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PREFACE. 



Of the three papers now submitted to that portion 
of the reading public which does not shrink from 
some degree of mental effort, two see the light for the 
first time. They were prepared for the Royal Society 
of London in 1881, the author hoping to have been 
able to have read them there himself, with a view to 
subsequent publication in the Transactions of the 
Society ; but a continued illness obliged him to re- 
nounce this expectation, and it remained to his family 
to carry out his wish as they best could, in order that 
his later researches and speculations in physical science 
should not be lost, though he himself could not super- 
intend their issue. To this circumstance must be 
attributed whatever defects or shortcomings may be 
found in the papers as now published* These remarks 
apply with special force to the paper on Ether, 

After these two papers were sent in to the Royal 
Society, it was suggested to him^ that without some 
previous knowledge of the researches which he had 
formerly made, between the years 1833 ^^^ 1840, in 
Hydrodynamics, and notably in the nature, character, 
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and laws which govern, what he claimed to be the 
first to have recognised, namely, " The Wave of the 
First Order," or, as it is sometimes called, " The Great 
Solitary Wave," and also " The Wave of Translation," 
one or perhaps both of these more recent contribu- 
tions would fail to be comprehended, being as they 
are the development by analogy of the same laws 
applied to new elements. It had grown, through 
many years of deep thinking, to a firm and vast 
conviction in his mind, that only from the seen and 
tangible' element can we ascend to that which is more 
subtle and refined. He therefore did not scruple to 
apply the laws which he had discovered to govern 
the ocean of water to the ocean of air, and finally to 
the ocean of ether. 

He therefore made an effort to evoke a desire for 
information in the reading community as to what 
had been done towards laying down accurate laws 
that would explain the motions of water under 
different conditions of wave transmission, as well as 
to demonstrate the several orders of waves and their 
origin ; but he failed to carry out his purpose, and 
those upon whom it devolved to execute his wish 
have considered it best to choose his own words from 
the Report given by him to the British Association in 
the years 1842-43, as it is the fullest description of 
this solitary wave of translation which has been given 
by him to any scientific body, and is written with 
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the clearness and fulness of thought which charac- 
terised his scientific writings. 

The introductory chapter of this volume is made 
tip, therefore, of extracts from this Report, which are 
limited to the wave of the first order, as it alone was 
needed to elucidate the two following papers; but 
those who desire a fuller account of Mr. Scott Russell's 
theory on the various orders of wave, are referred to 
the full Report read to the British Association, which 
is reprinted as an appendix to this volume. 

The Plates illustrating the Report are reproduced 
by photo-lithography by Messrs. Vincent Brooks, 
Day & Son, from the old copper-plate impressions. 
The latter, being fifty years old, have acquired blem- 
ishes, which are naturally reproduced by the photo- 
graphic process. 
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PART I. 



THE WA VE OF TRANSLA TION. 

Until the date of the observations which I made at 
the request of the British Association, there had been 
confounded together in an indefinite notion of waves 
and wave motion, phenomena essentially diflferent — 
different in their genesis, laws of propagation, and 
other characteristics. I have endeavoured, by a rigid 
course of examination, to distinguish these different 
classes of phenomena from each other. I have deter- 
mined certain tests, by which these confused pheno- 
mena have been made to divide themselves into certain 
classes, distinguished by certain great characteristics. 
Contradictions and anomalies have in this process 
gradually disappeared; and I now find that all the 
waves which I have observed may be distinguished 
into four great orders, and that the waves of each 
order differ essentially from each other in the circum- 
stances of their origin, are transmitted by different 
forces, exist in different conditions, and are governed 
by different laws. It is now therefore easy to under- 
stand how much has been hitherto added to the 
difficulty of this difficult subject, by confounding 
together phenomena so different The characteristics, 

B 
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phenomena, and laws of these great orders, I hav 
attempted in the present report to determine an 
define. 

The knowledge I have thus endeavoured to obtaL 
and herein to set forth concerning these beautiful aac? 
interesting wave phenomena, is designed to form a^ 
contribution to the advancement of hydrodynamics, a 
branch of physical science hitherto much in arrear. 
But besides this their immediate design, these in- 
vestigations of wave motion are fertile in important 
applications, not only to illustrate and extend other 
departments of science, but to subserve the purposes 
and uses of the practical arts. I have ascertained 
that what I have called the great wave of translation, 
my wave of the first order, furnishes a type of that 
great oceanic wave which twice a day brings to our 
shores the waters of the tide. 

This application of the phenomena of waves to 
explain the tides is not their only application to 
the advancement of other branches of science. The 
phenomena of resistance of fluids I have found to be 
intimately connected with those waves. The resist- 
ance which the water in a channel opposes to the 
passage of a floating body along that channel depends 
materially on the nature of the great wave of the first 
order. 

If to these two branches of science we add the 
useful arts, in which an accurate acquaintance with 
wave phenomena may be of practical value to the 
purposes of human life, we shall find that the im- 
provement of tidal rivers, the construction of public 
wd^Jcs exposed to the action of waves and of tides, 
and the fo7'mation of ships, are among the most direct 
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,^^^d necessary applications of this knowledge, which 
'^ indeed essential to the just understanding of the 
^^8t methods of opposing the violence of waves, and 
^ 'inverting their motion to our own uses. 

The Nature of Waves and their Variety. 

When the surface of water is agitated by a storm, 
it is difficult to recognise in its tumultuous tossings 
any semblance of order, law, or definite form, which 
the mind can embrace so as adequately to conceive 
and understand. Yet in all the madness of the 
wildest sea the careful observer may find some traces 
of method ; amid the chaos of water he will observe 
some moving forms which he can group or indi- 
vidualise ; he may distinguish some which are round 
and long, others that are high and sharp ; he may 
observe those that are high gradually becoming 
acuminate and breaking with a foaming crest, and 
may notice that the motion of those which are small 
18 short and quick, while the rising and falling of 
large elevations is long and slow. Some of the crests 
will advance with a great, others with a less velocity ; 
and in all he will recognise a general form familiar to 
his mind as the form of the sea in agitation, and 
which at once distinguishes it from all other pheno- 
mena. 

Just as the waters of a reservoir or lake when in 
perfect repose are characterised by a smooth and 
horizontal surface, so also does a condition of disturb- 
ance and agitation give to the surface of the fluid 
this form characteristic of that condition, and which 
we may term the wave form. When any limited 
portion of the wave surface presents a defined figure 
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or boundary, which appears to distinguish that portion 
of fluid visibly from the surrounding mass, our mind 
gives it individuality — we call it a wave. 

It is not easy to give a perfect definition of a wave, 
nor clearly to explain its nature so as to convey an 
accurate or sufficiently general conception of it. Per- 
sons who are placed for the first time on a stormy 
sea, have expressed to me their surprise to find that 
their ship, at one moment in the trough between two 
waves, with every appearance of instant destruction 
from the huge heap of waters rolling over it, was in 
the next moment riding in safety on the top of the 
billow. They discover with wonder that the large 
waves which tbey see rushing along with a velocity 
of many miles an hour, do not carry the floating body 
along with them, but seem to pass under the bottom 
of the ship without injuring it, and indeed with 
scarcely a perceptible effect in carrying the vessel out 
of its course. In like manner the observer near the 
shore perceives that pieces of wood, or any floating 
bodies immersed in the water near its surface, and 
the water in their vicinity, are not carried towards 
the shore with the rapidity of the wave, but are left 
nearly in the same place after the wave has passed 
them, as before. Nay, if the tide be ebbing, the 
waves may even be observed coming with consider- 
able velocity towards the shore, while the body of 
water is actually receding, and any object floating in 
it is carried in the opposite direction to the waves, 
out to sea. Thus it is that we are impressed with 
the idea, that the motion of a wave may he different 
from the motion of the water in which it moves ; that 
the water may move in one direction and the wave 
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in another ; that water may transmit a wave while 
itself may remain in the same place. 

If then we have learned that a Water wave is not 
what it seems, a heap of water moving along the 
surface of the sea with a velocity visible to the eye, 
it is natural to inquire what a wave really is ; what 
is wave motion as distinct from water motion ? 

For the purpose of this inquiry let us take a simple 
example. I have a long narrow trough or channel 
of water, filled to the depth of my finger length. I 
place my hand in the water, and for a second of time 
push forward along the channel the water which my 
hand touches, and instantly cease from further motion. 
The immediate result is easily conceived ; I have 
simply pushed forward the particles of water which 
I touched, out of their former place to another place 
further on in the channel, and they repose in their 
new place at rest as at first. Here is a final efi^ect, 
and here my agency has ceased — ^not so the motion 
of the water; I pushed forward a given mass out 
of its place into another, but that other place was 
formerly occupied by a mass of water equal to that 
which I have forcibly intruded into its place ; what 
then has become of the displaced occupant ? it has 
been forced into the place of that immediately before 
it, and the occupant which it has dislodged is again 
pushed forward on the occupant of the next place, 
and thus in succession volume after volume continues 
to carry on a process of displacement which only ends 
with the termination of the channel, or with the 
exhaustion of the displacing force originally impressed 
by my hand, and communicated from one to another 
successive mass of the water. This process continues 
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without the continuance of the original disturbing 
agency, and is prolonged often to great distances and 
through long periods of time. The continuation of 
this motion is therefore independent of the volition 
which caused it. It is a process carried on by the 
particles of water themselves obeying two forces, the 
original force of disturbance and the force of gravity. 
It is therefore a hydrodynamical phenomenon con- 
formable to fixed law. I have now ceased to exercise 
any control over the phenomenon, but as I attentively 
watch the processes I have set a-going, I observe each 
successive portion of water in the act of being dis- 
placed by one moving mass of water, and in the act 
of displacing its successor. As the water particles 
crowd upon one another in the act of going out of 
their old places into the new, the crowd forms a 
temporary heap visible on the surface of the fluid, 
and as each successive itass is displacing its successor, 
there is always one such heap, and this heap travels 
apparently along the channel at that point where the 
process of displacement is going on, and although 
there may be only one crowd, yet it consists succes- 
sively of always another and another set of migrating 
particles. 

This visible moving heap of crowding particles is a 
true ivavCy the rapidity with which the displacement 
of one outgoing mass by that which takes its place, 
goes forward, determines the velocity with which the 
heap appears to move, and is called the velocity of 
transmission of the wave. The shape which the 
crowding of the particles gives to the surface of the 
water constitutes the^brTn. of the wave. The distance 
(in the direction of the transmission) along which the 
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crowd extends, is called the length or amplitude of 
the wave. The number of particles which at any one 
time are out of their place, constitute the volume of the 
tcave ; the time which must elapse before particles can 
effect their translation from their old places to the new, 
may be t ermed the period of the ivave. The height 
of the wave is to be reckoned from the highest point or 
crest to the surface of the fluid when in repose. 

Such is the wave motion — very difierent is the 
water motion. Let us select from the crowd of water 
particles an individual and watch its behaviour during 
the migration. The progressive agitation first reaches 
it while still in perfect repose ; the crowd behind it 
push it forward and new particles take its place. One 
particle is urged forward on that before it, and being 
still urged on from behind by the crowd still swelling 
and increasing, it is raised out of its place and carried 
forward with the velocity of the surrounding particles ; 
it is urged still on until the particles which displaced 
it have made room for themselves behind it, and then 
the power diminishes. Having now in its turn pushed 
the particles before it along out of their place, and 
crowded them together on their antecedents, it is 
gradually left behind and finally settles quietly down 
in its new place. Thus then the motion of migration 
of an individual particle of water is very different 
from the motion of transmission of the wave. 

The wave goes still forward along through the 
channel, but each individual water particle remains 
liehind. The wave passes on with a continuous un- 
interrupted motion. The water particle is at rest, 
starts, rises, is accelerated, is slowly retarded, and 
finally stops still. The range of the particles motion 
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is short ; its translation is interrupted and final. Its 
vertical range and horizontal range are finite. It de- 
scribes an orbit or path during the transit of the wave 
over it, and remains for ever after at rest, unless 
when a second wave happens immediately to follow 
the first, when it will describe a second time its path 
of translation, passing through a series of new positions 
OT phases during the period of the wave. The motion 
of the particle is not therefore like the apparent 
motion of the wave, either uniform or continuous. 
The motion of the water particles is a true motion 
of translation of matter from one place to another, 
with the velocity and range which the senses observe. 
But the wave motion is an ideal individuality attri- 
buted by the mind of the observer to a process of 
changes of relative position or of absolute place, 
which at no two instants belongs to the same particles 
in the same place. The water does not travel, the 
visible heap at no two successive instants is the same. 
It is the motion of particles which goes on, now at 
this place, now at that, having passed all the inter- 
mediate points. It is the crowding viotion alone 
which is transmitted. This crowding motion trans- 
mitted along the water idealised and individualised is 
a true wave. 

Wave propagation therefore consists in the trans- 
mission from one class of particles to another, of a 
motion difiering in kind from the motion of trans- 
mission. Wave motion is therefore transcendental 
motion ; motion in the second degree ; the motion of 
motion — the transference of motion without the trans- 
ference of the matter, of form without the substance, 
of force without the agent. 
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It is essential to the accurate conception and 
examination of waves, that this distinction between 
the wave motion and the water motion be clearly con- 
ceived. It has been well illustrated by the agitations 
of a crowd of people, and of a field of standing com 
waving with the wind. If we stand on an eminence, 
we notice that each gust as it passes along the field 
bending and crowding the stalks, marka its course by 
the motion it gives to the grain, and the visible efiect 
is like that of an agitated sea. 

In the examination of the phenomena of waves, 
we have therefore two classes of elements for con- 
sideration, the elements of the wave motion and the 
elements of the water particle motion. We may first 
examine the phenomena of a given wave-motion, its 
range of transmission over the surface of the fluid, 
the velocity of that transmission, the form of the 
elevation, its amplitude, breadth, height, volume, 
period. We may next consider the path which each 
water particle describes during the wave transit ; the 
form of that path, the horizontal or vertical range of 
the motion, the variation of the path with the depth, 
the relation of each phase of the particles orbit to 
each portion of the corresponding wave length. By 
this examination I have found that there exist among 
waves groups of phenomena so difierent as to suggest 
their division into distinct classes. I find that the 
general form of waves is manifestly different, one 
kind of wave making its appearance in a form always 
wholly raised above the general surface of the fluid, 
and which we may call a positive wave^ and so dis- 
tinguish it from another form of wave which is wholly 
negativCy or depressed below the plane of repose. 
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while a third class are found to consist of both a 
negative and a positive portion. I find them propa- 
gated with extremely difi'erent velocities, and obeying 
diflferent laws according as they belong to one or the 
other of these classes, the positive wave having in 
a given depth of water a constant and invariable 
velocity, while another class has a velocity varying 
according to other peculiarities, and independent of 
the depth. Some of them again are distinguished 
by always appearing alone as individual waves, and 
others as companion phenomena or gregarious, never 
appearing except in groups. In examining the paths 
of the water particles corresponding difierences are 
observed In some the water particles perform a 
motion of translation from one place to another, and 
efiect a permanent and final change of place, while 
others merely change their place for an instant to 
resume it again ; thus performing oscillations round 
their place of final repose. These waves may also be 
distinguished by the sources from which they arise, 
and the forces by which they are transmitted. One 
class of wave is a mx)tion of successive transference of 
the whole fluid mass; a second, t\iQ partial oscillation 
of one part of it without afiecting the remainder; 
a third, the propagation of an impulse by the cor- 
puscular forces which determine the elasticity of the 
fluid mass ; and a fourth, by the capillary forces 
uniting its molecules at the surface. 
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TABLE I. 
System of Water Waves, 



Ordehs. 
DemgnatioQ. 

Character.... 

SpOC108 .... j 

Varieties \ 



loatances 



First. 
Wave of transla- 
tion. 



Solitary 



Positive.. 
Negative 

ivree 

Forced... 



Second. 
Oscillating waves. 



Gregarious. 



Stationary, c 
Progressive. 

Free. 
Forced. 



The wave of I «. _ . , 



The tide wave 
The aerial sound 
wave 



Wind waves, 
Ocean swell , 



Third. | FotJRTH. 
Capillary waves., Corpuscular 



Qregarious. 

Free. 
Forced. 



wave. 



Solitary. 



Dentate waves j 
Zephyral waves. 



Water-sound 
wave. 



An observer of natural phenomena who will study 
the surface of a sea or large lake during the successive 
stages of an increasing wind, from a calm to a storm, 
will find in the whole motions of the surface of the 
fluid, appearances which illustrate the nature of the 
various classes of waves contained in Table I., and 
which exhibit the laws to which these waves are 
subject. Let him begin his observations in a perfect 
calm, when the surface of the water is smooth, and 
reflects like a mirror the images of surrounding 
objects. This appearance will not be affected by- 
even a slight motion of the air, and a velocity of less 
than half a mile an hour (8^ in. per sec.) does not 
sensibly disturb the smoothness of the reflecting 
surface* A gentle zephyr flitting along the surface 
from point to point, may be observed to destroy the 
perfection of the mirror for a moment, and on depart- 
ing, the surface remains polished as before ; if the air 
have a velocity of about a mile an hour, the surface 
of the water becomes less capable of distinct reflection, 
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and on observing it in such a condition, it is to be 
noticed that the diminution of this reflecting power 
is owing to the presence of those minute corrugations 
of the superficial film which form waves of the third 
order. These corrugations produce on the surface of 
the water an effect very similar to the effect of those 
panes of glass which we see corrugated for the purpose 
of destroying their transparency, and these corruga- 
tions at once prevent the eye from distinguishing 
forms at a considerable depth, and diminish the per- 
fection of forms reflected in the water. To fly-fishers 
this appearance is well known as diminishing the 
facility with which the fish see their captors. This 
first stage of disturbance has this distinguishing cir- 
cumstance, that the phenomena on the surface cease 
almost simultaneously with the intermission of the 
disturbing cause, so that a spot which is sheltered 
from the direct action of the wind remains smooth, 
the waves of the third order being incapable of travel- 
ling spontaneously to any considerable distance, except 
when under the continued action of the original dis- 
turbing force. This condition is the indication of 
present force, not of that which is past. While it 
remains it gives that deep blackness to the water 
which the sailor is accustomed to regard as an index 
of the presence of wind, and often as the forerunner 
of more. 

The second condition of wave motion is to be 
observed when the velocity of the wind acting on the 
smooth water has increased to two miles an hour. 
Small waves then begin to rise uniformly over the 
whole surface of the water ; these are waves of the 
second order, and cover the water with considerable 
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regularity. Capillary waves disappear from the ridges 
of these waves, but are to be found sheltered in .the 
hollows between them, and on the anterior slopes of 
these waves. The regularity of the distribution of 
these secondary waves over the surface is remarkable ; 
they begin with about an inch of amplitude, and a 
couple of inches long ; they enlarge as the velocity 
or duration of the wave increases ; by-and-by conter- 
minal waves unite; the ridges increase, and if the 
wind increase the waves become cusped, and are 
regular waves of the second order. They continue 
enlarging their dimensions, and the depth to. which 
they produce the agitation increasing simultaneously 
with their magnitude, the surface becomes exten- 
sively covered with waves of nearly uniform magni- 
tude. 

How it is that waves of unequal magnitude should 
ever be produced may not seem at first sight very 
obvious, if all parts of the original surface continue 
equally exposed to an equal wind. But it is to be 
observed that it rarely occurs that the water is all 
equally exposed to equal winds. The configuration of 
the land is alone sufiicient to cause local inequalities 
in the strength of the wind and partial variations of 
direction. The transmission of reflected waves over 
such as are directly generated by the wind, produces 
new forms and inequalities, which, exposed to the 
wind, generate new modifications of its force, and of 
course, in their turn, give rise to further deviations 
from the primitive condition of the fluid. There are 
on the sea frequently three or four series of co-existing 
waves, each series having a different direction from 
the other, and the individual waves of each series 
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remainiDg parallel to one another. Thus do the con- 
dition, origin, and relations of the waves which cover 
the surface of the sea after a considerable time, be- 
come more complex than at their first genesis. 

It is not until the waves of the sea encounter a 
shallow shelving coast, that they present any of the 
phenomena of the wave of the first order. After 
breaking on the margin of the shoal, they continue to 
roll along in the shallow water towards the beach, and 
becoming transformed into waves of the first order, 
finally break on the shore. 

But the great example of a wave of the^r^^ order, 
is that enormous wave of water which rolls along our 
shores, bringing the elevation of high tide twice a day 
to our coasts, our harbours, and inland rivers. This 
great compound wave of the first order is not the less 
real that its length is so great, that while one end 
touches Aberdeen, the other reaches to the mouth of 
the Thames and the coast of Holland. Though the 
magnitude of this wave renders it impossible for the 
human eye to take in its form and dimensions at one 
view, we are able, by stationing numerous observers 
along diflFerent parts of the coasts, to compare its 
dimensions and to trace its progress at different points, 
and so to represent its phenomena to the eye and the 
mind on a small scale, as to comprehend its form and 
nature as clearly as we do those of a nfountain range, 
or extensive country which has been mapped on a 
sheet of paper by the combination together of trigo- 
nometrical processes, performed at different places* by 
various observers, and finally brought together and 
protracted on one sheet of paper. 
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I believe I shall best introduce this phenomenon by 
describing the circumstances of my own first acquaint- 
ance with it. I was observing the motion of a boat 
which was rapidly drawn along a narrow channel by 
a pair of horses, when the boat suddenly stopped — 
not 80 the mass of water in the channel which it had 
put in motion ; it accumulated round the prow of the 
vessel in a state of violent agitation, then suddenly 
leaving it behind, rolled forward with great velocity, 
assuming the form of a large solitary elevation, a 
rounded, smooth, and well-defined heap of water, 
which continued its course along the channel appa- 
rently without change of form or diminution of speed. 
I foDowed it on horseback, and overtook it still roll- 
ing on at a rate of some eight or nine miles an hour, 
preserving its original figure some thirty feet long 
and a foot to a foot and a half in height. Its height 
gradually diminished, and after a chase of one or two 
miles I lost it in the windings of the channel. Such, 
in the month of August 1834, was my first chance 
interview with that singular and beautiful pheno- 
menon which I have called the Wave of Translation, 
a name which it now very generally bears ; which I 
have since found to be an important element in almost 
every case of fluid resistance, and ascertained to be the 
type of that great moving elevation of the sea, which, 
with the regularity of a planet, ascends our rivers and 
rolls along our shores. 

To study minutely this phenomenon with a view to 
.determine accurately its nature and laws, I have 
adopted other more convenient modes of producing it 
than that which I have just described, and have 
employed various methods of observation. A descrip- 
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tion of these will probably assist me in conveying 
just conceptions of the nature of this wave. 



Genesis of the Wave of the First Order. 

For producing waves of the first order on a small 
scale, I have found the following method sufficiently 
convenient. A long narrow channel or box a foot 
wide, eight or nine inches deep, and twenty or thirty 
feet long (Plate I. fig. i), is filled with water to the 
height of say four inches. A flat board P (or plate 
of glass) is provided, which fits the inside of the 
channel so as to form a division across the channel 
where it is inserted. 



Genesis by Impulsion or Force horizontally applied. 

Let this plate be inserted vertically in the water 
close to the end A, and being held in the vertical 
position, be pressed forward slowly in the direction 
of X, care being taken that it is kept vertical and 
parallel to the end. The water now displaced by the 
plate P in its new position accumulates on the front 
of the plane forming a heap, which is kept there, 
being enclosed between the sides of the channel and 
the impelling plate. The amount thus heaped up is 
plainly the volume of water which has been removed 
by the advancing plane from the space left vacant 
behind it, and if the impulse increase, the elevation 
of displaced water will increase in the same quantity. 
When the water has reached the height P3, let the 
velocity of impulsion be now gradually diminished as 
at P4, until the plate is finally brought to rest as at 
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P5 ; the height of the water heaped on the front will 
diminish with the diminution of velocity as at P4, and 
when brought to rest at P5 it will be on the original 
level The total height of the water does not, how- 
ever, subside with the diminution of the impulsion, 
the crest ^^ retains the maximum height to which it 
had risen under the pressure of the plane at Ps, and 
moves horizontally forward; and the smaller eleva- 
tion produced by the smaller pressure at P4 down 
to Pi moves forward after W5. This elevation of the 
liquid, having a crest, or summit, or ridge in the 
centre of its length transverse to the side of the 
channel, continues to move along the channel in the 
direction of the original impulsion; from the crest 
there extends forward a curved surface, Wa, forming 
the face of the vxtve, and a similar surface, Wlt^ 
behind the crest, is distinguished as its hack. It is 
convenient to designate a as the origin^ w as the end 
of the wave ; and to designate the interval between 
a and w, the length of the wave in the direction of 
its transmission, its amplitude. 

The kind of motion required for generating this 
wave in the most perfect way, that is, for producing 
a wave of given magnitude without at the same time 
creating any disturbance of a different kind in the 
water — ^this kind of motion may be given by various 
mechanical contrivances, but I have found that the 
dexterity of manipulation which experience bestows is 
perfectly suflScient for ordinary experimental purposes. 

Genesis hy a Column of Fluid. 

This is a method of genesis of considerable value 
for various experimental purposes, especially useful 
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when waves of no great magnitude are required, 
and also when it is desirable to measure accurately 
volumes or forces employed in wave genesis. The 
same glass plate may be conveniently employed in this 
case as in the last, only it will now be used in the 
capacity merely of a sluice, and be supported by two 
small vertical slips fixed to the sides of the channel 
so as to keep it in the vertical position, but to admit 
of its being raised vertically upwards as at G, PL I. 
fig. 2. There is thus formed between the end of the 
channel G and the movable plate P7, a small gene- 
rating reservoir GP7. This is to be filled to any 
desired height with water, as from w to P7, and the 
plate being drawn up, as at P^, the water of the reser- 
voir descends to w^ the level of the water of the 
channel, and pushiDg forward and heaping up the 
adjacent fluid, raises a heap equal to the added 
volume on the surface of the water ; and this eleva- 
tion is in no respect sensibly different either in form 
or other phenomenon from that generated in the 
former method, provided the quantity of water added 
in the latter case be identical with the quantity of 
water displaced in the former case. 

This method of genesis by fluid column affords a 
simple means of proving an elementary fact in this 
kind of wave motion. The fact is this, that while 
the volume of water in the wave is exactly equal to 
the volume of water added from the reservoir, it is 
by no means identical with it. I filled the reservoir 
with water tinged with a pink dye, which did not 
sensibly alter the specific gravity of the water. The 
column of water having descended as at K, and the 
wave having gone forward to W», the generating 
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column remained stationary at E, thus indicating 
that the column of water had merely acted as a 
mechanical prime mover, to put in action the wave- 
propagating forces among the fluid, in the same way 
as had been formerly done by the power acting by 
the solid plate in the former case of genesis by impul- 
sion. Thus is obtained a first indication that this 
wave exhibits a transmission of force, not of fluid, 
along the channel. 

Genesis by Protrusion of a Solid. 

The quantity of moving force required for the 
wave-genesis may be directly obtained by the descent 
of a solid weight. The solid at L (fig. 3) may be a 
box of wood or iron, containing such weights as are 
desired, and suspended in such a manner as to be 
readily detached from its support. Its under surface 
should be somewhat immerged. On touching the 
detaching spring, the weight descends, and the water 
it displaces produces a wave of equal volume. If the 
weight and volume of solid thus immersed be equal 
to those of the water in the reservoir in the former 
case, it is found that the waves generated by the two 
methods are alike. It is expedient that the breadth 
and shape of this solid generator should be such as to 
fit the channel, as this removes some sources of dis- 
turbance. The results which are produced by this 
application of moving power are also convenient for 
giving measures of the mechanical forces employed in 
wave-genesis. 

This method is especially convenient for the genesis 
of waves of considerable magnitude. With this view 
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I erected a pyramidal structure of wood, capable of 
raising weights of several hundred pounds, over a 
pulley by means of a crane, and contrived to allow 
them to descend at will. This apparatus was ade- 
quate for the generation of waves in a channel three 
feet wide and three feet deep ; and the same construc- 
tion may be extended to greater dimensions. 

Transmission of Mechanical Power hy the Wave. 

By the last two methods of genesis there is to 
be obtained a just notion of the nature of the wave 
of the first order as a vehicle for the transfer of 
mechanical power. By the agency of this wave 
the mechanical power which is employed in wave- 
genesis at one end of the channel, passes along the 
channel in the wave itself, and is given out at the 
other end with only such loss as results from the fric- 
tion of the fluid. At one end, as of the channel G, 
fig. 4, there is placed the water, which, falling through 
a given height, is to generate the wave. At the other 
end, X, is a similar reservoir and sluice, open to the 
channel. When the wave has been generated as at 
K, and has traversed the length of the channel, it 
enters the receptacle X, and assuming the form 
marked at L, the sluice being suddenly permitted to 
descend, the column of water will be enclosed in the 
receptacle, and its whole volume raised above the 
level of repose nearly as at the first. The power ex- 
pended in wave-genesis, having been transferred along 
the whole channel, is thus once more stored up in 
the reservoir at the other extremity. A part of this 
power is, however, expended in transitu by friction 
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of the particles and imperfect fluidity, &c. When 
the channel is large, the sides and bottom smooth, 
the transmission of force may be accomplished with 
high velocity, at the rate of many miles an hour, to 
a distance of several miles. 



Re-genesis of Wave. 

In the channel AX, we have found the wave trans- 
mitted from A to X, and there the power of genesis 
transferred to the fluid column now stored up in the 
reservoir X. If we now repeat from the receptacle X 
the same process of genesis originally performed at G, 
elevating the sluice and allowing the fluid column to 
descend, it will again generate a wave similar to the 
first, only transmitted back in the opposite direction. 
This re-generated and re-transmitted wave may be 
again found in the primary reservoir of genesis as at 
G, and the same power, after having been transmitted 
twice through the length* of the channel, be restored 
as at first in that channel, with only the small dimi- 
nution of power lost in transitu. The process of 
re-genesis may now be repeated, as at first, and so on 
during any number of successive transmissions and 
re-transmissions. 

liejlection of the Wave. 

This process of restoring the force employed in 
wave-genesis, and of re-genesis of the wave, may 
take place without the intervention of the sluices. 
The wave, on reaching the end of the channel G at 
X7, becomes accumulated in the form of the curve 
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w X. We have therefore the power of genesis now 
stored up in this water column, wL x, above the 
level L, and in a state of rest. By means of a sluice 
we may detain it at that height for as long time as 
we please, But let us suppose we do not wish to 
detain it, but allow the water column to descend by 
gravity as at first, it generates the wave by again 
descending, and transmits it back towards G, as eflFec- 
tually as if the reservoir had been used, or as the 
genesis when first accomplished. By the same pro- 
cess of laissez fairCj the power of genesis will be 
restored at G, a water column elevated, the fluid 
brought to rest and allowed again to descend, again 
to effect genesis of the wave, and again transmit the 
force along the channel through the particles of the 
wave. The wave is said to be reflected, and it is 
thus shown in reference to the wave of the first order, 
that the process called reflection consists in a process 
of restoration of the power of genesis, and of rege- 
nesis of the wave in an opposite direction. In this 
manner there is to be obtained an accurate view of 
the mechanical nature of the reflection of the wave. 

Many other modes of genesis have been employed ; 
solids elevated from the bottom of the channel, vessels 
drawn along the channel, &c. ; wherever a consider- 
able addition is made to the height and volume of 
the liquid, at any given point in the channel, a wave 
of the first order is generated, differing in no way 
from the former, except in such particulars as are 
hereinafter noticed. 
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Motion of Transmission, 

The crest of the wave is observed to move along 
a channel which does not vary in dimension, with a 
velocity sensibly uniform, so that the velocity with 
which it is transmitted may be determined by simply 
measuring a given distance along the channel, and 
observing the number of seconds which may elapse 
during the transit from one end of the line to the 
other. This interval of time is sensibly equal for any 
equal space measured along the path, and hence we 
determine that the velocity of the wave transmission 
is sensibly uniform. 

Range of Wave Transmission. 

The distance through which a wave of the first 
order will continue to propagate itself is so great as 
to afford considerable facility for accurate observation 
of its velocity. For accurate observations it is con,- 
venient to allow the early part of the range to escape 
without observation ; for this purpose, that the pri- 
mary wave, which is to be the subject of observation, 
may disembarrass itself of such secondary phenomena 
as frequently accompany its genesis, when that genesis 
cannot be accurately accomplished. A small part of 
the range is sufficient for this purpose, and the re- 
mainder is perfectly adapted for purposes of accu- 
rate observation, as it continues to travel along its 
path long after the secondary waves have ceased to 
exist The longevity of the wave of the first order, 
and the facility of observing it, may be judged of 
from the following experiments, made in 1835-1837. 
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Ex. I. A wave of the first order, only 6 inches 
high at the crest, had traversed a distance of 500 feet, 
when it was first made the subject of observation. 
After being transmitted along a further distance of 
700 feet, another observation was noted, and it was 
observed still to have a height of 5 inches, and to 
have travelled with a velocity of 7.55 miles an hour. 

Ex. 2. A wave of the first order, originally 6 inches 
high, was transmitted through a distance of 3200 
feet, with a mean velocity of 7.4 miles an hour, and 
at the end of this path still maintained a height of 
2 inches. 

Ex. 3. A wave 18 inches high, moving at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour, in a channel 15 feet deep, had 
still a height of 6 inches, having traversed the same 
space in 1 2 minutes. 

Ex. 4. Among small experimental waves of the 
first order, in small channels, I have selected one, 
whose crest being 1.34 inch high, in a channel 5.10 
inches deep, was transmitted through a range of 1360 
feet, and still admitted of accurate observation. 

These examples serve to convey an accurate idea 
of the longevity of a wave of the first order. And 
this longevity appears to increase with the depth 
and the breadth of the channel, and with the height 
of the wave crest. 

Degradation of the Wave of the First Order. 

In the progress of a wave of the first order, it is 
observed that its height diminishes with the length of 
its path ; the velocity also diminishes with the dimi- 
nution of height, though very slowly. This degrada- 
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tion of height is observed to go on more rapidly in 
proportion as the channel is narrow, shallow, or irre- 
gular, and rough on the sides, and is diminished 
according as the channel is made smooth and regular 
in its form, or deep and wide. It is to be attributed 
to the imperfect fluidity of the water in some degree, 
but also to the adhesion of water to the sides. The 
particles of fluid near the sides and bottom are retarded 
in their motions, and the transmission takes place 
more slowly among them. The wave passes on, 
leaving in these particles a small quantity of the 
motion it had communicated, and of its force and 
volume, and in consequence of this there exists along 
the whole channel, over which the wave has passed, 
a residual motion, or continuous residual wave, very 
small in amount, but still appreciable by accurate 
means of observation. The volume of the wave is 
thus diffused over a large extent along its path, where 
finally it has deposited the whole of its volume, and 
so disappears. This degradation is therefore the means 
by which the motion of a wave in an indefinite chan- 
nel is gradually and slowly terminated. In the history 
of a solitary wave of the first order, the progress of this 
degradation is to be observed from the examination of 
Table II. column B, which gives the height of the wave 
as observed at every 40 feet along its path. In the 
first 200 feet this diminution amounts to about i of 
the height at the commencement. At the end of the 
second 200 feet, the height is diminished by ^ of the 
height at the commencement of that space. During 
the third space of 200 feet the degradation produced 
is nearly ^ of the height of the wave. This appears 
to be the most rapid degradation, and in the next 
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space of 200 feet it is little more than ^ ; in the next, 
less than a third of the height at the beginning of 
that space. These successive heights are given, gra- 
phically in Plate II. fig. 7. 

The Velocity 0/ Transmission of the Wave of the 

First Ch^der. 

The history of a single wave has sufficed to 
show us that the velocity with which its crest is 
transmitted along the channel is nearly that which 
a heavy body will acquire falling freely through a 
height equal to half the depth of the fluid. This is 
a very simple and important character in the pheno- 
mena of this wave, by which, when the depth of the 
channel is known, we may at once predict approxi- 
mately the velocity of the wave of trajislation. The 
following are approximate numbers deduced from this 
conclusion, and which I find it convenient to recol- 
lect. 

In a channel whose depth is 2\ inches, the velocity 
of the wave is 2^ feet per second. 

In a channel whose depth is 1 5 feet, the velocity of 
the wave is 1 5 miles an hour. 

- In a channel whose depth is 90 fathoms, the velocity 
of the wave is 90 miles an hour. 

These numbers are, however, only first approxima- 
tions, for it is to be observed that the wave, when its 
height is considerable, moves with greater velocity 
than when it is small. These numbers become 
accurate, if in the depth, the height of the wave be 
included. 
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The Height of the Wave of the First Order, an 

Element in its Velocity. 

The height of the wave appears to enter as an 
element in its velocity, and to cause it to deviate from 
the simple formula (A). Thus the velocity of the 
wave only coincides with the velocity assigned in 
Table IL (Appendix, p. 226), when the height of the 
wave is inconsiderable. 

I have found that this deviation is to be reconciled, 
without at all destroying the simplicity of the formula, 
by a very simple means. In order to obtain perfect 
accuracy, we have only to reckon the eflfective depth 
for calculation, from the ridge or crest of the wave 
instead of from the level of the water at rest ; and 
having thus added to the depth of the water in 
repose, the height of the wave crest over the plain of 
repose, if we take the velocity which a heavy body 
would .acquire in falling through a space equal to half 
the depth of the fluid (reckoning from the ridge of 
the wave to the bottom of the channel), that number 
accurately represents the velocity of transmission of 
the wave of the first order. 

We have, therefore, for the velocity of the wave of 
the first order, 

approximately v= J' gh, . .... (A) 
accurately '^=Jg {h+k), . . . . (B) 

where v is the velocity of transmission, 

g is the force of gravity as measured by the 
velocity which it will communicate in a 
second to a body falling freely = 32, 
h is the depth of the fluid in repose, 
k is the height of the crest of the wave above 
the plane of repose. 
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The velocities of waves of the first order in channels 
of different depths* are, therefore, as the square roots of 
the depth of these channels. 

Nevertheless, when the height of one of the waves 
is considerable compared with the depth of the 
channel, a high' wave in the shallower channel may 
move faster than a lower wave in a deeper channel ; 
provided only the excess in height of the higher wave 
be greater than the difference of depth of the channels; 
in short, that wave will move fastest in a given 
channel whose crest is highest above the bottom of 
the channel, and in channels of different depths waves 
may be propagated with equal velocities, provided 
only the sum of the height of wave and standing 
depth of channel amount to the same quantity. 

Wave of the First Order not formerly described. 

Although many distinguished philosophers from the 
time of Sir Isaac Newton have devoted themselves to 
the study of the theory of waves, I have not been able 
to discover in their works anything like the prediction 
of a phenomenon such as the wave of translation or 
the solitary wave of the first order. The waves of 
the second order, or gregarious oscillations, which 
make their appearance in successive groups, or long 
and recurring series, such oscillations of the surface of 
the water as we notice on the sea, or are excited when 
the quiescent surface of a lake is disturbed by drop- 
ping a stone, and which diffuse themselves in concentric 
circles around the centre of derangement ; these have 
long been familiar to naturalists, and have been 
studied, though with comparatively little success, by 
philosophers. But I have not found the phenomenon, 
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which I have called the wave of the first order, or the 
great solitary wave of translation, described in any 
observations, nor predicted in any theory of hydro- 
dynamics. 

The wave of the first order bears as its charac- 
teristics, the observed phenomena, that the agitation 
does extend below the surface to the very bottom of 
the channel, where it is quite as great as at the sur- 
face, and that its oscillations are large* 

The Magnitude and Form of the Wave of the 

First Order. 

The exact determination of the dimensions and 
form of the wave, although at first sight it may seem 
simple enough, is not without peculiar difficulties. 
When it is observed that the two extremities of the 
wave are vertices of curves of very small curvature 
tangent to the plane of repose, it will be understood 
how difficult it is to detect the place of contact with 
precision. A variety of methods have been tried : 
reflection of an image from the surface, tangent points 
applied to tl^e surface so as to be observed simul- 
taneously at both ends of the wave, and the self- 
registration of a float moved by the wave, have all 
been tried with various success. On the whole, how- 
ever, the most perfect observations have been obtained 
by a very simple autographic method, in which it was 
contrived that the wave should leave its own outline 
delineated on the surface without the intervention 
of any mechanism.* The method was simply this : 

* I find that I am not the fii-st person who employed an apparatus 
of thia sort MM. Webers employed a powdered surface u> register the 
form of agitated mercury, the fluid rubbing off the powder. 
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a dry smooth surface was placed over the surface 
of the water in the channel, with such arrangements 
that it could be moved along with the velocity of 
transmission of the wave, and at the instant of ob- 
servation it was pushed vertically down on the wave, 
and raised out again without sensibly disturbing the 
water; the surface when brought out, brought with it 
a moist outline of the wave, which was immediately 
traced by pencil, and afterwards transferred to paper. 

Another method of obtaining an autographic re- 
presentation of waves of the first order was this. 
Two waves were generated at opposite ends of the 
same channel at given instants of time, so that by 
calculating their velocities they should both reach a 
given spot at the same instant ; here a prepared sur- 
face was placed, and as one passed over the other it 
left a beautiful outline of the excess in height of each 
point of one wave above the summit height of the other. 
These forms are not identical with those of the same 
wave moving along a plane surface, but as true regis- 
ters of actual phenomena they are interesting. 

The results of all my observations on this subject 
are as follows : — 

That the wave of the first order has a definite ybrm 
and magnitude as much characteristic of it as the 
uniform velocity with which it moves, and depending 
like that velocity only on the depth of the fluid and 
the height of the wave crest. 

That this wave-form has its surface wholly raised 
above the level of repose of the fluid. This is what 
I mean to express by calling this wave wholly positive. 
I apply the word negative to another kind of wave 
whose surface exhibits a depression below the surface 
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»f repose. The wave-proper of the first order is wholly 
"^positive. 

The simple elementary wave of the first order as- 
sumes a definite length equal to about six times the 
depth of the fluid below the plane of repose. When 
the height of the wave is small the length does not 
sensibly difier from that of the circumference of a 
circle whose radius is the depth of the fluid. 

The height of the wave above the surface of the 

water in repose may increase till it be equal to the 

depth of the fluid in repose. When it approaches this 

Aeight it becomes acuminate, finally cusped, and falls 

Over, breaking and foaming with a white crest. The 

limits of the wave height are, therefore, 

i = 0, and h = h; 

^hat is to say, the height of the wave may increase 
from to K. 

The methods I had employed for such observations 

ms I had then already made, were the observation of 

Xhe motions of small particles visible in the water of 

the same, or nearly the same specific gravity with 

water, or small globules of wax connected to very 

slender stems, so as to float at required depths. The 

motions of these were observed from above, on a 

minutely divided surface on the bottom of the channel, 

and from the side through glass windows, themselves 

accurately graduated, the side of the channel opposite 

to the window being covered with lines at distances 

precisely equal to those on the window and similarly 

situated. These methods are the only methods of 

observation I have found it useful to employ, but I 

Ixave now increased the number and variety of the 
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observations sufficiently to enable me to adduce the 
conclusions hereinafter following, as representing the 
phenomena as far as their nature will admit of accu- 
rate observation. 

It is characteristic of waves that the apparent 
motion visible on the surface of the water is of one 
species, while the absolute motion of the individual 
particles of the water is very different. In reference 
to all the species of waves this is true, both as regards 
the velocity and nature of the motion ; nevertheless 
the one is the immediate cause or consequence of the 
other. In the case of the wave of the first order, the 
visible motion of the wave form along the surface of 
the water may be called the motion of transmission ; 
the actual motion of the particles themselves is to be 
distinguished as the motion of translation. 

We infer the motions of the individual wave par- 
ticles from those of visible small bodies floating in the 
water; any minute particle floating on the surface 
will sufficiently indicate the motion of the water 
particles about it, and the motion of deeper particles 
may be conveniently observed in the case of waves 
of the first order, by using the little globules of wax 
already mentioned; these small globules may be so 
made as to float permanently at any given depth, yet 
they will be visibly affected by very minute forces. 

In this way the following observations were made : 

Absolute Motion of Translation. 

The phenomenon of translation characteristic of 
the wave of the first order, and which we have used 
as its distinguishing appellation, is to be observed 
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as follows. Floating globules being placed in the 
fluid, and their positions being noted with reference 
to the sides and bottom of the channel, let a wave 
of the first order be transmitted along the fluid ; 
it is found that the effect of this transmission is 
to lift each of the floating particles, and similarly^ 
therefore, the water particles themselves, out of their 
positions, and to transfer th em_permanently^rward 
to new positions in the channel, and in these new 
positions the"particles are left perfectly at rest, as 
in their original places in the channel. 

The measure or range of translation is just equal to 
that which would result from increasing the column 
of water in the channel behind the wave by a given 
quantity, and diminishing the column anterior to the 
particles by the same quantity, that quantity being 
equal to the volume of the wave. That is to say, the 
range of translation is simply equal to the space in 
length of the channel which the volume of the wave 
tvould occupy on the level of the water in repose. 

The total effect of having transmitted a wave of the 
first order along a channel, is to have moved succes- 
sively every particle in the whole channel forward, 
through a space equal to the volume of the wave 
divided by the water-way of the channel. 

Parallelism of Translation. 

If the floating spherules before-mentioned be ar- 
ranged in repose in one vertical plane at right angles 
to the direction of transmission, and carefully observed 
during transmission, it will be noticed that the par- 
ticles remain in the same plane during transmission 
and repose in the same place after transmission. 
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It is further foiind, as might be anticipated from 
the foregoing observations, that a thin solid plane 
transverse to the direction of transmission, and so 
poised as to float in that position, does not sensibly 
interfere with the motion of translation or of trans- 
mission. 

The Mange of Horizontal Translation is equal at 

all depths. 

Vertical excursions are performed by each particle 
of fluid simultaneously with the horizontal translation. 
These diminish in extent with the distance from the 
bottom when they become zero. 

The Path of each Water Particle during Translation 
lies wholly in a Vertical Plane. 

It may be observed by means of the glass windows 
already mentioned, its surface being graduated for pur- 
poses of measurement. The path is so rapidly described 
tbat I do not think any measurements of time which 
I have made, nor even of paths, is minutely correct. 
The following observations are such as a practised 
eye with long experience and much pains has made 
out. 

When a wave of the first order in transmission 
makes a transit over floating particles in a given 
transverse plane, the observations are as follows : — 
All the particles begin to rise, scarcely advancing; 
they next advance as well as rise ; they cease to rise 
but continue advancing ; they are retarded and come 
to rest, descending to their original level. The path 
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appears to be an ellipse whose major axis is horizontal 
and equal to the range of translation ; the semi-minor 
axis of the elliptic path is equal to the height of the 
wave near the surface, and diminishes directly with 
the depth. 

Mechanism, of the Wave. 

The study of the phenomena of the translation of 
water particles during the transit of a wave is 
peculiarly valuable, as affording us the means of 
correctly conceiving the real nature of wave trans- 
mission of the first order ; it therefore deserves great 
attention. 

We perceive, in the first place, that the vertical 
arrangement of the water particles is not deranged 
by wave trausmission ; that is, if we conceive the 
whole fluid in repose to be intersected by transverse 
vertical planes, thin, and of the specific gravity of 
water, these planes will retain their parallelism during 
transmission, and will not affect that transmission. 

The power employed in wave genesis is therefore 

expended in raising to a height, equal to the crest of 

the wave, each successive water column ; each water 

column, again descending, gives out that measure of 

power to the next in succession, which it thus raises 

to its own height. The time employed in raising a 

given column to this height, and in its descent and 

communication of its own motion to the next in 

succession, constitutes the period of a wave, and the 

uumber of such columns undergoing different stages 

of the process at the same time measures the length 

of a wave. 
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During the anterior half of the wave the following 
processes take place : — ^The generating force commu- 
nicates to the adjacent column through its posterior 
bounding plane, a pressure ; this pressure moves the 
posterior plane forward, the water in the column is 
thereby raised to the height due to the velocity, and 
the pressure of this water column communicates to 
the anterior bounding plane also a velocity and a 
jpressure in the same direction; therefore the accelerat- 
ing force produces a given motion of translation in 
the whole column, a height of column due to that 
velocity, and an approximation of the anterior forces 
of the column to each other ; these are all the forces 
and the motions concerned in the matter. The 
motive power thus stored during the anterior half of 
the wave is restored in the latter half wave length 
thus : the column raised to its greatest height presses 
on both its posterior and anterior surface, on the 
anterior surface it presses forward the anterior column, 
tending to sustain its velocity and maintain its 
height ; on the posterior column its pressure tends to 
oppose the progress and retard the velocity of the 
fluid in motion, and thus retarding the posterior and 
accelerating the anterior surface, widens the space 
between its own bounding planes until it reposes 
once more on the original level. 

The Wave a Vehicle of Powei\ 

The wave is thus a receptacle of moving power, of 
the power required to raise a given volume of water 
from its place in the channel to its place in the wave, 
and is ready to transmit that power through any dis- 
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tance aloDg that channel with great velocity, and to 
replace it at the end of its path. In doing this the 
motion of the water is simple and easily understood, 
each column is diminished in horizontal dimension and 
increased proportionally in vertical dimension, and 
again suffered to regain its original shape by the action 
of gravity. There is no transference of individual 
particles through, between and amongst one another, 
so as to produce collisions, or any other motions 
which impair moviilg force ; the particles simply 
glide for the moment over each other into a new 
arrangement, and retire back to their places. Thus 
the wave resembles that which we may conceive to 
pass along an elastic column, each slice of which is 
squeezed into a thinner slice, and restored by its 
elastic force to its original bulk, only in the water 
wave the force which restores the force of each water 
column is gravity, not elasticity. 

To conceive accurately of the forces which operate 
in wave transmission, and of the modus operandi^ to 
understand how the primary moving force acts on the 
column of fluid in repose, how this force is distributed 
among the particles, to distinguish the relative and 
absolute motions of the particles and the nature of 
the transmission of the form, and to understand how 
the force operates in at once propagating itself and 
restoring completely to rest those particles which 
form the vehicle of its transmission, is a study of 
much interest to the philosopher. To show how 
under a given form and outline of wave, in a given 
time, all and each of the individual particles of water 
obeying every one its own impulse and that of those 
around it, and subject to the laws of gravity and of 
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the original impulse, shall describe its own path with- 
out interfering with another's, and shall unite in the 
piroduction of an aggregate motion consistent with the 
continuity of the mass and with the laws of fluid 
pressure, — this is a problem which belongs to the 
mathematician, which has hitherto proved too 
arduous for the human intellect, and which we have 
thus endeavoured to facilitate and promote by the 
study^ of the absolute forms and phenomena of the 
waves themselves, and by the determination of the 
actual paths and motions of the individual particles 
of water. 

On some Conditions which affect the Phenomena 
of the Wave of the First Order. 

It has not appeared in any observations I have 
been able to make on the subject, that the wave of 
the first order retains the stamp of the many pecu- 
liarities that may be conceived to affect its origin. 
In this respect it is apparently different from the 
waves of sound or of colour, which bear to the ear 
and the eye distinct indications of many peculiar- 
ities of their original exciting cause, and thus enable 
us to judge of the character of the distant cause which 
emitted the sound or sent forth the coloured ray. It 
is not possible always to form an accurate judgment 
from the phenomena of the wave of the first order, 
of the nature of the disturbing cause, except in peculiar 
and small number of cases. 

I have not found that waves generated by impulse, 
by a fluid column of given and very various dimen- 
sion, by immersion of a solid body of given figure, by 
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motion in given velocity or in diflFerent directions ; I 
have not found in the wave obtained by any of these 
many means any peculiarity, any variation either of 
form or velocity, indicating the peculiarity of the 
original. In one respect, therefore, the wave of trans- 
lation resembles the sound wave; that all waves 
travel with the velocity due to half the depth, what- 
ever be the nature of their source. 

In one respect alone does the origin of the wave 
affect its history. Its volume depends on the quantity 
of power employed in its genesis, and on the distance 
through which it has travelled. A great and a little 
wave at equal distances from the source of disturb- 
ance, arise from great or little causes, but it is im- 
possible to distinguish between a small wave which 
has travelled a short distance, and one which, origin- 
ally high, has traversed a long space. 

Form of Channel — Its Effect on the Wave of 

Translation. 

The conditions which affect the phenomena of the 
wave of translation are therefore to be looked for 
in its actual circumstances at the time of observa- 
tion rather than in its history. The form and 
magnitude of the channel are among the most impor- 
tant of these circumstances. Thus a change in depth 
of channel immediately becomes indicated to the eye 
of the observer by the retardation of the wave, 
which begins to move with the same velocity as if 
the channel were everywhere of the diminished depth, 
that is, with the velocity due to the depth. Thus in 
a rectangular channel 4^ feet deep, the wave moves 
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with a velocity of 12 feet per second, and if the 
channel becomes shallower, so as to have only two 
feet depth, the change of depth is indicated by the 
velocity of the wave, which is observed now to move 
only with the velocity of 8 feet per second ; but if 
the channel again change and become 8 feet deep, the 
wave indicates the change by suddenly changing to 
a velocity of 1 6 feet per second. 

Length of Wave an Index of Depth. 

In like manner, a wave which in water 4 feet deep 
is about 8 yards long, shortens on coming to a depth 
of 2 feet to a length of 4 yards, and extends itself to 1 6 
yards long on getting into a depth of 8 feet. This 
extension of length is attended with a diminution of 
height, and the diminution of length with an increase 
of height of the wave, so that the change of length and 
height attend and indicate changes of depth. 

In a rectangular channel whose depth gradually 
slopes until it becomes nothing, like the beach of a 
sea, these phenomena are very distinctly visible ; the 
wave is first retarded by the diminution of depths 
shortens and increases in height, and finally breaks 
when its height approaches to equality with the 
depth of the water. The limit of height of a wave of 
the first order is therefore a height above the bottom 
of the channel equal to double the depth of the water 
in repose. If we reckon the velocity of transmission 
as that due to half the total depth, and the velocity 
of translation as that due to the height of the wave, 
it is manifest that when the height is equal to the 
depth these two are equal, but that if the height were 
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greater than this, the velocity of individual particles 
at the crest of the wave would exceed the velocity of. 
the wave form ; here accordingly the wave ceases, the 
particles in the ridge of the wave pass forward out of 
the wave, faM over, and the wave becomes a surge or 
broken foam, a disintegrated heap of water particles, 
having lost all continuity. 

In like manner does the gradual narrowing of the 
channel affect the form and velocity of the wave, but 
its effects are by no means so striking as where the 
depth is dimiuished. The narrowing of the channel 
increases the height of the wave, and the effect of this 
is most apparent when the height is considerable in 
proportion to the depth; the velocity of the wave 
increases in proportion as the increase of height of. 
the wave increases the total depth ; but with this 
increase of depth, the leugth of the wave also in- 
creases rapidly, and it does not break so early as in 
the case of the shallowing of the water* Its pheno- 
mena are only visibly affected to the extent in which 
a change of depth is produced in the channel by the 
volume of water added to the channel taking the 
velocity and form peculiar to that increased depth. 

Conchiding Remarks and Application, 

There are several great applicatious of our kuow- 
ledge of waves of the first order which give value to 
that knowledge, beyond that which belongs to truth 
for its own sake. The phenomena of the wave of 
translation are so beautiful and regular, that as a 
study of nature it possesses a high interest. The 
velocity of the wave is one of the great constants of 
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nature, and is to the phenomena of fluids what the 
pendulum is to solids, a connecting-link between time 
and force; as a phenomenon of hydrodynamics, it 
furnishes one of the most elegant and interesting 
exercises in the calculus of the wave mathematics. 

But besides its importance in these aspects, there 
are others in which it is capable of being regarded, 
each of which gives it value both in art and in 
science : — 

L The wave of the first order is to be regarded as 
a vehicle for the transmission of mechanical force 
(geological application). 

II. The wave of the first order is an important 
element in the calculation and phenomena of resist- 
ance of fluids (forms of ships, canals, &c.) 

III. The wave of the first order is identical with 
the great oceanic wave of the tide (improvement of 
tidal rivers). 

. IV. The water wave of the first order presents 
some analogy to the sound wave of the atmosphere 
(phenomena of acoustics). 



PART IL 



THE WAVE OF TRANSLATION AND THE WORK 
IT DOES AS THE CARRIER WA VE OF SOUND, 

It was in 1834 that I first saw the wave of trans- 
lation, which I also call the solitary wave. It was a 
year later before I had reasoned how to create such 
a wave, and to exhibit the phenomena I wished by 
the combined efforts of three horses on a channel 
36 feet wide and 6 feet deep. In this channel I was 
able to create a large solitary wave, which travelled 
onward with a uniform velocity of 1 2 feet a second 
or 8 miles an hour— which continued this uniform 
speed over a distance of many miles with unchanged 
form, slowly diminishing height, and slightly dimi- 
nishing speed. This wave had a peculiar shape of 
the cycloidal order, but radically different from any 
known wave. It rose above the level of the still 
water without the slightest hollow either in front of 
or behind its central height, and moved the whole 
mass of water embraced within its length in this for- 
ward direction, never recoiling or reacting backwards. 
Entering on still water, it left the water behind it 
equally still the moment it was passed, and did not 
by its mechanism of propagation part with any quan- 
tity of its moving power except the minute expen- 
diture of atomic friction. It would therefore have in 
a long smooth channel the quality of transporting a 
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large mass of water or a large m^easure of force to an 
unlimited distance with infinitesimal waste. That 
great solitary wave I reintroduce, because I believe 
that an intimate acquaintance with its nature and 
laws will in the future render great service to re- 
searches in physical and in chemical science. It has 
explained to me a multitude of phenomena, which our 
existing knowledge and our received laws and present 
theories had failed to explain, and I believe it will 
render great assistance to all students of the physical 
laws of the universe if the mode of its application to 
each science were understood and applied. 

It is because I have in my personal department of 
science found the knowledge of the nature of this 
wave so important, both for the sound understanding 
and successful execution of the work I had to do, that 
I believe it will be equally successful in the work of 
others if carefully studied and thoroughly understood. 

The first branch of physical science after hydro- 
dynamics in which I believe that a knowledge of the 
phenomena of the solitary wave may be of theoretical 
value, and lead to important practical use, is the 
science of sound, as it is my conviction that this 
wave is the sole conveyer of sound to a distance, and 
I should like to distinguish it in the atmosphere as 
the carrier wave of sound. 

It is necessary at the outset to draw a marked dis- 
tinction between certain phrases in common use in 
this science and the carrier wave of sound, as I pro- 
pose to define it. 

The phrases, " waves of sound," " oscillations of 
air," " atmospheric vibrations," and similar phrases, 
are too generally and vaguely used and applied in a 
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misleadiDg manner. The phrases or symbols em- 
ployed in most treatises to explain the nature of 
sound and sound waves are those of oscillation — 
vibration — or repetition of given motion in opposite 
directions. The swing of the pendulum backwards 
and forwards is taken as the type of these oscilla- 
tions, and the following illustration is generally given 
as the type of the nature of the genesis of sound and 
its propagation through the air. 

Take a basin of water or a smooth lake, drop a 
stone into it, and observe what follows. The stone 
in passing down makes a hollow in the water. This 
water is then filled up by water from below and from 
all round rushing in ; rushing in it forms a heap at 
the centre, this heap falls down again with a swing 
which carries it below the level, comes up again to 
the surface by another swing, goes down by a third 
swing, and goes on oscillating up and down, above 
and below the level, until at last by the friction of 
the particles the water comes to rest 

Continuing this illustration, it is next observed 
that the oscillations caused by the stone on the sur- 
face spread in a circle all round, having the hollow 
left by the stone in the centre, and that a series of 
concentric rings are formed of waves in alternate 
heights and hollows, diminishing in height as they 
extend, until at last they disappear. 

This is a perfect illustration of the genesis and dif- 
fusion of a series of oscillating waves as they follow 
in succession along the surface of smooth water 
moved by a fallen stone ; but as an illustration of the 
genesis or propagation of a sound wave through the 
air, it is quite misleading and erroneous, and has 
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probably done much to impede the science of acoii8tic& 
These oscillating waves are in no respect the types of 
the sound wave, and if the sound wave were to follow 
any such example, the consequence would be disas- 
trous. In waves of this kind short ones go slow and 
long ones quick, and if this were true of sound waves 
an ear listening to music a good way off would find 
that all the low notes reached it first, and the high 
notes did not arrive till much later, and that accord- 
ing as the hearer was nearer to or further from the 
musician, so the high notes and the low notes would 
be nearer together or further apart, so that each 
auditor would hear totally different music varying 
with the distance. 

But there is a second incongruity growing out of 
this illustration. One sound can reach my ear, like 
the tick of my watch or the report of a gun ; but if 
the oscillating theory of propagation were true there 
might be ten 'ticks of the watch sent to my ear, or 
twenty reports of the gun, and we know that no such 
phenomena take place. Each sound is carried once 
to the car and no more, and all the sounds of a 
melody reach the ear of a hearer each in its own 
place, in its due time, and all with the same speed. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest that, for the future, 
no such illustration of the manner in which sound is 
carried through the air shall be given, but that the 
sound wave shall be treated <as a solitary wave propa- 
gated in one single direction with a determined fore- 
known velocity, which is the same in every kind of 
sound, with only this distinction, that a very loud 
sound travelling to a great distance travels sensibly 
faster than a soft, gentle sound. 
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According to my view, each separate sound has 
one solitary wave of its own, which goes out from the 
source of sound along one straight line in a given 
direction, carries the impulse it receives, from what- 
ever source, with a given velocity, and delivers into 
the ear the single impulse it receives. It is thus one 
single complete phenomenon. 

I shall now proceed to show how a given sound can 
be first created, and then carried to a distance by a 
single wave in air of the same nature as a wave of 
translation in water; and I shall afterwards show 
how such a wave can, if necessary, be so separated 
into parts as to be spread abroad in many directions 
at once. 

For the right understanding of the phenomena of 
sound it is necessary to distinguish between the phe- 
nomena of creating sound at its source — of conveying 
it to a distance — and of hearing it in the ear. These 
three phenomena require careful distinction. 

L#et us begin with two simple sounds — a clap of 
the hands and the stroke of a hammer ; both are 
sounds instantaneous, without repetition or continua- 
tion. The stroke of a hammer may reach my ear in 
various ways. Suppose it to be given to the end of 
a long stick, the other end of which touches my head, 
the sound will be given to me from the iron of the 
hammer through the wood and the bones of my head 
as a single stroke, but if given to the piece of wood 
held at a distance, the sound will reach my ear 
through the air as a single sound just as before, only 
coming slower through the air than through the wood. 
In each case I shall hear a single stroke without re- 
petition. 
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I will next suspend an elastic ball by a thread 
from the ceiling. The thread shall be 40 inches long. 
I will place a stretched membrane in a vertical plane 
close to this ball, and I will draw the ball aside and 
let it swing so as to strike the centre of the mem- 
brane. It will recoil, then fall a second time and 
strike a second stroke, recoil again and go on striking 
one stroke every second of time until the resistance 
of the air and other hindrances bring it to rest 
There will thus be a succession of strokes and a repe- 
tition of phenomena, but each phenomenon will be 
quite independent of its successor, and each stroke 
will have sent into the air a single separate sound. 
It is to be observed that the mere fact that in certain 
cases certain causes give out a series of consequences 
following each other in close succession and in close 
resemblance, does not modify or interfere with the 
separate nature of each individual phenomenon* . If 
I had chosen to stop the ball at the end of its first 
full swing, one perfect sound would have been de- 
livered. This example truly illustrates what often 
happens in musical instruments. The successive beats 
were exactly timed by the length I gave to the pen- 
dulum to the number of one beat in each second of 
time. By making the string 10 inches long, the ball 
would have delivered two strokes a second instead of 
one, and by various other expedients any number of 
beats I chose could be given out with perfect regu- 
larity, and each beat would send out its own inde- 
pendent carrier wave into the air, and deliver each 
separate report at perfectly equal intervals to dis- 
tances far or near. 

In this example the independent natiure of the 
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creation of the phenomenon and its propagation to a 
distance are clearly shown. The contriver of the 
apparatus has the power either to create one single 
wave or to cause a succession of similar waves to be 
sent out at equal intervals, and in such manner that 
no single wave shall interfere with or interrupt its 
successor. Now there are many contrivances like 
this for the creation of sound, and of these one of the 
most instructive is the organ-pipe. 

Take a large organ-pipe i foot square and 32 feet 
long. Cover the end of it with a thin membrane. 
Let the ball strike this drum one stroke. That 
stroke will require the ^ part of a second to travel 
to the ear of a listener at' the end of the pipe, and 
if the ball be now so adjusted as to strike thirty- 
two strokes on the membrane in one second, these 
strokes will give to the ear of the listener the sound 
musicians call C. Here, again, there is no vibration. 
Thirty-two successive strokes create thirty-two inde- 
pendent waves, each of which carries a separate stroke 
into the ear, which, when taken in together, make 
the sound belonging to the number thirty-two. 

There is another way to make the same sound. 
Take a flat board, clap it on the end of the square 
pipe : the clap will push a foot of air forwards into 
the mouth of the pipe ; that air will cause a wave 
to run through the pipe which will take ^ of a 
second to travel, at the end of which time the wave 
will escape freely into the surrounding air. If at the 
moment of this escape I gave a second beat I should 
make a second wave, and on its escape a third, and 
80 on for thirty-two waves, and if I could do all 
these in one second of time I should have made the 

E 
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same sound C which I had previously done by the 
beats of the ball. 

But as the repetition of beats and daps in exactly 
measured time by human hands is scarcely possible, 
mechanism had to be invented to create these single 
air waves with exact precision of number and time. 
This mechanism is simple and ingenious. It is found 
that an air wave sent into a channel 32 feet long 
blocks it up, so that a second wave cannot enter till 
the first has escaped ; a reservoir is therefore pro- 
vided from which can be sent successive supplies of 
air into one end of the channel ; we open the com- 
munication between the reservoir and the channel, 
and a sudden rush of air creates a wave which 
blocks up the channel or pipe during the ^ of a 
second, and no ait can enter till this block is removed; 
but the moment this is done the air which was press- 
ing forward rushes in, and in its turn escapes at 
the far end, and the channel is now clear for a third 
rushy a third wave, a third block, and a third escape, 
and so on. The merit of this simple process is that 
the 32 feet length of the channel is itself made the 
instrument and measure for the admission of each 
single wave of air, inasmuch as the new one cannot 
begin till the old one has escaped at the end of the 
32 feet pipe. The nature of this self-acting process 
is rendered still more instructive by a device of the 
inventor, which enables a pipe of 16 feet of length to 
do the same duty as that of 3 2 feet. It might natur- 
ally be expected that the wave would travel 16 feet 
in half the time in which it travels 32 feet, and 
then there would be sixty-four waves in a second 
instead of thirty-two, and the sound delivered would 
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not be the same, but an ocjiave higher. The ingenious 
device which prevents this is the closing of the farther 
end of the pipe by a flat board, so that the wave 
instead of escaping shall be turned back, thus travel- 
ling twice over the i6 feet, and an opening is pro- 
vided through which it shall escape on its return, 
the going and returning occupying ^ of a second, 
just as it did before. 

This mode of making lengths of pipes give their 
own measure to times and numbers, is the principle 
on which great organ-pipes are constructed, and it 
is tiseful to consider wave genesis and sound genesis 
on this large scale, because we can examine the true 
mechanism of sound much better on this scale than 
on a minute scale. 

An organ-pipe formed of a wooden channel 64 
feet long and 4 feet square is a most instructive 
instrument The air makes only sixteen beats a 
second, sending sixteen waves a second, and each 
wave travels at the rate of 1024 feet a second, whether 
the pipe be large or small. Thirty-two waves along 
a 32 feet pipe in a second, and sixteen waves along 
a 64 feet pipe in a second, make up the same journey 
of 1024 feet in a second. 

Time. Bp«ed. 

■j^^ 16 X 64 = 1024 

The reservoir of air for the genesis of waves sent 
into channels of given length, and therefore measured 
in time by the successive blocks in each channel of 
one wave at a time, is kept full by the organ-bellows, 
and the pipe gives the time of the blocks. But ether 
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methods may be chosen to cause exactly the same 
number of waves, and measure them out in the same 
equal time, and by these methods the same sounds 
can be produced without the intervention of the organ- 
pipe. 

To do this a reservoir of air is provided, a flat 
board with a hinge is also provided, also a machine 
to open and shut that door thirty-two times in a 
second. Each time that door is opened a rush of air 
takes place and creates a wave, which is sent out 
from the open door, and travels with the standard 
speed of 1024 feet per second. Between the wave 
thus created by the mechanism of the opening door 
and the measuring lengths of the organ-pipe there is 
no practical difference, and the organ sound is thus 
produced without the organ. 

The same result has been obtained by another 
method, and without the merit of invention. It has 
existed from time immemorial as the music of the 
reed, and is produced in modern instruments by a 
simple steel spring. This elastic flat piece of steel is 
used to cover an opening ; it is fastened to one of the 
four edges of that opening, so that by its elastic force 
it can open and close the opening. What happens 
is this. The air from a reservoir passes through 
the steel door, either to open or to shut it. The 
maker of this arrangement has to proportion the 
thickness or thinness of the steel plate in such a 
manner that the recoil of the spring, when closed or 
opened by the force of the air, shall be of that exact 
force to close and open it thirty-two times in a second. 
It thus sends out thirty-two pulses of air, which 
create thirty-two successive waves, which, travelling 
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at the rate of 1024 feet a second, give forth the 
note C just as given by the organ-pipe. 

I have thus produced all the sounds of renowned 
musical instruments without once having recourse to 
the oscillations of positive and negative waves, which 
are erroneously supposed to constitute the essence of 
sound and sound waves, and which are repeatedly 
alleged to be formed on the model of undulations on 
the water from the falling stone. 

But I must now enter upon the more practical 
question of the method of propagation of such sounds 
as have their origin in unquestionable cases of oscil- 
lation, and in those cases also I shall show that 
although the causes of sound genesis may be found in 
the positive and negative oscillations of certain bodies, 
yet that the nature of the cause and the nature of 
the eflfect may 6e, mtist 6e, and are totally different. 

The vibration of a stretched string and that of a 
tuning-fork are familiar examples of oscillatory move- 
ments back and forward, up and down, just like the 
waves of water repeating each other in alternate 
heights and hollows. These oscillations to and fro 
of the stretched string or the steel fork do unques- 
tionably move the air in alternate oscillations, re- 
peating themselves like the oscillations on a pond 
disturbed by a falling stone. To this I offer no 
objection. What I allege is, that the motion just 
described is not the motion which gives to the ear 
the sensation of sound. The movements described 
are movements merely local ; they remain near the 
string or the fork ; they stir the air round about 
them just as the stone stirs the water round about it, 
but this local movement is quite of another nature 
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than the motion which must be generated in order 
carry the eflfect of a sounding body away from itse- — Jf 
and deliver it to the ear of a listener at a distance- ; 
and I will show that in order to do that means mu^ t 
be taken first to create a series of solitary waves, an^cd 
then to make these waves act as carrier wave^j 
transporting the sounds from the instrument to tL ^ 
ear at a distance. In other words, the operatio:aa 
carried on in the instrument di£fers from the operas- 
tion carried on through the air and from the effect t 
delivered by the carrier wave. 

The question I have to solve is thi^. How can ^ 
set of local agitations and vibrations to and fro be so 
employed and applied as to create uniform series oi 
solitary waves carrying sound in equal time anc3 
measure to a distance ? 

In the first place, it is easy to prove that the small 
oscillations do not and will not form sound waves, 
nor will they travel to a distance. A well-known 
experiment proves this. The tuning-fork, when 
struck, vibrates strongly, but does not send forth its 
sound to a distance ; a music string, stretched by a 
heavy weight, held up by the hand, and plucked like 
a harp string, oscillates and vibrates, but the air re- 
fuses to carry its oscillations and vibrations to a 
distance. Some new means must be supplied before 
the air can be persuaded to take up out of the string 
its moving force and carry oflF audible sounds from it 
to the distant ear. The carrier wave must first be 
created. 

We have now reached the question, how can the 
carrier wave be created by the vibration of a string 
which of itself cannot create such a wave ^ To find 
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out let us go back to the organ-pipe. The first 
in which I sent out a wave from the organ-pipe 
>7 taking a flat board, and giving it a successive 
I of pushes forward, so as to send forward at each 
a solitary aerial wave ; and in another such case 
>k a stretched sheet of parchment^ gave it a 
aaion of equal timed strokes with a ball, and thus 
out wave after wave of air to a distance. I 

now invent a mode by which a vibrating string 
L oscillating tuning-fork can sead forth a succes- 
of equidistant equal-timed waves, 
•r this purpose I must have recourse to my 
^hed membrane, to a flat movable board, or to 

artifice of that nature ; and I must so arrange 
at each vibration of the string shall send a throb 
rce into the board which shall push it forward 
ist the air, thus sending an aerial wave forward 
igh the air exactly as in the organ-pipe. Now 
is what is most ingeniously done in stringed 
aments. The strings of a guitar might be 
^hed on an open frame, dexterously struck into 
ct vibration and well timed by the skill of a 
i^ian, and yet totally fail to send a single wayo 
und to a listener at the end of the room. The 
is have been created, but the carrier wave 
lot been created. If a sheet of parchment be 
jhed on a hoop large enough to have vibrating 
^ stretched across it, then when one string is 
:ed and let go the reaction of the striking force 
give to the stretched membrane a quick short 
Ise forward, instantly generating an aerial wave 
r at right angles to the stretched membrane at 
ute of 1024 feet a second, and each succeeding 
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vibration will send out each successive wave in life=s5^e 
manner. This is the primitive instrument of tb=ae 
East. The guitar is another expedient of the san^Ke 
kind, but more refined and complex, and the vibi 
tions of each string move a flat, thin, elastic woode 
board, which is made fast upon a hoop or round f ram. ^ 
kept in shape by a strong wooden back. This soundL- 
ing board sends out by each pulse it receives from ^i 
string an aerial wave which carries its music to a di^ 
tance. A violin, a violincello, and a piano all mainl37 
depend for their excellence on the quality of this 
board, therefore an ancient violin with a good board 
is a matter of great price, far more costly and difficult 
to obtain than the most perfectly vibrating strings. 
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>Ar THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE SOUTARY WA VE 
IN WATER AND THE SOUND WAVE IN AIR. 

The genesis of sound, its transmission and its sensa- 
;ion, are three phases of the phenomena of hearing 
pirliich (in order to be investigated and clearly under- 
stood) should be as completely separated in the mind 
is though they were three independent phenomena. 
What happens at the source which gives out the 
sound, what happens in the ear which receives it, 
and what happens in the process of carrying it, form 
three independent subjects of investigation. 

Let us examine these phenomena as they take 
place in water. The solitary water wave is the only 
hydraulic phenomenon which performs the function 
of receiving certain mechanical power at one place, 
and delivering it unchanged at a distance, so that work 
shall be done by the original cause at a remote dis- 
tance if required, in the same manner as it would 
have been done at the origin. 

The genesis of this wave is as follows : — A sheet of 
still water extends a length of twenty miles. Call 
one end of this lake the starting station and the other 
end the delivery station. I possess a large reservoir 
of water, shut oflf above the level of this lake. This 
water I could employ to drive a wheel or to pump 
water to a high level, but I wish this work to be 
done twenty miles off. I have 1000 tons of water, 
and I wish to make the 1 000 ton-power work for me 
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at twenty miles' distance. I bave only got to deli^vier 
the whole mass into the lake at one moment. As 
the lake is 32 feet deep, in one hour from the water 
quitting the starting point, 1000 tons of water will 
be seen arriving at the other station, and if there be 
arrangements made to receive them they will at once 
do the work intended. 

It is important to notice that in this transmission 
there has been no loss or waste of power, with the 
slight exception of a small waste by friction. The 
phenomenon as seen would be as follows : — ^The 1000 
tons of water delivered into the lake would form a 
heap 100 feet forward from the sluice. This he«qp 
would be 2 feet high along the ridge, the length of 
which is 360 feet, sloping forwards and backwards 
over a breadth of 2CX) feet. In the next instant this 
heap is seen to be rapidly changing its place but not 
its shape : it moves uniformly at the rate of 32 feet 
a second, and is found at the end of an hour to have 
reached its destination at this uniform rate of 32 feet 
in a second. 

A reservoir has been prepared to receive it, into 
which it leaps and spends itself at once on the work 
ready for it, or it can remain stored up to do work 
at leisure. 

An important question here meets us. Might not 
the same useful work have been done by allowing the 
icxx) tons to flow slowly and gently into the lake in 
a continuous stream, and thus by raising slightly the 
level of the lake have accomplished the end in view ? 
The answer is, that the diflFusion of the icxx> tons 
store would have wasted nearly the whole of the use- 
ful power in the water, and scarcely an appreciable 
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cjiiantity of power would have been received at its 
final destination. 

We will next examine how this motion of trans- 
mission of so great a force by so great a mass of 
Mrater took place with such high speed and so small 
waste. First, none of the water sent into the lake 
at one end was sent forward to the other end. The 
whole lies at perfect rest where it fell, and all that it did 
in falling was to raise the mass in front of it up into a 
wave consisting of exactly the same quantity as itself, 
atom for atom. This second mass of displaced water 
(formbg the wave heap in advance) travels only so 
far forward as the pressure behind compelled it, and 
then subsiding gave out its motion to the water in 
front of it, compelling that in turn to form a third 
heap, and from the ridge of that third heap the water 
again falls to rest, giving out its motion to a new 
mass, and this process goes forward all along the lake. 

We have next to seek the cause of the particular 
speed of 32 feet a second. It is found, strangely 
enough, neither in the quantity of water nor in the 
speed of the motion with which it entered the lake, 
nor in any peculiarity in the source of motion, but 
alone in the depth of the water, and that is one of 
the most important points in the relation of the wave 
in water to the wave of sound, as it will be found 
that the depth of the aerial ocean bears as close a 
relation to the speed of propagation of sound as the 
depth of the lake bears to the transmission of power 
by the solitary water wave. We must examine into 
what happens in the lake when under the influence 
of a wave, and how its speed increases or diminishes 
with the varying depth of the water. 
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It might be naturally thought that it would 
harder to drive the larger mass of deep water forwi 
than the smaller mass of the shallower lake, and thac / 
therefore, the speed would be greater in the shallower 
and less in the deeper water. The contrary is tbi.e 
fact. A lake four times as deep sends its waves for- 
ward twice as fast, and nine times the depth send^ 
the wave forward thrice as fast, and a sea one hundred 
times as deep would send it ten times as fast, and in 
that case the twenty miles we have done in an hour 
would have become two hundred miles, and that is 
only about one-third part of the speed of sound. 

We must look for the cause of this in the nature 
of the motion which takes place in the inside of the 
wave. Looked at from above the surface, the wave 
seems to be made of water rushing forward with high 
speed; but looked at from down below, the real motions 
of the atoms of water are found to be quite different 
from the seeming motions of the wave. Seen from 
below each atom is observed to be first lifted gently 
straight up, then moved gradually slowly forward, 
growing quicker and quicker until right under the 
crest of the wave it moves fastest forward, then 
slower and slower, and at the end moving slowly 
down to its old level, where it remains at rest. 
Thus four different processes take place during the 
transit of the wave. First, starting up and forward ; 
second, gradually quickening to the highest speed ; 
third, gradually slackening speed; fourth, stopping. 
Simultaneously with these motions forward are taking 
place different motions upward. First, gently rising ; 
second, springing up and stopping ; third, slowly faU- 
ing down ; fourth, coming to rest on the original level. 
These two sets of motion constitute the process of 
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^^ave genesis as it can be seen by the eye which 
^^atches each water particle during the wave transit ; 
^tid the complete understanding of this process is 
Necessary in order to comprehend the constitution of 
the wave. 

All these changes are simultaneously going on in 
different degrees throughout the mass of the fluid, 
whose elevation and wave form are seen above the 
sui-face, and all the columns of particles in it — in one 
line from right to left, and vertically up and down — 
start forward at the same instant, march in line, and 
stop at the same instant. But, though all alike in 
right to left and forward motion, they differ in up 
and down motion. Those near the bottom rise up 
and descend through a small space ; all (say i foot 
from the bottom) rising and falling i inch, and all 1 2 
feet from the bottom rising and falling 12 inches, 
while those on the surface rise and fall to the exact 
height of the wave itself. 

This measured methodical and somewhat compli- 
cated motion may be said to form the mechanism of 
the wave, and all the particles which constitute it 
may be considered as the individuals of an army per- 
forming methodical manoeuvres in systematic line 
and order. These motions in the water wave are an 
exact type of the motions in the air wave. 

In the methodical nature of these manoeuvres we 
will now search for the cause why the same force 
employed in wave genesis should result in a rapid 
moving wave in deep water, and a slow moving wave 
in shallow water ; or why it should communicate a 
motion twice as quick to a mass of water four times 
as great. We can only understand this by following 
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out the perfect contrast which exists between the 
two natures of motion concerned in wave creation 
and wave propagation. 

We have seen that when the wave travels across a 
sea from one side to another, the water making that 
wave does not travel, but stays behind, and the con- 
trast now to be added is this — ^that in the quick 
moving Waves seen on the surface the imder water 
particles move slow, while in the slow moving wave 
in shallow water these under water particles move 
quick. Thus the wave motion and the water motion 
may be of quite opposite natures. 

We must see how to reconcile these opposites. 
When I throw a large mass of water into one side of 
a deep reservoir, and thus lay on the top a heavy 
weight, that weight quickly makes itself felt as a 
burden on all the columns of water standing directly 
below it ; to this strain the vertical columns gradu- 
ally yield, and as they cannot go into the side of the 
reservoir, they go forward, forming a vertical wall of 
water, extending from top to bottom of the reservoir. 
Now the mass of added water will in diminishing 
send this wall forward through a smaller space in 
proportion as the water is deeper, because a large 
area moved a little way forward will make room for 
the added mass of water, while a smaller area of the 
shallower water would require to move much further 
forward to make room for the same added mass. 
Therefore the motion of the particles in the wave is 
shorter, slower, and smaller in deep water than in 
shallow. 

But a deep water wave has another quality which 
a shallow water wave has not. The deep water wave 
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lUoves much quicker than the shallow water wave — 

&tBt, because the distance to go is less, and second, 

because the force to move it is greater. The force of 

'^ column of water is 64 lbs. on the foot for every foot 

of depth, and therefore at 10 feet deep the force of a 

column of water pushing another forward would be 

640 lbs. of pushing force ; at 20 feet deep it would be 

1280 lbs., and at 40 feet it would be the force of a ton 

on the foot. This twofold proportion of lesser weight 

to be removed and of greater force for its removal 

gives increased, speed in a twofold proportion, which 

we may call the duplicate or square of the depth. 

EquivcUent Oceans. 

It may help here to elucidate the subject we are 
treating that we should conceive three equivalent 
oceans, and investigate their phenomena. A sea of 
water 32 feet deep is the equivalent of a mass of 
mercury or of molten metal 28 inches deep, and of an 
ocean of air 5 miles deep. These three seas or oceans 
being of equal weight, contain the same quantity of 
matter in a given vertical column. It therefore 
follows as an elementary truth that any given force 
applied to produce motion in one column of the one 
fluid would communicate to it the same motion as to 
an equivalent column in the other fluid, and careful 
ezperimeut has shown that like mechanical force 
applied in like manner to all three seas sends forward 
through each a single solitary wave moving with a 
uniform speed, and deliverinjg the force communicated 
to it into whatever receptacle has been prepared 
for it 
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£ut between the three oceans would be this marked 
distinction, that though the mass to be moved, the 
force used to move it, and the resulting delivery at a 
distance may be alike, the times of delivery would be 
diflFerent. The wave which would travel in the water 
ocean 32 feet per second would travel through the 
aerial ocean 880 feet in a second, and through a 
mercurial ocean 1 2 inches a second. Thus the pheno- 
mena of equivalent ocean weights seem in the matter 
of wave transmission to be quite discordant. 

We will proceed to their reconciliation. We must 
find an ocean of water as deep as an ocean of air (say 
24,000 feet deep), and we must imagine an ocean of 
mercury of the same depth. The remarkable recon- 
ciliation will be this, that in these three oceans a 
given wave will travel with exactly the same speed. 
We have no means of testing the accuracy of this 
assertion in a mercurial ocean, but we have the 
means of testing it in the water ocean, because the 
sun in his daily revolution round the earth makes in 
passing over the ocean one great solitary wave of 
translation, and the moon in passing over the ocean 
also creates a second solitary wave of translation, and 
these two waves are transmitted from shore to shore 
with exactly the same speed in water with which the 
sound wave is sent through the equivalent ocean of 
air. I am so impressed with the truth of this law, 
that the velocity of this solitary wave in any fluid is 
due to the depth of the fluid in which it moves, 
whether thick or rarefied, that I hazard the hypo- 
thesis, that in the unknown element which pervades 
the universe, and which, though unknown, is the 
cause and medium of the most familiar phenomena of 
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everyday life, proceeding on the same basis of calcu- 
lation as in the water and air occurs, we shall find 
that the ethereal ocean should be given a height 
of 5,000,000,000 miles, and that the corresponding 
velocity of the solitary wave through that ocean 
would be 1,000,000,000 feet per second, or 1,000,000 
times faster than the speed of the corresponding wave 
in air. 

If we consider these four oceans of metal, water, air, 
and ether as elements for the propagation of waves, each 
ocean of unlike nature but all governed by like laws, 
we shall be able to understand how the phenomena 
of earthquakes, tides, sound, light, heat and electricity 
are all the result of physical forces stored up, then 
suddenly set free and carried by a wave of translation 
through its own ocean to the place of its destined 
effect. Thus everywhere in one shape or another 
these waves are doing the work of the universe, each 
by different means, but all by the same law. 

Equivalent Oceans, 

Water ocean . . . . ^^ feet deep. 
Mercurial ocean . . . 29,1258 inches deep. 
Air ocean . . . . 26,400 feet deep. 

Five miles high. 

So long as we consider only one wave transmitted 
through an ocean of unchanging depth and like 
material we can calculate with certainty the speed of 
the wave, but if we conceive the wave generated in 
one fluid to pass into the ocean of another fluid we 
must foresee that change would be inevitable. The 
atoms of the lighter fluid would be incapable of giving 
equivalent speed to the atoms of the heavier fluid, 

F 
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while the atoms of the heavier fluid might give much 
more than their own speed to the atoms of a lighter 
fluid. Also in the transmission from one fluid to 
another, part of the motion of the one might be given 
off to the other and part retained. Likewise if one 
portion of a fluid were in a different condition from 
another portion of the same fluid, by heat, motion, or 
some other cause^ the transmission might be hindered, 
accelerated, changed in direction, created or stopped, 
and from these differences a great variety of wave 
modifications would follow. 

Anotlier cause of wave modification is this, A 
channel or reservoir of water may have a given depth 
and nevertheless have a varying form. A lake may 
be deep in the centre and shallow towards the sides, 
or the contrary, and thus an unseen cause would 
become an element in the nature of the wave so as to 
double or halve the velocity of its speed. 

These elements of wave variation in the deep ocean 
become equally serious and of a different nature when 
we pass from a deep water ocean to a deep air ocean. 
In the atmosphere we study its phenomena from the 
bottom while its variations are going on from the top, 
and we can only infer what the phenomena probably 
are which are going on at the top. What we do know 
is, that a given quantity of air down below occupies 
a larger and larger place as it rises up. We know 
that a thousand gallons of air if taken to one-eighth of 
the calculated height would increase in bulk to 1 1 50, 
and carried half way up would become 2000 gallons, 
and at heights which we have not reached would 
swell out into 40CX5 and 8ocx5 gallons. Thus the 
same weight of air and the same number of atoms 
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"taking quite different bulks may also take quite 
different states, and so in the remote heights of the 
atmosphere the same enormous variety of conditions 
might exist as those caused in the bottom of the water 
ocean by the configuration of the land on which it rests. 

But there is one cause of approximate uniformity 
in the aerial ocean which mitigates such difficulties 
in the higher regions. While a given volume of air 
may change enormously its bulk, as it lies lower 
down or higher up in the atmosphere, that same mass 
cannot change its weight, and as we are always able 
at the bottom to measure the whole weight above us, 
we can by that means measure accurately the forces 
which propagate the air waves along the bottom of 
the air ocean in which we move. These calculations 
we must now proceed to make. 

The great propagating force of the aerial atmo- 
sphere being its elastic or pushing power, and that 
pushing power being always accurately measured by 
the weight resting above it, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the pushing power of the atmospheric 
ocean must diminisli in exact proportion as the weight 
pressing on it diminishes : therefore that portion of 
the atmosphere which is high up can have very little 
effect on the propagation of a wave low down ; in 
other words, the elastic force diminishes in the exact 
ratio of the superincumbent weight Now, in the 
water ocean this, is quite different, for in it the weight 
does diminish upward in successive layers of equal 
weight, but the pushing force remains sensibly the 
same from top to bottom, being due to other causes, 
while the pushing force of the air is due to weight 
alone. 
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The consequence of this difference is, that we must 
measure the effect of the propagating force of an 
aerial wave by a power diminishing as the height 
increases, and this diminution will be uniformly mea- 
sured by the diminished weight of that height. 

Let us now take the ocean of water and its equi- 
valent ocean of air, and compare the effects of what 
we have been considering in the two. Take a conve- 
nient height of 32 feet as the water ocean, and the 
corresponding height of 25,603 feet as the air ocean. 
Conceive the water ocean divided into eight hori- 
zontal strata, each 4 feet deep ; the uppermost 4 feet 
below the surface, the second 8 feet, the next 1 2 feet, 
and so on through 16, 20, 24, 28, 32. As each one 
of these occupies the same bulk, has the same elastic 
force, and the same power to move and be moved, 
the propagation of the wave increases in a given 
ratio to the depth without variation caused by vary- 
ing condition. 

On the other hand, let us divide the air ocean with 
the same number of level strata of equal weight, each 
stratum weighing exactly the same as the 4 feet 
stratum of water. Between the weights of these suc- 
cessive strata of air there would be no difference from 
the equivalent strata of water ; but in pushing force 
or elasticity there would be a radical difference, for 
the pushing force of each successive stratum of given 
weight of air would become less and less in exact 
proportion to its order of stratum, the pushing force 
of the lowest stratum being eight times that of the 
highest, diminishing upwards in the proportion of 
8, 7> 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I. 

The consequence of this graduated diminution of 
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i in successive upward strata is^ that we must 
the measure of effective force in wave speed 
T down in the air ocean than in the equivalent 
5r ocean, this proportion being that in the water 
n we took one half of the depth as our measure 
jpeed, whilst in the air ocean we take two-thirds 
le equivalent depth, 
eometrically this is represented in the following 



lUer :• 



e 




36 two diagrams represent by their successive 
;hs strata of equivalent weights in water and in 
The pushing power is represented by the hori- 
al lines, which remain unvarying in the water 
n and diminish gradually in the air ocean, the 
hematical consequence of which is that the centre 
BFect in the one is half-way down and in the other 
•thirds. The water wave will therefore be mea- 
d in speed by the velocity acquired in falling 
ugh half the depth, and the air wave by the 
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velocity acquired in falling through two-thirds of the 
depth. 

The condition of our atmosphere being affected by 
the weight of the upper air and by 'the effect whicli 
that weight has in regulating the elastic force by 
which the sound wave is propagated, is the reason 
why we have dealt with the atmosphere as though it 
were an ocean of uniform depth, aud of weight 
increasing exactly with that depth. Hence we have 
obtained a velocity for the air wave which is precisely 
that which experiments in sound have given. These 
results are as follows : — 

32 feet of water ocean. 

32 X 800 feet of air ocean = 25,600 feet high. 

Speed due to two-thirds of 25,600 feet high » 1045 feet 

33 feet water gives . . . . = 1060 feet. 

34 feet water gives . . . . = 1077 feet 

Sound by experiment varies with the barometer, or 
mercury and water measure from 1024 to 1096 feet 
speed. 

We now know that our atmosphere will carry an 
impulse given to it in the same manner as a sea of 
water or the ocean will carry an impulse given to it, 
and whether that impulse be violent or gentle, will 
carry it with a given speed, and that speed will be 
proportioned to the nature or condition of the atmo- 
sphere or the air ocean. We will now consider the 
circumstances in the condition of the atmosphere 
which produce variations in the normal speed of this 
impulse, which variations, however, are never such as 
to make the sound travel less than 1000 feet a second, 
or more than 1 100 feet. The conditions which may 
cause a variation of 10 per cent, from the highest to 
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the lowest speed of sound are those indicated by the 
l>arometer, which marks the changing weight of the 
atmosphere. The passage of the sun and moon over 
our heads and under our feet cause ebbing and flow- 
ing in the ocean of air just as they cause tides in the 
water ocean, and as a solitary wave in water or air 
travels faster in greater depth and slower in shallower 
depth, so a souud wave carries sound faster when the 
barometer shows that the ocean of air is deeper, and 
slower when the barometer shows it to be shallower. 

Another cause changes the condition of the atmo- 
sphere. The same weight of air will form a deeper 
ocean when hot than when cold, but it does not 
always follow that in cold air souud will always travel 
slower than in hot air, because in our atmosphere 
the condensation of cold air may cause a rush of air 
into the cold place, and a rush of air away from the 
hot place, and so cause a high barometer where the 
thermometer was low and a low barometer where the 
thermometer was high. These opposite conditions 
may therefore agree with, assist, oppose, alter, or 
counteract each other, and although heat may cause 
the variations the barometer will be the safer mea- 
sure of the condition of the atmosphere for the trans- 
mission of the sound wave, which will always travel 
faster with a high barometer and slower with a low. 

There is still another cause of slight variation in 
the velocity of sound, namely, the nature and mea- 
sure of the force which creates it. As a general rule, 
all sounds of the voice and of musical instruments 
are created by forces so gentle in comparison to 
the mass of the atmosphere, that their effects do 
not alter sensibly its condition, but a violent force 
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like a clap of thunder or the explosion of a large 
magazine of powder does for the moment so modify 
the condition of the atmosphere as sensibly to affect 
the barometer. If we use a water barometer 32 feet 
high, the report of a cannon would make it vary an 
inch or two, and a barometer made of enclosed air 
would show a sensible compression. This increase of 
velocity has thus been made appreciable in sounds of 
extraordinary loudness only. 

Although, as I have said, we live at the bottom of 
an ocean of what we call air, that ocean is made up 
of several substances. There is one ocean of oxygen, 
a second of nitrogen, four times as large, and there is 
a sea of vapour or water air of continually varying 
quantity. Possibly, also, there may be a good deal 
of pure hydrogen and some other gases, but the three 
great atmospheres pervading our aerial ocean are 
oxygen, nitrogen, and vapour. These three atmo- 
spheres all iconsist of atoms of matter of quite different 
natures, and as Dalton and other philosophers have 
shown, each of them pervades space separately and 
independently. Each atom of these elements has a 
clear vacant space around it of more than one thou- 
sand times its own bulk, and all the atoms of one 
kind, standing off from the others at this great dis- 
tance, leave plenty of. room vacant and free for the 
occupation of any other groups of atoms which may 
have force to occupy that space, and which may have 
like but different distances between their own atoms. 
We may readily conceive three entirely different 
atmospheres pervading the space which we call our 
atmosphere — being everywhere — leaving each other 
quite free, and yet in some mode affecting each other. 
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This triple atmosphere has much to do with the 
propagation of sound. 

Let us consider them in their independent condi- 
tion. If there existed no atmosphere around us but 
that of oxygen, our mercurial barometer would only 
stand 6 inches high instead of 30 inches, and would 
only rise one mile high in a uniform ocean, and in the 
rarefied state would be only one-fifth of its present den- 
sity. Sound in this oxygen atmosphere would only 
travel at the low speed due to one mile of height. 

The second independent atmosphere, that of nitro- 
gen, if it existed alone would show a barometric height 
of 24 inches of mercury, but it would rise to four miles 
as an ocean of uniform density, and sound would 
be transmitted through it at the speed due to four 
miles. 

The third atmosphere, that of vapour, is radically 
different from the other two, as it exists in a state of 
continual variation caused by, and itself causing con- 
tinual changes of temperature. While we may con- 
sider our air ocean as having a tolerably level surface 
above, like that of the sea, we cannot consider the 
vapour ocean as having any such level surface ; we 
must, on the contrary, consider it as rising and falling 
in an endless series of undulations, as being also here 
a very dense atmosphere, and there a very rare one ; 
and further, we must recognise in this vapour its con- 
stant tendency to change from the state of a pure 
vapour into water-films, air-bubbles, and rain-drops, 
and in all these phases it will pass out of the region 
of a perfect conductor of sound into that of a positive 
non-conductor. 

Happily these three are so nicely mingled in our 
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atmosphere that they practically form but one, and 
though UQCombined (chemically) are physically inter- 
mixed, but leave free spaces between them and 
mutually act and react upon each other by attraction 
and repulsion. It is worth observing that ascending 
upwards the vapour atmosphere will be the first to 
disappear. The oxygen will be the second, and in 
the higher regions only the nitrogen will remain ; a 
disposition evidently in harmony with the necessities 
of animal and vegetable life. 
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In this table are some remarkable phenomena. An 
air atmosphere of five miles in depth gives a velocity 
of sound 1062 feet a second, and an atmosphere of 
six miles gives a velocity of 1162 feet a second, a 
diflference of one mile in depth giving only a differ- 
ence of speed of icx) feet in a second. 

A second point wortliy of note is the change of 
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velocity in sound which attends the ordinary changes 
of weather as shown in the barometer. We may con- 
sider 27 inches to 31 inches as extreme ranges of the 
mercurial barometer. Thirty-one feet on the water 
barometer is equivalent to 27.36 inches on the mer- 
curial barometer. Thirty-six feet on the water baro- 
meter is equivalent to 31.77 inches of mercury. To 
these numbers correspond 24,8cx> feet of equivalent 
atmosphere and 28,800 feet, and the two correspond- 
ing sound speeds are 1028 and 1 108, being a difference 
of 88 feet a second, so that in the extremest oscilla- 
tions of weather the change of speed of sound may 
be 80 feet a second^ or a variation under 8 per 
cent. Attention may here be called to another phe- 
nomenon in the nature of certain exceptional sounds 
which will cause an exceptional variation in speed. 
A sound is created by forces sufficiently powerful to 
change the condition of a large portion of our atmo- 
sphere ; such a sound may be caused by some great 
explosion, as of a volcano or mine, or even of a large 
cannon, sufficient to raise the air ocean for an instant 
1000 feet above its standard height. This report 
would travel 1 7 feet a second faster than a common 
sound, and at a mile distance would be 84 feet ahead 
of the normal distance, and at 10 miles ojQT would be 
840 feet ahead, and would thus arrive nearly one 
second before its due time. This is the explanation 
of the experiment made by Captain Parry on the ice 
of the Polar region, where he ordered a cannon to fire 
in the direction of observers at a distance, and they 
heard the report of the gun Jirst, while the order to 
fire reached them second — in other words, the loud 
sound outstripped the gentler sound. 
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We have now spoken of the exceptional causes that 
affect the speed of a sound wave, and have seen that 
a force powerful enough to elevate our atmosphere 
by looo feet was only able to quicken the sound by 
1 6 feet, that is by ^ part of its speed. Some phi- 
losophers have supposed that every source of sound 
has a special power to change the condition of the 
atmosphere, so as to alter tlie speed sufficiently to 
quicken it by over 140 feet a second. The power 
required to do this would be that necessary to raise 
the height of the atmosphere from 24,ocx) feet to 
32,000 feet. In order to accomplish this the unseen 
agency of heat has been called in, and the quantity 
of heat necessary to do this would be the quantity 
necessary to raise the surrounding atmosphere from 
freezing to boiling point. That every gentle musical 
sound should have sufficient strength to place the 
whole of the atmosphere between the source and the 
receiver of the sound in this condition of intense heat 
or of violent strain, is too unreasonable to be listened 
to for a moment, if it bad not received the sanction 
of distinguished names. No such fiction is needed, 
for the solitary carrier wave of sound does that work 
with exactly the velocity which experiment has shown 
to be the true speed of sound, namely, above 1000 
feet a second. 

It may be mentioned here that even Sir Isaac New- 
ton's calculations of the speed of sound fell 100 feet 
short of the truth, and therefore corresponded to an 
error of a mile in the height of the atmosphere, and 
that he could invent nothing better to account for 
the error than this sudden inflammation of the atmo- 
sphere. To this the reply is, that the existence of the 
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solitary wave of txanslation was not known to New- 
ton, that the nature of its genesis and propagation 
could therefore then not be calculated ; but that pre- 
sent knowledge of the nature and laws of this wave 
completely explain and accurately measure its pheno- 
mena without the introduction of any hypothesis 
contradicted by fact. 

The inside of the Carrier Wave and what is going 

on there. 

Nothing can be more vague or misleading than the 
manner in which the words wave, wave length, wave 
oscillation, are being used both in the sciences of 
light and of sound. A wave of the ocean has, as we 
have seen, two di£ferent aspects, the one presented to 
the spectator looking at it from above and the other 
to him who regards it from below the surface, and it 
seems not improbable that the one aspect is radically 
different from the other. We will take an ordinary sea 
surface wave ; what is seen is a ridge of water rising 
between crest and hollow 8 feet, from crest to crest 60 
feet long, and travelling its own length in 4 seconds or 
about 10 miles an hour, and the form of curve which 
the spectator sees has a beautiful shape, sharp at the 
crest and sloping from it gently towards the bottom 
of the hollow. To the eye this great mass of water 
seems to be actually traveUing at this great speed, but 
does not so travel. A bit of floating sea- weed shows 
that while it goes forward with the crest of the wave 
it returns back in the hollow of the wave, and in deep 
water it goes each time as far back in the hollow as it 
was taken forward in the crest. What is truly seen 
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by the observer is this. He sees a form going steadily 
forward from place to place unchanged, but he knows 
that the water itself does not travel with this form, 
but only goes forward so much and backward so much 
and so remains near its own place. Let the same 
spectator descend in a diving dress to the bottom of 
the sea, and no wave is to him anywhere visible. 
When he is not far from the surface he receives a 
push from the water forward as the crest passes 
over his head, and he receives an equal pull back- 
ward as the hollow follows the crest, and as he goes 
downwards to the bottom the push and the pull 
each become gentler, and in greater depths become 
insensible. 

The careful observer must now supply himself with 
some floating particles of the same weight as water, 
and these he must sprinkle throughout the water 
which surrounds him. If he is lo feet under water 
he will observe each floating atom move forward when 
a wave crest passes over his head, and backward when 
the hollow passes over his head. He will next observe 
that the atom moves upward under the face of the wave 
and downward under the back of the wave. Watch- 
ing these motions more closely he will find that these 
four motions are really four parts of one and the same 
circle, and that each water atom makes a complete 
revolution in a vertical circle, which it repeats with 
each successive wave. 

When the observer descends to the depth of 20 
feet he finds the floating atoms describing similar 
circles, only they are now but half the diameter ; but 
they keep time with those above them and with the 
moving wave along the surface. Descending to 40 
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feet it is found that the circle is still more diminished 
in diameter, and this continues as the depth increases 
until the motion dies out. 

These therefore we may call local waves, insomuch 
as they do not remove the water they agitate out of 
its place, and the oscillations which appear to travel 
are only the seeming motions of a form repeated over 
and over again in the same place. 

We will now examine under water a quite other 
nature of wave, not one repeating itself over and over 
in one place and so seeming to the eye to travel, but 
a single wave form travelling alone without follower or 
predecessor, and carrying with it some latent power 
from beginning to end of its journey, however long. 
To the eye above the water there may be little 
apparent difference between the form of this solitary 
wave and that of one of the oscillating waves ; it will 
have a crest as its centre, a front sloping down for- 
wards and a back sloping down backwards, but there 
will be no hoUow below the level either before or 
behind ; the wave will pass by a gentle curve into the 
straight line of the still water level, and the water out 
of which the wave has passed returns to its state of 
^ead level. This solitary wave may also be 60 feet 
long and may also travel about 10 miles an hour, but 
ihe characteristic between the two different kinds of 
waves is to be found under water. 

The observer who goes under the surface of the 
water and distributes his floating marks around him, 
finds to his surprise that none of these revolve as 
before in a circle. He next observes that they all 
make one single step forward and stop ; also that the 
step of each particle begins when the extreme front 
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of the wave has been reached, and ceases the momeDt 
the extreme back of the wave has left it. He also 
observes that this single step is absolutely all that 
happens to the under water particles. His next obser- 
vation is, that there is no change in the length of the 
step forward as he, the observer, follows the move- 
ments from the surface of the water to the bottom, 
there is no diminution in descending such as was seen 
in the oscillating wave. When this solitary wave has 
a small height each step forward is a small one (say 
a yard), and when the height is greater the step for- 
ward is larger (say a fathom), but in each wave every 
particle from top to bottom starts forward at the same 
instant, makes exactly the same length of step, and 
stops at exactly the same instant. Thus the tw(^ 
waves are radically different. 

There are minor distinctions between these two* 
orders of waves which must not be overlooked. We^ 
may see on the top of the water a solitary wave 200^ 
feet long, aud we may notice it travelling forward at— 
the rate of 20 miles an hour, and we may select a-^ 
wave of the same length out of a group of oscillating- 
waves, and find that its seeming velocity is only 
1 7 miles an hour. (The length of an oscillating wave 
is found to have a definite relation to its speed, and 
we calculate the speed of surface sea waves by a- 
standard measure of 3.57 feet. Thus in a given sea 
all the surface waves will be seen travelling with 
different speeds according to their differing lengths.) 
But in that same sea there is only one speed for the 
solitary wave, which is that obtained from the depth 
of the sea. 

There is another minor difference between these 
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two waves. The height of a solitary wave has to be 
added to the depth of the water in calculating the 
speed of the wave, whereas in oscillating waves the 
speed varies only with change of wave length. 

When we go back to the aerial atmosphere or air 
ocean, we find the same phenomena take place there 
as in the water ocean, only at the bottom instead of 
at the top. In that fact we can at once see why all 
sounds must be propagated in solitary waves, instead 
of by oscillating waves. Oscillating waves do not 
reach the bottom of any deep ocean. They represent 
mere local disturbances, and each local disturbance 
has a special speed of its own and a local wave length 
of its own ; also its disturbance becomes less and less 
as it is nearer to or further from the centre of local 
agitation. But the solitary wave moves the air atoms 
forward through an unvarying distance, travels with 
an unvarying speed, and so delivers all sounds com- 
mitted to it in exactly the same time, order, and 
speed in which they were given. It is thus the only 
possible instrument for the transmission of musical 
sound. 

The one phenomenon which we at the bottom of 
the air ocean can observe, during the transmission of 
a carrier wave, is the fact of the step taken forward 
by each particle of air during the transmission. Each 
particle is started, sent forward, and stopped. This 
is one complete phenomenon, and its efiect upon the 
ear is to give to each rank of particles of air in the 
entrance channel of the ear a like simultaneous step 
forward. This simultaneous march in the channel of 
the ear is suddenly stopped by an upright partition 
on which they all at once deliver their impulse ; and 
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to the mechanism for the further transmission of the _ 
carrier wave we must give careful investigation, for rX'Oi 

this mechanism is admirably suited to the propaga ^. 

tion of sound by a wave of the first order, or, as I have^^ e 
called it, the carrier wave, and is in no way adaptedJEad 
for the reception of the oscillating or secondary clas8^»&^ 

of waves ; but the consideration of this must be post c- 

poned till further on. 

Musical Sound. 

From an examination of the nature of the atmo— ^ 
spheric wave of translation, and the work it does as ^^ a 
carrier wave of sound, it might be inferred that ther^^"^ 
is a monotonous sameness and want of variety in the^^ -^ 
sounds carried by this wave, which may seem a*^ -** 
variance with the infinite variety in quality, nature^ '^f 
and eff'ects which are found in those melodic harmo — ^ 
nies that we call music. The erroneous theory (as 
call it) of musical sound is that which supposes it 
consist of oscQlations and vibrations formed on th 
model of the waves in a pond oscillating to and fro. 
and vibrating up and down, and spreading out 
round in circles, each size of wave having a peculiar*^ 
speed and space of its own. 

My theory, on the contrary, is that all sounds arc? 
carried through the air alike with one same speed, in 
one same kind of wave ; that the wave moves always 
one way forwards, never oscillates forwards and back- 
wards ; and that all musical sounds and all musical 
relations grow out of this uniformity. 

I nevertheless admit the obvious fact that vibra- 
tions like those of a piano string may be employed as 
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& mechanism by which the genesis of sound waves 
zciay be accomplished. 

They may give to what is called a sounding board 

the impulse required to create each wave of sound, 

cuid send it forward, but the vibrations end there ; 

and what is carried forward and passed into the ear 

lias Qo resemblance to the oscillations of the string 

^which was employed to move the board ; and I need 

scarcely add that the phenomena in the labyrinth of 

the ear have as little likeness to the vibrations of the 

piano string employed to send out the wave as the 

report of a shot has to the cannon which fired it. 

I miist now face the question, How does the sound 
wave convey musical impressions, if it does not carry 
the oscillations of the string ? 

The answer I give is, that the sound wave carries 
precise measures of time; that just as exact dimensions 
of size and form create a piece of sculpture, and give 
an impression of beauty to the eye, so do exact 
measures and relations of time give the impression 
of beauty to the ear. 

Time and time-keeping is the sole element of 
musical sound. I will begin with the simplest 
elements of music. The beat of a drum, and men 
marching to its time, the twang of a tambourine, 
and women dancing to it, are rude samples of the 
pleasure arising out of keeping time. The pleasures 
of the march and of the dance equally show that 
accurate time-keeping gives a mysterious pleasure to 
the mind. Those who have been in the East have 
had proofs of this fact, by witnessing masses of men 
standing hours in the enjoyment of simultaneous 
movement; stepping backwards and forwards and 
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right and left, keeping time to two or three rude 
notes on a whistle — the man who blows the whistle 
becoming equally intoxicated with the delight 
Exact time-keeping must be regarded as a charac- 
teristic element of human pleasure* But it may be 
said that successive beats of a drum and equal time 
steps of a man are neither music nor beauty. 

I say they are the first rude elements of it, and I 
will now proceed to show how out of these elements 
rich music grows. Take the single beat of a dram, 
and ask how that can be made a musical tone. In 
the hands of the accomplished drummer the roll of 
the drum becomes a musical tone. When men march 
two paces a second, and the drumstick beats four 
paces a second, the men march and keep time with 
pleasure ; but the sound is not to the mind musical. 
When to the same time of marching the skilled 
drummer beats eight beats a second, the ear still 
distinguishes the eight beats and the mind counts 
them, and though there is a certain softness in these 
eight equal beats, there is measure, but still no music 
But if the man has high skill, and gives sixteen 
beats in a second, which is eight beats for each man's 
step, the beats will begin to have a sort of musical 
charm. A hum will be heard in the air which, while 
it agrees with their march, has a pleasure sensation 
beyond it. 

I will now take a second example, leading to the 
same point. I will take nothing that can be called a 
musical instrument. I will take the sound of my 
own footsteps as I march along. A flight of steps 
lies before me ascending from a lower to a higher 
terrace bounded by two walls. The avenue in which 
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I am walking is a, wide one. When I mount the first 

step I hear a strange sound ; it happens to be the 

exact sound of the musical drum. Each step I take 

my footfall is attended with the common noise and 

'with this sweet sound, and all the way up the stairs 

t^his harmony continues ; but when I come out on the 

l)road platform above, it ceases. This strange result 

turns me back. 

I descend the steps, and as I go down the musical 
sound accompanies me; but when I go out on the 
open platform beneath, the music has ceased. I now 
return, and mounting the steps once more I am 
startled by a new sound ; a harmony of two sounds 
now accompany me, two notes which give me a great 
pleasure. Again, on arriving at the top, this ceases ; 
but on descending I hear a new harmony quite 
different from what I heard before. 

Now it will be admitted that my step on the 
ground has no title to be called musical vibration, 
nor an oscillation, nor a series of oscillations. The 
leather of a boot and the hard stone floor meet in a 
single stroke, which is not doubled or tripled or in 
any way repeated. What has happened is this. 

Two upright walls on each side of the steps were 64 
feet apart I walked up the middle ; the stroke of 
my foot on the flat stone sent out the intermediate 
air in a strong wave between my foot and the stone 
step, a wave which went right and left to the two 
wbUbj and reached the walls in ^V of a second; 
each wave was sent back by the wall in the next 
sV p^it of a second, and thus both waves struck me 
at ^ part of a second. Both waves having met in 
the middle passed me to opposite sides again, struck 
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the walls, were again reflected from them, again came 
back, and all this happened sixteen times in'one second 
before I put down my foot on the next step. 

That next step made a new wave, which went out 
and came back exactly in the same time as the former, 
and this phenomenon was repeated sixteen times iu 
the next second of time, when I again set down my 
foot for the third time, and created a third wave. 
Thus at each step I created a new wave, and that new 
wave by reflection struck my ear sixteen times in 
exact measure of time ; and this exact measure of 
time gave to the unmusical sound of my step an equal 
measure of the yVth part of a second, which repeated 
sixteen times in one second gave to my ear an agree- 
able sound* 

But when I descended this flight of steps, I kept 
more to the right, being nearer to it than to the left 
in the proportion of two to one, and though my step 
and its noise were still the same, the sound conveyed 
to my ear was a sweet harmony of two sounds, both 
quite difierent from the former sound. 

One was a higher, the other a lower musical aoimd. 
Their relation to the former sound was what musicians 
call a fifth, what we may call two to three in relation 
to the former sound ; but in relation to each other, 
each gave one beat for the others' two, and so still 
kept time. In going up the second time, instead of 
keeping twice as near to the right, I kept four times 
as near, and so got a musical sound which musicians 
call a' double octave, and also a new relation called by 
them a third, and which is really a relation of five 
to four, the distance at which I stood from the walls 
being i on one side, and | on the other. 
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What I wish to prove by this example is, that the 
riginal moving force, its accompanying noise, and 
he nature of the musical result produced on my ear 
elong to totally different physical phenomena, and 
lay indeed be said to have nothing in common ex^ 
3pt this common cause. Also that here there was no 
s^illation or vibration, but a single source carrying 
single force to the ear in successive number keeping 
Eact time. 

If, therefore, it be true that harmonious sound 
lerely means harmonious time-keeping, that agreeing 
mes measured by agreeing numbers are the cause of 
leasing sensations in the ear which we call melody 
r music; if this be true, then, in order to create 
Lusical sound, we have only to provide the means of 
ending out successive equal time, beats, strokes, claps 
r other mechanical modes of creating solitary carrier 
^aves, to transmit to the ear a series of impulses 
'hich, through the mechanism of the ear, give to the 
lind the pleasure of musical sound. 

I will now give a few experimental examples, show- 
ig how musical sounds are created by simple strokes 
r shocks, each independent of the other, only keep- 
ig time. 

Take a still night and a paved street. Listen to a 
uriage approaching from a distance. The timing of 
ke horses' feet gives me an idea of the pace at which 
liey are going. I happen to know that the street 
\ paved with granite stones, and that those stones 
re laid in rows edgeways, so that each row of stones 
ccupy exactly 6 inches along the road. 

As the carriage wheels roll along at a rapid pace of 
3n miles an hour, there comes to me from the dis- 
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tance a roll lug sound resembling the rolling sound olt^ 
a huge organ-pipe of very low pitch. As it come^K-= 
nearer and nearer the noise grows louder and louder . 
but the pace continuing the same, I hear exactly th( 
same tone at the same pitch as the organ-pipe. 

What I hear is merely the stroke which the car- 
riage wheel gives to each successive stone as it 
to the next, and at lo miles an hour, which is i6 feet=: 
a second, it delivers thirty-two strokes on thirty-twi 
separate stones in each second of time ; and one secont 
of time thus marked off into thirty-two equal por — 
tions, each sending off one wave into the ear, give^ 
me the same sound as if thirty-two beats were sent^ 
into a 32 feet organ-pipe, and sent out from it into 
my ear. 

A very delicate ear will discover a very curious 
change in the musical quality of the sound after 
the carriage has passed. The loudness, as it ap- 
proached, gradually increased, and the loudness, as it 
goes away, will in like manner gradually diminish ; 
but it will notice that the quality of the sound has 
changed sensibly. 

There must surely, then, have been some change 
in time to make this change in tone. Can the vehicle 
be going slower ? but this is antedated by the equal 
pace of the horses. The cause is found in the fact 
that the vehicle and the sound wave were both in the 
first instance travelling towards the ear, whereas, 
after passing, the carriage was going forwards away 
from the ear, while the sound was still travelling 
toward the ear. 

The sound, in the first instance, as it drove towards 
us, had both the speed of the carriage and of the tra- 
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Celling wave ; but when it had passed, the vehicle 
"^as travelling one way and the sound another. 

Thus into one second of time, when approaching, 
tliirty-two beats were crowded, while in going away 
tKere were thirty-three, a diflference to a delicate ear 
^\iite appreciable. 

Thus a division of time of delivery without change 
in the origin of sound has given to the ear a differ- 
ence of musical tone. But the more rapid and uni- 
form speed of railways enables us to test the nature 
of sounds still more accurately. On railways in 
England these experiments are not so easily made 
as on some foreign lines, where long lengths quite 
straight and level along smooth plains enable us to 
make uniform observations. Conceive such an even 
smooth line to have on one side a wooden fence made 
of upright posts set one foot apart. 

The train going twenty miles an hour passes sixty- 
four of these posts in each second of time. The 
careful listener hears a curious hum, which he may 
know to be the sound of C from a 1 6 feet organ-pipe, 
and which he can easily test if he has in his pocket 
an ordinary tuning-fork. As his ear passes each post 
the sound of the train striking the post is sent back 
to the passing ear, and each separate post sends into 
it its own reflection of the train noise. The noises 
made by the train may be many, various, and incon- 
gruous, and anything but musical. Nevertheless, 
sixty-four wooden posts passed by in one second of 
time give to the ear, in exact time, measured by the 
uniform speed, sixty-four strokes in one second, and 
the result is the continuous musical tone of a 16 feet 
organ-pipe. 
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By and by the train comes to a wide fence, where 
the posts are 2 feet apart, and now, though nothing 
else is changed, there are only thirty-two posts passed 
in a second, and the tone is now that which the same 
organ-pipe would give out if its top were closed 
instead of left open. The musical effect is an octave 
lower than it was before, because there is now one 
post in place of two. 

We will make a third experiment. A train is 
approaching a stopping station. The fence is now as 
formerly one foot apart, and the posts send sixty- 
four beats in the second. Slowing, the tone descends 
in pitch, and when the train comes down from twenty 
to ten miles an hour we only pass thirty-two posts in 
a second, and the tone descends an octave. Thus the 
same effect has been produced on the ear by slacken- 
ing the train as was formerly produced by widening 
the space between the posts. 

In England I have heard a like sound from a like 
cause, not as a passenger in the train, but as a passer- 
by in a field. There is a fence common in Kent 
made of split oak in thin vertical boards, not laid 
flush side by side, but tilted over each other, so as to 
brealc the continuity of surface at each joint. Watch- 
ing the passing train from a considerable distance, I 
hear the tone of the organ-pipe distinctly and con- 
tinuously given, only of the much higher pit<^h cor- 
responding to the narrow breadth of the boards. 

The next example is perhaps also the most instruc- 
tive. A loud bell rings as a passenger train approaches 
a station. Suddenly the bell appears to have changed 
its tone. That tone was E by my tuning-fork, and 
it suddenly lowers to D, that is to say, it was lowered 
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by oue-tenth part ; and from this we may draw the 
conclusion that the train was then travellinor at the 
rate of one-twentieth of the speed of sound, or thirty 
miles an hour, 

I think I am justified in saying, that the test of 
measured sound is equal timed impulse delivered into 
the air and conveyed by it in equal timed separate 
waves into the ear, and that the symmetric nature of 
this mechanical effect gives to the mind its sensation 
of pleasure, and thus symmetry in time is to the ear 
what symmetry in form is to the eye. 



Musical Tone- 

Adopting the conclusion thus tested that agreeable 
sound arises from exactly timed impulse sent by suc- 
cessive detached waves, and by them delivered into 
the ear, we shall be enabled clearly to perceive the 
origin and understand the nature of what we call 
tone in musical scale. It is astonishing how few in 
number and how simple in nature are the tones which 
form the elements out of which all musical composi- 
tions are formed. They are almost as simple as the 
world which the ancients created out of four elements, 
which four elements in modem science are called 
solid, liquid, gaseous, and ethereal. 

The four musical numbers are 7, 8, 9, 10, and these 
four, which the ancients called a tetrad, and which we 
might call a quatrain, we have doubled and called an 
octave. To understand the tetrad, and to derive from 
it the modem octave, we must form clear ideas of 
certain groups of numbers, and we must contrive that 
the sounds we wish to create shall be formed of exact 
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groups of these numbers, and that these numbers 
shall all represent exact times. 

We will start with the number 7. This is the 
number from which all tones called F are made, and 
as there are three F s in a human voice and a greater 
number in the organ, we have to distinguish the Fs 
into degrees, which we can do by planting degrees 
of numbers on the right shoulders of the letter F 
thus — 

¥\ P. F^ 

According to this notation, F^ means a tone given by 
7 beats a second, but that is to ordinary ears inaud- 
ible. F* means a tone given out by 14 beats a 
second, and that is barely audible to the educated 
ear. F* means 21 beats, which is audible, but still 
very low. F* is 28 beats a second, a low bass tone; 
and F^^ is 70 beats, which is an ordinary tone of the 
human voice. Each of these is said in musical lan- 
guage to be an octave higher than the other, and they 
are all only multiples of the number 7. 

We have taken the number 7 as the first of the 
tetrad. We will now take the number 10 as the last, 
and call it B. The first B^ being 10, the second B* is 
20, the third B* is 30, the tenth B^® 100 — each of these 
sounds being created by that number of beats or waves 
in a second. The lowest degrees in this tone are, like 
the former, inaudible to ordinary ears, and the highest 
is the ordinary tone of the human voice. 

Between these extremes of the tetrad come the 
numbers 8 and 9. These numbers are the elements 
of the tones G and A. G is caused by 8 beats in a 
second, and A by 9 beats. The successive degrees of 
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G are 8, 1 6, 32, 64, and so on ; and the degrees of A 
^"^ 9» ^8, 36, 72, 144, iSwj. 

These four give a perfect tetrad, such as we have in 
the bass of an organ-pipe, provided we give them all 
in the same degree. Thus F* = 6 x 7 = 42. G® = 6 
x8= 48. A* = 6 X9 = 54. B* = 6 X 10 = 60. . All 
in the sixth degree. 

We will now pass from this perfect tetrad to the 
octave. We found the tetrad by making 7 our start- 
ing point, and placing the numbers 8, 9, 10 above it. 
To form the octave we have only to repeat these 
numbers bdow 7, but each of them in a lower degree. 
We have selected F*, G', A', B*, in the sixth degree, 
and keeping them there we now place the same num- 
bers, 8, 9, 10 in the fourth degree, and ^ thus get 
C = 4 X 8 = 32, D = 4 X 9 = 36, and E = 4 x 10 

40. 

Thus, by merely arranging the same elementary 
numbers in due symmetric order above and below our 

standard number MrJ of the tetrad, we get the true 

octave, which we now represent as follows : — 

Tetrad. 

(jy G« A« B« 
C* D* E* 

Num. 8, 9, 10, r 7 J 8, 9, 10. Elements. 

4x8 4x9 4x10 6x7 6x8 6x9 6x10 
32 36 40 42 48 54 60 beats equal timed. 
C D E F G A B 

Octave. 
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Taking the central number (Y) F we have formed 

one tetrad to the right by combining with it 8, 9, 10, 
and a second tetrad to the left by combining with it 
the same numbers, with this difference, that on the 
right we have placed the higher degree and on the 
left Ihe lower degree, and the consequence is, that we 
have now got the melodious sequence of seven tones, 
miscalled the musical octave. 

One other consequence of this symmetric arrange- 
ment is, that the three tones on the right and the 
three tones on the left are in exquisite harmony ; the 
C on the left is in harmony with the G on the right, 
because they are both members of the family of eight, 
only in different degrees. The D on the left is in 
harmony with the A on the right, because they both 
belong to the family of nine, only differing in degree. 
E on the left harmonises with B on the right, because 
both belong to the family of ten in different degrees. 
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ON MUSICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Muaicians have adopted a system of nomenclature 
in regard to musical tones which is both obscure and 
inaccurate as regards expression of the diflferent qua- 
lities of sound, and which, if it does not convey ideas 
which are absolutely false, does certainly not assist 
either in clear thinking or accurate expressions. They 
call the diflference between one tone and another an 
interval. They call the difference between successive 
notes equal intervals of a tone each, and where this 
is not true they call it a semi-tone, and when this 
becomes untrue they are obliged to talk of a bigger 
and a smaller semi- tone or a major and a minor semi- 
tone. Thus the measures they use are the following : 

One tone. 

A half tone. 

A bigger half tone. 

A less half tone. 

But the absolute truth is, that the interval between 
one note in the scale and another stand to each other 
in quite other relations than the numbers i and 2. 

The first tone above the standard mO is higher by 
three beats than the 7 which has twenty -one, whereas 
the note lower than the fjj differs from it by one 
beat ; therefore the interval below the standard \j\ 

is one-third of the interval above it. In this case, 
therefore, the true expression of the relations between 
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these intervals would be that one was one-third lower 
than Clj, while the other was three-thirds higher 



than (jj 



In this way we should clearly express the relations 
of the intervals if we said that the interval between 
F and G was three-thirds of a tone higher, and that 
between F and E was one-third of a tone lower. 

Between E and D there are two-thirds of a tone. 
We have thus an absolute relation of successive 
intervals of i, 2, 3, and in the entire (so-called.'^ 
octave we have none other than these three intervals. 
Writing out the octave we should have the followiir^^ 
numbers as representing the true intervals : — 
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This table shows three fundamental octaves com- 
pared together in tetrads according to the method I 
have adopted, and then compared together by the 
method of intervals arranged in the same order. The 
conclusions to which this table leads are the follow- 
ing:— 

The upper series of numbers, consisting of 8, 9, 10, 

arranged above and below (tj, give us three entire 

octaves without further complications, excepting that 
each ascending tetrad is multiplied by 2 and 3 alter- 
nately, and that each higher octave has double the 
number of the lower octave. Thus, the first octave is 
multiplied by 2 and 3 ; the second by 4 and 6 ; the 
third by 8 and 1 2. We have thus got in the upper 
half of the table the characteristic numbers of all the 
tones of three octaves in lucid simplicity. 

In the lower half of the table I have endeavoured 
to reduce the method of estimating tones by their 
intervals to the utmost simplicity of which it is 
capable, and the result is, that the relations of the 
intervals are such that the numbers i, 2, and 3 are 
predominant, and that tones and semitones do not 
and cannot truly express the relations either of a 
complete tetrad or of a complete octave, all the inter- 
vals being in the proportion of i, 2, 3. 

B, C, D, and E represent, or have between them, 
intervals of 2. 

E and F have between them the interval of i. 

F, G, A, B have between them intervals of 3. 

That an octave, therefore, can be represented as 
consisting of eight notes, having between them inter- 
vals of five equal tones and two semitones, must be 
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nonsense. If intervals are to be considered at all as 
characteristic of tones, they must be considered as 
made up of one smallest interval, which we may call 
the unit, one larger interval or twice the unit, and 
one largest interval or thrice the unit. 

I should consider it a great advance both in the 
art and science of music if we would cease to repre- 
sent the relations of sounds by intervals, and would 
represent them by the characteristic numbers which 
indicate the number of separate waves in each tone, 
and if we would associate with this number the suc- 
cessive degrees of the same tone. 

Let us try how by this means we may proceed to 
create, develop, and distinguish all possible musical 
tones. 

As the tone F is formed by seven waves repeated 
over and over the higher it rises in pitch, why not 
call it tone seven ? 

G being formed of eight waves becomes tone eight 

A is formed of nine waves, and therefore may be 
called tone nine. 

B is formed of ten waves, and can be called tone 
ten. 

The notes 8, 9, 10 above TtJ, and the notes, 8, 9, 

10 below (7), would bear to each other the exact 

relation now called a perfect fifth — a phrase which is 
quite misleading. 

If in this way tones should be represented by 
numbers, we must consider how all third relations 
can also be represented by numbers, and truly repre- 
sented in form. 
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Taking as the representative of an octave the 
number 2, we must distinguish, an octave higher from 
an octave lower, and this might be done in the sim- 
plest way by placing them as follows : — 

An octave = 2. 

An octave higher = 2. 
An octave lower = 2. 

The next relation in music is that which is com- 
monly called " a fifth/' but as the tone itself has no 
relation to the number 5, and is only truly repre- 
sented by the number 3, the designation is mislead- 
ing. The true relation at present called fifth and 
octave is only the relation of the numbers 3 and 2 ; 
it would be wise, therefore, to represent a fifth by the 
number 3, and its relation to the octave by the num- 
ber 3 to 2. 

A fifth = 3 to 2. 

A fifth higher = 3 to 2. 
A fifth lower = 3 to 2. 

A third is the equally misleading term given to 
another relation in music, which can only be accu- 
rately described by the number 5. The relation of a 
third means, in truth, that one tone is making five 
vibrations at the time when the other tone called 
the octave is making four, and the actual mode of 
representation of the third in music would be the 
number 5, employed as follows : — 

A third = 5. 

A third higher = 5 to 4. 
A third lower = 5 to 4. 

These three relations, the octave — the third and tie 
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fifth are the three relations which we call perfect 
harmony. They are called the perfect chords or per- 
fect harmonies, because every second vibration in the 
one tone agrees with every third vibration in the tone 
above, with every fou7'th vibration in the tone above 
that, and with every Jijih in the tone above that. 

It should be noticed in this relation that the tone 
four is merely the tone two doubled or an octave 
higher. 

The other musical relations represented by the 
numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, are the melodic relations of music 
as distinguished from the harmonies. 7, 8, 9, i o are an 
agreeable succession of sounds, as they form a sym- 
metric variety, and in going downwards from (tJ i o, 

9, 8 form also another though different variety. In 
order, therefore, thoroughly to understand musical 
relations both in melody and harmony, we must first 
master the relations-of the numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5 for 
harmony and then the relations of 7, 8, 9, 10, and of 
7, 10, 9, 8 for melody. 
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HARMONY. 

' IL lU. V. 

Two waves agreeing with one make 

An " octave '' (L with IL) 
An octave higher = 2. 
An octave lower = \. 

Three waves agreeing with two make 

A '' fifth '* (II. with III.) 
A fifth higher = f . 
A fifth lower = \. 

Five waves agreeing with four make 

A "third" (IV. with V.) 
A third higher = f . 
A third lower = |. 
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MEZODY. 

The Central Tone. 

Lower tetrad T 7 J Higher tetrad. 

3 9 10 8 9 10 

Modified. Modified. 

16 18 20 24 27 30 



© 



Their common bond, 

16 18 so 21 S4 S7 so 

^T ^T TT 7T 7T TT ¥T 

Their next differences, 
s s' 1 333 

¥X ^r ^T ¥T ¥T IT 

ese melodic relations grow out of one central or 
'ard tone, which grows out of the number 7. 
number 7 may be modified into different octaves 
e number 2, or into fifths by the number 3, and 
it will be changed into 14 beats (an octave 
r, or into 2 1 beats^ a third octave higher than 
rst). 

3 shall find 2 1 the most convenient modification 
as a standard of comparison with the other 
lie tones. 
3 will now take the other melodic tones. 

Lower tetrad. Upper tetrad. 

8 9 10 Cy) 8 9 10 

obtain variety let us modify the upper tetrad 
and the lower tetrad by 2. This converts the 

• tetrad into 24, 27, 30, and the lower into 16, 

o. 
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These two groups on either side of (Vj make 

the following melodic series of Seven of the music=. 
scale : — 

© 





modified by 3 into 






21. 


83 
into 24 


93 
27 


10^ modified by 3 
30- 


82 
into 1 6 


9' 
18 


io2 modified by 2 
20. 




Then set in melodic order 

16 18 20 r?.ij 24 27 30. 

Thus we have obtained from 8, 9, 10, modified 
2, groups 2 and 3, the complete melodic scale. 



Differences and Discwds. 

In melodic series we have found a mutual relatio:^^*^ 
of the numbers 8, 9, 10, to 7, which, when duly modi' 
fied, united them in one melodic scale. 

The nature of each tone in this melodic scale we 
can most conveniently and accurately express in the 
numbers showing the relation of the waves in each 
tone to the waves in the standard tone. This is done 
by the following series : — 

i« 18 so /^7^ Jt II- St 
^r ¥T ¥1 \^y '^ '^ '^ 

This series enables us to show how each step in this 
scale diflfers from or agrees with each other step. The 
first and second step starting from the left difiTer by 
2, the second and third step differ by 2, but the third 
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tcL fourth differ by i, while the fourth and fifth 
ffer by 3, and the two following also differ by 3. 
Thus we find that by taking the standard 2 1 waves 

the central tone Q^, and measuring the differences 

• t^een the tones by this standard, we find three 
stinct differences in the scale, represented by the 
i^mbers i, 2, 3. It is this diversity of difference 
'tween tones in the same scale which creates dis- 
^x^ and leads to confusion when not properly under- 
c>od, and which has been misrepresented by the 
■^^Btem of miscalled semitones. 

The following are successive differences in the tones 
E" the scale as measured by the common standard of 
:r : — 

IHfferences in the number 0/ Waves between two successive tones. 

Taking the tones of the standard scale as measured 
►y third standard number, we have 

16 18 20 21 24 27 30 
LDd we have as their differences 

221 333 

It is plain that the differences between each tone 
md its next neighbour are far from alike ; they differ 
IS the numbers i, 2, 3, so that if we call the largest 
lifference that of a tone, the next difference will be 
:hat of two-thirds of a tone, and the next one-third of 
I tone. 

The common language of music misrepresents this 
lifference by calling the lesser a semitone, or half of 
tbe larger tone, and when the error of this is per- 
ceived it is corrected by inventing two new errors — 



oajor semitone '^i ""^ toues of t=^le 

melodic Bcale ax ,,,^. 

. One tone - *' _ T)iffeionc» = '^l 

i' One-*"* *"''* '_ Difference - xi' 
^•;^..t.ira» tone -^^^^^^ exists 

B«g^^^^ t^ and another, --^^^t^^al. ol «a 

-"^^^tt^ouldbeaslollo-- 

entire octave wu ^ ^^ 

Tone. ,•*'.'•* 

CtoD ' ' , . • ' X »» 

DWE • • . . • ' 3 „ 

E^^ • ' , ' ', 3 " 

TioG • • , • ' 3 „ 

G to A ' ' . . ' ' 2 »> 

, . v^0 entire 

,e.valbetw^-^^^ ., ,^ P-U^^^;^; octave 
3^^teetx umU. ; suppo^^^g*^^^^ ^l alike 

^^i Sl^^eu -^Tt^^': gUbe said to c 

tbat, tberewy ' y^^jeas. fto«^ intervals, mi 

( two Betnitones, j^ interval 

ot *^° ,^-e tbere are only 

xn any 6 wtmony. ^^^ 
simultaneous barm 
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tones eztending from sixteen to thirty-two vibrations 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 

29» 30» 3i> 32. 

lYe will choose out of these what will form a 

melodic series^ and strike out those that will not. 

Starting with sixteen, we will leave out 1 7, because 

we want a difference of two units between the first 

and the second. This brings us to 1 8, as the second 

Qote of the series. The same reason obliges us to 

strike out I9> as we. should not have the interval 

that we desire. Thus 20 would be the third interval, 

21 remains intact, while 22 and 23 both disappear, 

&Q^d 24 is the next note in the scale. We also want 

^^ interval of three units for our next note, and 

^etjefore 25 and 26 are struck out, and 27 remains. 

5^ like manner, three units are wanted for our next 

^^"k^rval, and therefore 28 and 29 are struck out, and 

3c> lemains. 30 is the last note of our octave, but it 

^ ^ot the last interval, because the next octave must 

*^^gin with the double of 16, which is 32. We 

^erefore strike out 31. 

Tablb. 
16 18 20 21 24 27 30 32 

Why we want in melody these successive unequal 
^teps must remain apparently without reason, unless 
>re enter upon the field of harmony, where an ade- 
quate explanation is found with certainty and clear- 
Xiess ; but before we leave the question of melody, it 
is interesting to know that any deviations or fallings 
away from this standard reveals a strange and excep- 
tional mood of the mind, which, whenever it is 
stricken with grief or melancholy, expresses that feel- 
ing by deviating from this standard, and afterwards 
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when it returns to content, or rises to joy, expre^jgy 
its condition by a return to the melodious standait/. 
This expression of grief is called a minor key. 

To pass on to the explanation of this scale of 
melody, from the laws of harmony we must go back 
to the origin of harmony in sound. The harmony of 
sound is the same as the harmony of numbers. The 
number 8 agrees with 32, because every step in the one 
agrees with every second step in the other. 1 6 agrees 
with 24, because every second step in the one agreed 
with every third step in the other. For the same reason 
18 and 27 agree with each other. In like manner, if 
the note C is sounded at the same time with its 
octave, every second beat of the air on the ear keeps 
time with one of the others. If C^* is sounded along 
with G^*, every third beat of the one keeps time with 
every second beat of the other, and if E^ is sounded 
with G^*, every fourth beat in one keeps time with 
every fifth in the other. Thus the numbers which 
represent sound in harmony, when played together, 
represent the same sounds which, when played suc- 
cessively, give the pleasing sensation of melody. 
Although between 20 and 2 r E and F there is but 
one unit, and therefore an entire discord, yet it is 
forced upon us because it has the definite relation to 
18 and 27, which binds them together by groups of 
3. It is also bound by 3 to 24 and 30, but in a 
much less degree. 
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The message carried by the Sound Wave and 

delivered into the Ear. 

The message from a distant source lias now arrived 

at the portal of the ear by a wave travelling at the 

rate of 1000 feet a second. If the messenger be still 

strong and fresh he rushes into the open porch and 

goes straight forward until stopped by a screen form- 

^g a division through which lie cannot pass. All 

^a.t the carrier wave can do is to knock at this screen, 

'''liich yields gently to every push given, whether 

^^^ht or strong, without either giving way or admitt- 

'^ ^g the messenger. The message, however, is delivered 

"''i^ile the messenger is excluded. Behind this screen 

^ an inner hall or audience chamber where the 

i^^^ssage is received. From the roof of this chamber 

'^ suspended what we may call a knocker, which 

^^^ves through the screen the successive beats, 

■^Xiocks, or impulses which the messenger delivers. 

^hese beats or impulses were delivered into the 

Audience chamber in numbers 2, 3, 5, 7 in given time, 

in different degrees of loudness, arranged in various 

groups and in the same order and intervals in which 

they were sent out. Within the audience chamber 

we find a mechanism for further transmission. 

A machine made of various levers, joints, cranks, 
and links has been set in motion by the knocker, and 
this machine has to do the followiog work. The 
audience chamber is like the outer hall or portal filled 
with air and furnished with appropriate means of 
ventilation* Beyond this chamber is a mysterious 
labyrinth, and what comes of the messages delivered 
into that labyrinth we must endeavour to conceive. 
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The work which the mechanism in the anxdi^zice 
chamber has to perform is very difficult, because it has j 
to move particles 800 times heavier than the matter 
which gives it motion. It received its impulse from 
the air, and it has now to propagate it through a dense 
fluid or minute lake filled with thousands of minute 
atomic mechanisms arranged to receive the impulse, 
and these mechanisms are arranged in geometrical 
order along the walls of seemingly endless spiral 
chambers, conveying to us the same idea of multitude 
and complexity which we gather from the inside of a 
cathedral organ when we see it for the first time. In 
fact this labyrinth chamber is but the cathedral organ 
of which the two outer chambers are the nave and 
transept, and all the ingenious keys, stops, pedals, 
reed-pipes only do on a large scale the combined 
evolutions which are here performed on an infinitesi- 
mal scale. 

We will now consider how the ear is fitted for the 
reception of the solitary wave. 

When the ocean tide wave reaches the mouth of a 
river, it becomes modified in speed, size, shape, by a 
multitude of circumstances in the shape of the coast, 
the conformation of the bottom, and the width, depth, 
and length of the channel which receives it. Some 
conformations of a coast throw off* the tide wave and 
send it away. Other conformations favour its pro- 
pagation. Some channels break it to pieces ; others 
utilise it to the utmost by economising its force, 
removing obstacles out of its way, accelerating its 
speed and concentrating its efibrts on points to be 
attained. All such like efibrts have to be accomplished, 
and are accomplished, by the mechanism of the ear; 
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. and in order to know how this is done, it is necessary 
. first to get rid of some erroneous theories founded on 
the beKef that sound waves are oscillating waves in- 
stead of the solitary wave of translation. 

The radical difference between these two sets of 

plienomena is nowhere more strongly shown than 

^ben we consider the effect of shape upon sound. 

•By shape is here meant the shape of the channel 

fi ircugh which a sound wave travels, or the enclosures 

'^liich confine it, and between or along which it has to 

^ove. When a hearing or speaking trumpet or a 

^>:*iical trumpet are described, we are told that its 

"^^rtues consist in the reflection which takes place 

one side to its opposite side, and it is supposed 

mt the striking of a sound first on one side, then on 

^ other, and so on over and over again, has some- 

ing to do with the accumulation of the sound. It 

^^ not so. This may concentrate noise ; it would only 

Confuse hearing. 

What really happens is what happens to the water 
Wave in like circumstances. When a solitary wave 
strikes on a flat surface at a large angle it is com- 
pletely reflected off from it, just as an oscillating 
wave is reflected from the side of a pond or a ray of 
light from a mirror. But when a solitary wave en- 
counters a smooth wall, not set right across it but 
alongside its path, and only differing from it a little, 
this side resistance exercises a curious modifying 
effect upon it, the result of which is, that the wave 
alters its course, leaves off its own direction, and 
takes exactly and truly a new direction parallel to 
that of the wall. Now, this is an important fact 
hitherto overlooked or unknown in the phenomena 
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of sound, and let us next trace its immediate coik. se- 
quence. Imagine that instead of one wall on one 
side a wave has two walls on either side, and imagine 
these two walls gently coming nearer and nearer as 
the waves go further and further. What must hap- 
pen in the end ? As the wave moves along betweea 
the two gradually approaching enclosures, if it wer^ 
reflected from one side to the other we should imme* 
diately see a maze of confusion — a single wave being 
broken up into a thousand little waves all crossing 
each other. But the fact is quite the contrary. We 
see the solitary wave entering the wide chanDel, 
going straight on, and, instead of being dispersed or 
broken up, become more decided and well marked in 
shape. Its crest rises higher, and it goes forward 
quicker instead of slower. It remains a solitary wave, 
more compact in size, more marked in shape, and 
possesses increased unity and energy. 

It is on this principle that the hearing and speak- 
ing trumpet receive sound, and on which the musical 
trumpet acts when it gives out its various sounds. 
The ear itself, with its channels and chambers made 
80 as to guide the carrier wave without reflecting or 
breaking its course, is an exact exemplification of the 
same principle. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena which 
occurs in the transmission of each solitary sound wave 
from the performing musician to the listener, is that 
which takes place in the audience chamber beyond 
the membrane. ITie wave in the outer porch is aa 
air wave, but the wave which has to be generated in 
the innermost chamber is a water wave (or nerve 
wave, or mysterious wave of mind and matter). 
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IN'ow the manner in which this is done is a marvel- 
lously precise characteristic of the solitary wave. The 
first difficulty to be overcome is, that an air wave has 
to be employed to generate a water wave; and as air 
is only TinnF part of the weight of water, it requires 
^genious contrivance and complex machinery to 
^<»omplish it. The joints, levers, and cranks by 
^hdch it is accomplished are accordingly admirable 
^P^cimens of hydraulic machinery, which I will en- 
de^vour to make clear. 

^t the back of the entrance hall of the ear and 
'i^ front of the audience chamber is a thin elastic 
te**«tched membrane, which excludes the air, but is 
^^^ble enough to receive the wave impulse, and by 
^"^^ging inward conveys the force to any object in 
^^^^tact with it. Pressing close upon its centre is one 
^"^d of a lever made of bone, the other end of which 
^* suspended from the roof of the audience chamber, 
"tie membrane end of this lever is rounded so as to 
form a joint by which it can pivot freely in obedience 
to the moving power on the membrane. A second 
lever also of bone hangs from the top of this chamber, 
and the two levers are so shaped as to fit exactly into 
each other, and form a freely revolving joint at their 
onion. These two levers meet at a point of mutual 
pressure, where the motion of the first is communi- 
cated to the second, and the long arm of the second, 
which descends from the roof, thus receives powerful 
pressure, which it communicates to a third instru- 
ment The third instrument is a piston of an oval 
shape with a double piston-rod in a bent shape (which 
has given to it the name of stirrup), and this bent 

rod is placed at right angles to the end of the other 

I 
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lever, so that an impulse from it is sent honzoniMlIf 
inward. This piston exerts a strong pressure on the 
inner wall of the audience chamber, in an opening in 
which it is 'inserted. 

Thus the push given to the lower end of the first 
lever passes (through the medium of the second) oa 
to the piston in contact with the inner wall, and ia 
this arrangement there is a design worthy of special 
notice. This mechanism can convey a push forward, 
but it cannot convey a pull backwards ; it can convey 
an impulse, but it cannot convey an osciUcUion. The 
mechanism of the ear offers absolute contradiction to 
this. It is perfect for conveying each single solitary 
wave, but incapable of conveying the oscillatory or 
vibratory waves which are attributed to it 

We have now reached the inner wall of the 
audience chamber beyond which the mysterious 
chamber begins, into which we have not yet intruded. 
No air can enter this chamber ; it is excluded by being 
closed and quite filled with a watery fluid. Two 
windows are, however, left, — one looking into the 
audience chamber. This opening is made exactly to 
fit the oval piston ; a thin elastic membrane fills this 
oval window, and by the pressure of the water bulges 
outwards; into this exactly fits the oval piston. 
When therefore a single wave of air pushes (by means 
of the second lever) the piston through the window 
in the water chamber, it thus produces the water wave 
which starts on its travels through the mysterious 
labyrinth. 

Just as the tide sends forward the bodies floating 
on its surface, just as it gives motion to the rivers 
into which it passes, just as it picks up the stones on a 
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beach, throwing them forward on each other, and as it 
sends forward the sands of a bank and the weeds of 
u inland shore by a regulated and measured motion, 
60 does this micxoscopical tidal wave move and remove, 
^ and lower, strike and stir all those marvellous 
Varieties of mechanism which are placed in countless 
/larubers on the shore of the water chamber to receive 

TXhe spiral form of the mysterious labyrinth per- 
f(^:mrjna an important part in the nervous or mental 
•^^^lysis of sound. Without inquiring into the nature 
^"^ nervous energy, we can at least gather from the 
arrangement and the geometric proportions of 
^ labyrinth what are some of the functions it has to 
T^^rform. Let us each suppose himself placed in this 
^^rve centre. Our duty there will be to receive in 
^^ry short time a multitude of messages and to inter- 
't^ret and mentally dispose of them in an intelligent 
l&anner. What could be more convenient than that 
they should be placed in a continuous row all round 
the centre, than that those of one sort should lie to- 
wards the right, and those of an opposite sort towards 
the left. Those on the right might be the longest 
messages and those on the left the shorter, and they 
might be so methodically arranged as to follow a 
graduated scale. Now in this circle there are places 
easily remembered : first, there are the four quarters 
of the circle ; then there are the thirty-two points of 
the circle, and then, more minutely, the 360"", all easily 
comprehensible. Thus messages of 360 kinds might 
be distributed under the notice of the central observer. 
But going a step further, we might conceive that 
the messages are increased in number and variety 
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far beyond the provision we have made. We have 
then to seek for a method by which a circle that is 
already completed shall start afresh on a farther ex- 
tension without breach of continuity. Now this we 
find is exactly supplied by the method of the conic 
spiral. The original circle is preserved unbroken, 
and is uniformly prolonged by raising. its level on 
the extreme left uniformly and gently above the 
original level, so that when the first circle is com- 
pleted a second circle begins, goes on, and is com- 
pleted all round the same centre, but rising always 
gently upwards at the same rate. 

Now this process of continuing a circular platform 
round a central axis on a gently rising incline may be 
continued upwards by a third circle, or, if needful, by 
more ; but it is worthy of observation that in the 
three circles we should now have got 1080^ in three 
stages of 360* each ; in other words, 1080 dififerent 
communications are now symmetrically arranged 
under the m'ental eye of the observer in a method 
capable of easy and accurate discrimination. If 
more minute and multitudinous discriminations were 
wanted, it would only be necessary to divide each 
degree into three parts of twenty minutes each in 
order to have provided 3240 separate discriminate 
places. 

Something analogous to all this is what is provided 
in the labyrinthine chamber, but how that is con- 
nected with the different sounds of music, and what 
relation can exist between a continuous spiral plat- 
form and the tones of a voice or of a violin string, is 
by no means self-evident. In order to discover how 
this spiral platform can assist in the discrimination of 
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musical sound, we must first analyse the musical 
relatioDS of sound, and then find out how these can 
be represented on a spiral platform. 

The Geometric Relations of Musical Sound. 

We have all been charmed with the beauty of the 
curves of the harp. Those curves were forced upon 
its constructor by the fact that in no other way 
could he obtain within moderate limits of space the 
necessary variety of musical sound, and he found 
that within the limits of the sounds required to 
accompany the human voice the gently winding 
curve of the harp (which has in it a certain hyper- 
bolic nature) gave him all he required. But the 
extreme range of musical thought, of which the mind 
is capable, and the extreme range of the nature of 
sound, require a far wider means of discrimination 
than the curve of the harp can supply. When we 
consider the range of sound which exists between 
the tone of a 64 feet organ-pipe and the chirp of a 
grasshopper, we cover at once the whole 1080° which 
the three circuits of spiral platform comprehend. 

To connect the sounds of music with their geo- 
metric representation in the inside of the ear, let us 
begin by conceiving a long level line going from 
right to left, and divided into twelve equal portions, 
each an inch long. Let us draw an upright line an 
inch long at the starting-point, and let us divide it 
into sixteen parts, and if we imagine each of these 
parts subdivided into four parts, we shall have a line 
divided into sixty-four parts. We may take this as 
the representative of an organ-pipe 64 feet long, and 
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tbat we may take as representing the lowest audii>-7d 
musical sound. It should be remembered that tli.:s9 
sound is the note C in the musical scale, and is pro- 
duced by a mechanical cause or impulse repeate<j 
sixteen times in a second. It may be called tli.c 
tone due to sixteen waves a second. Leaving this 
starting-pointy let us go an inch further to the left;, 
and there we erect a second upright line half the 
length of the first, and therefore representing an 
organ-pipe 32 feet high, which gives out thirty-two 
blows or waves a second, or twice the number of the 
previous pipe. Now this doubling the number of 
waves indicates a sound which we call an octave 
higher than the first. We have now, therefore, got a 
second C. Going to the third stage, we erect a nev 
upright line, half the height of its predecessor. I^ 
represents an organ-pipe 16 feet high, which giv^^ 
out sixty-four waves in a second instead of thirty' 
two, and the sound it gives out is called C, and is a 
octave higher than the previous pipe, and two octav 
higher than the first. At the next stage we place 
vertical line representing 'an organ-pipe 8 feet high 
it gives out 128 impulses or waves a second, and i 
sound is C, three octaves higher than the first. 

C« C* C* C» C« C^ 

512 256 128 64 32 16 

Qu c" . C^^ C® C« C^ 

32,768 16,384 8,192 4>096 2,048 1,024 

Thus we have risen between the second stage and ^ 
the twelfth from 32 waves in a second to 32,768 ^ 
waves in a second. These twelve stages we may 
regard as representing and measuring accurately and 
covering the whole range of audible sounds. 
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I^f from these largest intervals of sound, called 
^aveSy we descend into their subdivisions, into the 
tious degrees of harmony and the minute steps of 
^lodic scale, we have only to divide the horizontal 
te in a single stage into sixteen equal divisions, and 
oceeding from the right place to make an upright 
le at 2, a second at 4, a third at 5, a sixth at 8, the 
at at II, and to proportion each of these upright 
les in height according to the following numbers : — 

16 18 20 21 24 27 30 32]^ 

This long straight geometric scale is, however, of a 
:e and shape quite unsuited to the human ear. To 
ike it suitable for our purpose, we must make it 
kve its rectilinear form, and wind round a central 
is, and when we have done this and made it per- 
rm two circuits with the number of octaves we have 
t, we shall find that we have transformed the 
raight into the spiral without any change in the 
oportion of the lines which represent the length of 
e organ-pipes for the musical tones. We shall find 
At each octave covers 60** of the circle, and that the 
me radial lines which divide the inner smaller 
rcle equally divide the large circle into the like 
imber of divisions, so that, on ascending the plat- 
rm from the entrance of the labyrinth, and going 
und two turns or two stories of the spiral, we shall 
ive covered the whole ground of musical sound, and 
ven a true picture or map all round the central axis 
here the auditory nerves are concentrated, or where 
e have supposed ourselves to be. The result will 
) that, if we place in each of the positions thus 
arked out a delicate sensitive organ like a minute 
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violin string or a minute nerve filameiit capable ol 
responding to a musical tone, then, when any piece 
of music on the organ at a distance is performed, 
each sound wave delivered into the ear will com- 
municate its message to the corresponding recipient 
in this spiral scale, and the sensitive mind in the 
centre will recognise the particular tone in the two 
circular scales which each wave of sound indicates^ 
and the music without will be converted into men 
music within. 





PART III. 



THE GREAT OCEAN OF ETHER, AND ITS 
RELATION TO MATTER. 

Empty Space. 

:ESf somethiDg able to bold fast on one settled 
in space. 

^2!all tbis tbing a material point. Give tbis tbing 
Sf^^otver to keep all otber tbings out of tbat place, 
'^ ^ to occupy a certain room all round it. 

^all tbat power repulsion. Measure tbat power by 
"^ ^ amount of space kept clear, and tbat amount of 
^^ce one atom's spbere. 

<;!all tbat one central atom bydrogen. Give tbat 
t-om power to draw otber like atoms towards it all 
^\md about it — eacb preserving its own spbere, no 
X^e intruding on tbe otber spbere. 

Take anotber point in space. Place in it a new 
l^ing. Give tbat new tbing power to keep otber new 
liings at a certain distance, let tbat distance be only 
^He balf of tbe former distance, call tbat tbing oxy- 
gen. Group eigbt atoms of tbis in one space ; eacb 
^f tbese eigbt atoms will bave its owu spbere, but tbe 
Airhole space occupied by tbe group will only be equal 
^^o balf tbe spbere of tbe bydrogen atom and its sur- 
KToonding spbere. 
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Hydrogen and Oxygen combined. 

m 

Take one atom of hydrogen in its sphere. 

Take eight atoms of oxygen^ each in its own sphere, 
but clustered in one group by their innate power of 
attraction. By some external force pull these eight 
atoms asunder far enough to get the atom of hydro- 
gen and its sphere into the midst of their group. 
The eight atoms of oxygen with their sphere will still 
cling to one another, and form a chain or enclosure 
round the sphere of hydrogen held fast in their midst. 
This joint group is one atom of water, but to effect 
this change the work to be done by the eight atom 
group of oxygen is to squeeze the double sphere of 
hydrogen into the bulk of what we will call one 
standard sphere. The effect of this squeezing is to 
throw out what I will for the moment call heat. 

Spheres around the Atoms. 

This question now arises, What is it that occupies 
all the void space around each atom ? It is impor- 
tant to know that the bulk of the atom of hydrogen 
is not T^TT part of the space it fills. Nevertheless it 
has power enough to keep all other atoms out of 
that space, and we must ascertain whether that space 
is empty or whether some ethereal element fills it up, 
just as the air fills up the space in a room. 

If there is a sphere of infinitely refined air which is 
invisible and intangible, we must give it some fancy 
name like weightless fluid, or ether. We must either 
suppose that there are void spaces in the universe, or 
agree that what has been called a vacnum is only 
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bulk occupied by ether, which cannot be touched, 
seen, weighed, or measured, but which fills all space. 

We will now therefore make this inquiry, when the 
double spheres round one atom of hydrogen are added 
to the standard sphere, containing the eight atoms of 
oxygen, and when as the result a compound of nine 
atoms is made, constituting a particle of water occu- 
pying only two atoms' spheres instead of three, what 
has become of the ether which occupied the third 
sphere ? Has it been forced out of its imprisoned 
enclosure through the squeezing of the oxygen atoms, 
and being thus cast out where shall it go ? Answer — 
It must wait till it finds another atom centre waiting 
for its ethereal sphere, but it may now become the 
etherial surrounding, not of a hydrogen atom or a 
group of oxygen atoms, but of carbon or nitrogen 
atoms that show a special attraction for it. 

Thus we see that the compressed ether which in 
forced confinement struggled to be free and to escape, 
and by these efforts raised a high temperature, has 
flowed out into ether. I will term this flowing ether 
heat. 

Tlie Four Elements. 

We have thus before us the following ideal picture : 
— A central spot, one atom in that centre, a sphere all 
round it, out of which that atom keeps others away. 
This enclosed space thus left free is filled with ether. 
What can be known of this ether ? 

A prime law proclaimed throughout the universe 
is that nature abhors a void. To fill the universal 
void or make it non-existing, the universe is filled 
with an ethereal matter having this quality, that it is 
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always ready to yield place to any other matter ready 
to take that place. It must also have penetrating 
force to enter any opening, however small, and it 
must yield to pressure and flow out when the space it 
occupies is wanted. We find in it, then, these three 
qualities — pushing, penetrating, and flowing. 

Thus the central atom has the power to displace 
the ether and occupy its place. It has also, like the 
ether, power to push other atoms to a certain dis- 
tance, leaving it in the centre of a sphere of ether, 
and it has the additional power to draw from a dis- 
tance atoms like itself similarly surrounded by an 
ether sphere. Atoms thus surrounded and symmetri- 
cally arranged and distributed become the elements 
of geometric organisation. 

To illustrate this I will return to the one atom of 
hydrogen with its double sphere imprisoned by the 
eight atoms of oxygen, each in its own small sphere 
of -J of one standard sphere. These eight are con- 
nected with each other by strong attractive bonds, by 
which they form a prison or cell enclosing and finally 
squeezing the sphere of the hydrogen into half the 
bulk. 

We must try to imagine how each of these eight 
atoms with their spheres are placed apart from and in 
relation to each other. 

I St. They are all at the same distance from the 
centre atom of hydrogen. 

2nd. They are each sundered from their nearest 
neighbour by the same distance. 

3rd. They are placed (as it were) in the comers of 
a square box containing a round ball. The twelve 
straight lines which form the edges of the square 
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box measure the distance of the eight atoms from 
each other and each atom has got three neighbours 
with whom it forms a group of four. These nine 
atoms thus symmetrically arranged make one particle 
of water. 

To maintain each atom in its due distance from the 
other atoms the attraction and repulsion inherent in 
them are so proportioned that at the farther distance 
the attraction exceeds the repulsion and at the nearer 
distance the repulsion exceeds the attraction. 

This is done in accordance with two laws. 

I. The law of Newton, that attraction diminishes 
with the second degree of the distance. 

II. A new law, that repulsion increases with the 
third degree of the nearness. 

At a fixed distance these two forces balance. This 
distance is the radius of the atom's sphere. 

If two atoms were alike in attractive force but 
somewhat different in repulsive force, the atom with 
the greater repulsive force would occupy the centre 
of a larger sphere. If this force were such as to keep 
an atom at a distance of ten times its own diameter, 
while another kind of atom had the power to keep its 
like at twenty times that distance^ then the one would 
be surrounded by a sphere eight times as large as the 
other, and a group of any number of the one would 
contain eight times as many atoms as the other. 

If therefore to each atom is given a certain measure 
of repulsive force and also a certain other measure 
of attractive force, then each variety of combination 
will constitute a new kind of matter, and the relations 
of these atoms will grow out of the numbers which 
measure these forces. The number two to one repre- 
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sents liydrogeu and oxygen as repidsive agents, and 
eight to one represents oxygen and hydrogen as 
attractive agents, and one, two^ and eight are the 
measures of hydrogen and oxygen. These numheis 
when added, i, 2, 8, i6, 9, i8, represent water: — 

BopukioD. Atiraetion. 

2 Atoms' spheres Hydrogen . • . i Atom Hydrogen. 
+ I Atom sphere Oxygen . .4-8 Atoms Oxygen. 
= 2 Atoms' spheres Water • • = 9 Atoms Water. 

lu this chemical combination of oxygen and hydro- 
gen to form water, the resulting water is in the form 
of water, gas, or steam. The bulk of ether expelled is 
equal to one sphere standard. 

The water gas or steam occupies no more bulk 
than the hydrogen did before combination, or, it 
occupies twice the bulk the hydrogen did before com- 
bination. Its weight is nine units in two standard * 
spheres, and it has given out one sphere of ether flow- 
ing out in heat. 

To make this vxiter gas iato water or into ice, the 
atoms it contains must be brought twelve times nearer 
to each other than they now are. They will thus 
occupy the jVtv p&^t of their present bulk, and all 
the ether in this space will be driven out, excepting so 
much as can find room in the y^Vr P^ut left 

We will select some new atoms called carbon and 
take the number 6 as representing carbon natures. 
We will place one atom of carbon in the middle on the 
bottom, one in the middle of each end, and two on the 
middle of the front and back of an imaginary square 
box. There remains one to be set in the middle of 
the top before the box is closed down, and now the 
six atoms of carbon are symmetrically arranged in the 
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^ajne box with the one atom of hydrogen and the 
^ight atoms of oxygen, and in these positions the 
c^t^tractive and repulsive forces of all the atoms 
ti^^nd to keep each other firmly in place. This 
liydrogen-oxygen box full of carbon is called carbonic 
oxide. 

Nitric oxide would give us more trouble, because 

its group of atoms is seven, being one more than we 

liave room for. I should therefore have to turn out 

the atom of hydrogen from its place in the centre, 

and then, by putting six nitrogen atoms in the 

place of the six carbon atoms, and one in the place of 

the hydrogen atom, we should get an oxy-nitrogen 

compound. 

These four elements constitute the great bulk of 
the world of life around us. The air we breathe is 
oxygen and nitrogen. The nitrogen we breathe out 
finds its way into the plants which want to take it 
in. The water we drink, like the ocean and the 
clouds, are merely hydrogen and oxygen united, and 
in a thunder-storm the force we call electric, clashes 
hydrogen and oxygen together, sends out the heat of 
the lightning flash, and sends down the combined 
atoms in the round form of water drops or in the 
crystallised form of snow or hail. All trees and 
vegetables are almost entirely made up of these four 
elements, hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen, and 
to convert these into the matter of which all animals 
are made, we take the elements of that same vege- 
table matter and add to them a small quantity of one 
or more of the sixty other substances which as far as 
we know comprehend the whole universe, including 
suns and planets and every living thing upon theni. 
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But returning to our four elementary matters, we 
must not be surprised to find that it is in relation to 
them that the others have much or any importance. 
Oxygen and hydrogen form the casket in which we 
place some one of the sixty minerals, and each of these 
sixty minerals gives to the wide world, filled by the 
four elements, a special use, a colour, an odour, a taste, 
a weight, and some of the infinite variety of qualities 
which form the countless materials of worlds such as 
ours. 

Relation between the Ether and other Matters. 

The first stage in the creation of a world formed ac- 
cording to law and order would be a relation between 
the ether which fills all space and the atoms set down 
in it in separate portions, forming centres, and drawing 
by their inherent force of attraction like atoms towards 
them: Although the ether can exercise no sensible at- 
tractive force upon the atom or atoms, owing to the 
absence of mass and weight, it may itself be subject to 
an action from the atoms, in the same way as the earth 
attracts to it a dense atmosphere of air, which atmo- 
sphere, a few miles ofi*, becomes nearly imponderable, 
so, within a certain sphere, all around the atom the 
ether may be drawn close to it, crowded in, and 
stored up. Make a group of atoms, say four, gathered 
round a common centre, the four would exercise four 
times more influence on the ether than the one, and 
within this space would be crowded the ether which 
surrounds each atom separately ; whilst, by the concen- 
tration of their force, this ether would be crowded in 
towards the common centre, and would form there an 
accumulation of ether, densest at the centre. 
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Outside the Cell : Inside the Atom Sphere. 

We have been examining the complex constitution 
the elementary matter of the world in the simplest 
^tate in which we find it. First, a solitary atom 
o^dled hydrogen settled in the centre of a vast space 
30CX) times larger than it fills, and out of this space 
it has power to prevent any like atom from intrud- 
ing. But there is no need for such intrusion, as 
^ach like atom is also set in the centre of a like 
sphere, with a like power of repelling intruders, and 
each atom is thus kept at a "^ distance of nearly thirty 
times its own diameter from its neighbour. In these 
circumstances only some outside compulsory force 
can crowd the atoms closer by crushing the spheres 
into smaUer bulk, and as these spheres are highly 
elastic they yield to this crushing force, and after- 
wards recoil to their first bulk. 

When we took the more complicated particle of 
oxygen divisible into eight separate atoms, and 
grouped them together in a geometrical form, we 
found them settled in an atom's sphere only half the 
bulk of that of the hydrogen, and when we enclosed 
by force the hydrogen in the oxygen cells we also 
compressed the triple spheres into a double sphere. 
In each of these cases the bulk of the central groups 
IB less than rcnsoth part of the enclosing atmosphere, 
and even when we add other substances to the cen- 
tral group they occupy but a minute portion of the 
whcle. 

For the present we shall treat each sphere as an 
unoccupied bulk, and consider how it can be crowded 

K 
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in such a manner as to resist any outside force tend- 
ing to crush or compress it. There are two ways in 
which we could conceive this to be done. K the atoms 
were enclosed with a pushing force strong enough to 
keep each of their neighbours at their present dis- 
tance, the sphere between them might be considered 
as an absolute void, and every communication between 
one atom and another would be impossible ; but as we 
know that no void exists, we have taken the universal 
ether endowed with this repulsion as the medium of 
communication between the atoms and as the filling 
force of each atom's sphere. 

Let us consider what relation can exist between 
this ether and its atoms. We know that atoms 
attract each other, and it is impossible to doubt that 
just as the earth attracts her atmosphere, so each 
atom attracts its sphere ; and as we know that the 
material attraction grows strongest with the square of 
the nearness, so the attraction of each atom will be 
felt by its ether to be looo times stronger close to 
the atom than it is at the outer edge of the sphere. 
Thus close to each atom its own attraction will give 
us a condensed sphere, just as round the earth the ^ 
air is densest on the surface. 

What change will now take place in the condition - 
of two atoms' spheres, when by force their central - 
atoms are united and two spheres are crowded into ^ 
one ? Eight atoms of oxygen will possess eight times - 
the attractive force of one atom of hydrogen. The-ss 
number eight is the cube of the number two. If, 
therefore, this eightfold force were introduced into^ 
the centre of the double sphere of hydrogen, thif^ 
force would be sufficient to crowd that double sphere? 
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J^ri'to one, and so reduce these three spheres into two, 
^'luich is exactly what happens. 

Let us next endeavour to crowd these ethereal 
^I>lieres by external force instead of internal. To do 
^Ixis we must first provide a box or cell, and the cover 
^f that box must be so moveable that it can slide 
downwards, fitting so exactly that there is no escape 
*V>r the ether. At each step downwards the ether 
'^nll resist more and more strongly, and half-way 
^own there will be twice as much ether in a given 
^Jace as before, and the ether will pass outwards 
"^th a double force. 

Instead of this square box and sliding cover, I will 

t:ake a flexilble bag impenetrable to ether; and if I 

kave external force like an hydraulic press to squeeze 

^hat bag (which is full of ether) into half its bulk, 

the pressure of the ether outwards will be doubled ; 

and if I continue increasing pressure until the bulk of 

the bag is reduced to an eighth part, the resisting 

force of the ether will be eightfold, and the bag will 

be half its diameter. 

Thus by external force I have done the same work 
as was before done by the attraction of the atoms. 
It is necessary to distinguish carefully between the 
opposite nature of these two operations, and the 
identity of the eflfects produced. 

We can next conceive a case in which tliese oppo- 
site ways might be combined in jointly producing 
the same eflfect, by attraction from within, and com- 
pression from without. Conceive that I have placed 
in the same bag the hydrogen and the oxygen spheres ; 
conceive that I crowd the two into one by force, and that 
the atoms crowded together are brought so near that 
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the attraction of the eight oxygen draws in and encloses 
the hydrogen atom. The three spheres are enclosed in 
the bulk of two, but there are still within the endosore 
the three original spheres of ether, and the conse- 
quence is that when pressure is removed the attrac- 
tion of the oxygen will still hold fast. The atom of 
hydrogen and its sphere in the reduced bulk, and the 
surplus sphere of ether released from pressure will 
rush out, and this flowing out ether will form a unit 
of heat. Whether therefore we act by compressing 
force from without, or by attractive force from within, 
we must remember that the actions upon the ether 
are inevitable, and of a quite diflferent nature from the 
actions of the atoms. The two are mixed together, 
l)ut must not be confounded as they often are. 

We thus see how in certain combinations of atoms^ ^^^ 
the concentration of attractive forces, crowding theirs: ^V 
respective spheres into less bulk, has the eflfect ot ^z^f 
either condensing the ether, or leaving it to flow out" jot 
into the surrounding space, forming a flow of heatS^^^t 
Let us now fancy a reverse operation, and that atom: -mius 
and atom's-spheres have been already crowded; tha ^^^t 
the ether has already escaped, and that now some rivaBE^Bal 
forces should be Hrawing the combined atoms awa^ -*y 
from each other in opposite directions. Conceiv^^— ^e 
that the confined hydrogen atom is released from th-«^=ie 
grasp of the eight oxygen by the greater force. TL*=^e 
released hydrogen will now want to resume its doubl^^ ^^ 
atmospheric bulk, but there will now be a void spac=^^ 
within for all that ether which originally filled th^B^^ 
double sphere. Whence can that ether be brought ? 
It has escaped into the surrounding atmosphere, nn^ ^ 
tlie present process is taking place beyond its 
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^Vliere then can this wanted ether be found ? It can 
^ixly be got by borrowing from its near neighbours. 
^ ^ their spheres are full, some of that ether will by its 
^^^pulsive nature flow into the atmospheric void, and 
&K^ually fill it up. Meanwhile there will be intense 
*Ocal cold which will subsist in and around the sphere 
^util ether has been borrowed from its next neigh- 
t>our, who again borrows from his next,- and so on, in 
t:\im spreading the void over a wider and wider space 
"With continually diminishing intensity. 

Thus it is that in many chemical combinations the 
increased attractions of the atoms brought near each 
other produce the effect of crowding them into dimi- 
nished bulk, and sending out a large excess of ether 
into surrounding space, and so, as we say, causing 
lieat, as is always done in the process called combus- 
tion, which is merely a process of releasing ether from 
confinement to flow freely out. On the other hand, 
the creation of cold by what are called freezing mix- 
tures is only the release of confined atoms into larger 
spheres which there is not ether enough in the released 
combinations to fill up, and there is a strong flow of 
the ether out of all the neighbouring cells which 
causes what we call cold in them and all about tliem. 
Some such changes in the volumes of ether take place 
in varying degrees in all chemical changes in Nature 
and in Art. 



The Atoms-Sphere and its Heat. 

An atom's-sphere that will hold much ether is said 
to have a great capacity for heat. An atom's-sphere 
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which has been enlarged by the entrance of the ether 
from without is said to have a high temperature. 

What the total quantity of ether may be in one 
atom of matter, forming its specific heat, it may be 
impossible to know, because we cannot empty any 
space of all its ether and then measure how much will 
fill it again. All we can do is this : We take hydro- 
gen when water is freezing round it, and we take the 
same hydrogen when surrounded by the steam of 
boiling water, and measure how much larger it is 
in bulk in the latter case than in the former. The ^^^^ 
increase of ether we call the measure of heat betweea-«::^-n 
freezing and boiling point, or ioo\ These ioo**we^^^e 
call centigrade. 

I beg to be permitted to make a digression on th^^^e 
language in use regarding heat, cold, and tempera—, 
ture, which language is apt to be misunderstood, an( 
therefore to be misleading. 

The bottom of the scale or freezing-point is callec 
zero, and marked o. The top of the scale is calh 
boiling-point, and marked loo**, and each step of th** 
scale should mark a uniform proportioned increase o* 
bulk. If it did so it would be called a perfect 8cal< 
Common scales are generally imperfect as measure^^^"^ 
of quantity, the cause of the inaccuracy being tha-^^^at 
uniform scales of equal length are not uniform scales^^-^ 
of growing bulk. 

The word zero of scale, which means the bulk cc^ ^^ 
liydrogen when water around is freezing, is misleadK:^^" 
ing when it is applied to a quite other zero whicT^:*^^ 
exists in words, but which we are quite unacquainted ^^^ 
with in fact. The absolute zero of heat is a ficiio ^ ^^ 
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<^onven%ent for assisting certain modes of thought : it 
^irises from the natural attempt to go below freezing 
I>oint, and ask whether that bulk of hydrogen, which 
ixM diminished from boiling down to freezing point, 
Tiiight not be further diminished 100^ lower, and 
then called 100° of cold. We should then have one 
Bcale going up, which we call 100** of heat, and 
another scale going down, which we call lOo"* of cold, 
thus getting 200** of temperature. 

But to this process there is no end ; one might 
continue to repeat figures of cold downwards to 200, 
300, or any other number of degrees, just as one finds 
in fact that we have heat and flame giving heat and 
growing bulk, to the extent of 200^ 3CX)°, 400^ 500"*, 
which is the heat of red-hot iron, and 1000'', which 
is the heat of bright flame. 

Downwards it is believed we cannot travel far ; 
73* is the farthest we can rationally reach, and we 
sometimes call this point the absolute zei^o. It is a 
convenient, wise term, indicating the absolute starting- 
point of all true scales of heat ; but neither the num- 
ber 273, nor any other number short of infinity, truly 
represents its relation to matter and bulk. 

The absolute zero of heat has no just and time Tnean- 
ing hut one. It is the point in space at which hulk is 
reduced to nothing, and from which its growth starts. 
I will now start from two known facts of heat, the 
bulk of an atom sphere of hydrogen at boiling-point, 
and its bulk at freezing-point. Fortunately these 
two bulks are accurately known. Calling one 1000 
measures of bulk, the other is 1367. If we take 
these two bulks in the spherical form, the smaller 
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represented by a globe one inch in diameter, the largersc '^r 
by a globe i * 1 1 inches, we shall have the means oicx: ^u 
which to found true scales by heat and cold. 



©«^ . ,» . I Bulk \ _.,. _. . . 

Diameter = I '000. Diameter = z'lii. 



In this representation of growing bulk in spheric 
volume we have a true representation of actuall;^ 
correct scales of heat. We have only to take a su< 
cession of spheres growing larger to the right an ^ 

smaller to the left, always in the same proportioi 
and we shall obtain an absolute and just scale of hea^ 
with an accurate zero on the extreme left i 
but never reached ; and on the right an infinite an 
ever-ffrowincr scale of heat. 

While the sphere round a central atom has bee^ 
enlarged or diminished by the entrance or exit 
ether, causing heat or cold, the atom or the atoi 
group in the centre must be afiected by the surround 
ing changes. K it be a single atom, as hydrogen i 
its double sphere, it may be affected in one mannejT^: 
if it be a compound group of one hydrogen amidfi^ 
eight oxygen atoms, it will be affected in a differed 
manner. We will consider the second conditio: 
first. 

Starting from loo"", and the bulk of sphere 1*367^ 
the central group may possibly not occupy moiethaii 
the TuW part of that bulk, or 

0001367. 




— . 9 
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But if we diminish the sphere to i 'ooo, it might be 
tipposed that the atomic group might close together 
XI the same proportions^ and so become 

0*00 1. 

We have now to examine whether this central 
roup of atoms grows or diminishes in the same 
^^xiner and by the same means as its surrounding 
►Itere, or whether the central atoms follow a quite 
^Qerent law. For this purpose we will take the 
*CDup of oxygen and hydrogen in the state of water, 
fc^en the great bulk of their spheres has been re- 
-^Dved, and when the atoms are so close as to be 
^^bably incapable of being compressed to half their 
Resent distance from each other by any known force, 
^e know by direct experiment that the change pro- 
Xiced on the atom's sphere, between freezing and 
filing point, is from I'ooo to 1*367, but the change 
►n the atom's group is from 1000 to 1050. 

In other words, while the atom's sphere undergoes 
tn increase of 367, the atom's group undergoes an 
nerease of only 50. In round figures, the changes of 
3ulk in the atoms between freezing and boiling 
point is an increase of 5 per cent., while on the 
sphere it is 35 per cent. 

Experiments have also shown that this rate of 
increase remains nearly unchanged throughout some 
ten or fourteen stages upwards, and it is only in the 
fourteenth stage upwards that the distance grows 
to double, while in the same fourteenth stage the 
atom's-sphere would have grown to 2cxx>. We will 
examine the conclusions to which this important dif- 
ference must lead. It is plain that the atoms in the 
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group must exercise a powerful attractive force not 
only on each other, but on the ether close upon them, 
and also upon the ether within the group, so that it 
requires seven times as much force to separate the 
atoms of one group from each other as it requires to 
separate a group from its neighbour. 

This fact is most important, as showing the hidden 
cause of many of those phenomena which take place 
in steam boilers in that phase when a violent struggle <^e 
is going on in the contest as to whether the atoms ^s^ 
shall keep the state of water or assume that oQt ^ 
steam ; in other words, whether each group of atoma^ ^s 
shall remain confined in its concentrated state as a^^ a 
drop of water, or become dispersed into an 
sphere of steam. 

Heat in Relation to Eiliei\ 

Our investigations have now conducted us up 
the difficult question, what is heat, and the plainess^ ^ 
answer to this question is, that heat is not a thing '» 
but rather a state of things, an event. Let us plac^^ 
together two objects, say two cannon balls, one 
large to enter the mouth of the cannon, the othe] 
entering it easily. We will let them stand near eacl*^ 
other for five minutes, and we shall then find thal^ 
both can enter the cannon easily* Now leave them. 
together for five minutes more, and we shall find tha& 
the ball which first entered easily cannot now enter a& 
all, and that which could not enter, does so mor^ 
easily than the other did at first, and we have here au 
physical fact demanding careful investigation. 

We must proceed by careful measures by testing 



e 
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tHe size of each ball in an accurately shaped steel 
^ing- The result will be, that the first ball was xx/Vrr 
of an inch larger in diameter than the second, there- 
fore it could not enter, while the second could. Five 
ttdnutes later we measure again and find that both 
ean enter fi-eely, the one having increased by the 
xinnF of an inch, and the other having diminished by 
"the xinnF of an inch. We again leave them together 
£or five minutes, and find by exact measure that the 
first has diminished by xuVir of an inch, while the 
second has increased by xinnF of an inch. What is the 
cause of this mysterious change ? Ball No. i has been 
lying out in the cold in frosty weather. Ball No. 2 
had been lying near a stove* No. 2 was in fact the 
smaller of the two, but had become the larger. 
When they lay together it first became the same size 
and then the smaller of the two. 

We are driven to form some conclusion. We may 

say one of the balls has become cold and shrunk, 

and one has grown hot and swelled, or something has 

gone out of the one and entered into the other, and 

80 changed them both from greater to less, and from 

Jess to greater; but these conjectures bring us no 

nearer the truth, only that we may call this unknown 

cause ether, and we may say that this ether has got 

into ball No. i and swelled it out, has gone out of it 

and left it shrunk, and has gone into No. 2 and 

swelled it out; it* may also be interesting to know 

that nothing we could do could induce that hidden 
cause to go out of No. 2 into No. i and swell it out 

again, so that we may say so much ether has been 

spent, used up, and cannot be restored. 
** Yes," the artillerist will say, *' there is one way in 
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which it could be restored." He will take No. 
cannon ball, place it in the cannon's mouth, fire it o 
and place No. i in the line of fire so that No. 2 shaZZT Jl 
clash directly upon it when it is moving through thaHae 
air at high speed. At the moment of clashing th^^e 
ether formerly sent out will rush back into No. 1 ou^Ht 
of No. 2 and restore it to its original bulk ; but it 
worthy of observation that this restoration of i 
original power into the ball has been accomplish^^ 
only by the expenditure of far greater power in i 
shape of gunpowder. 

We can thus by accurate measure verify the inflo 
and outflow of ether from one mass of matter 
another in contact with it, but we have anoth 
mode of transference of a quite diff*erent nature fro 
that of two cannon balls lying side by side. I meaw ■" 
transference by wave motion from the sun. If I ha^t^- ^ 
brought bright sunshine on a cannon ball through 
lens of glass or a metal reflector, all the events of i 
receiving in ether and swelling and then giving o 
ether and diminishing would have taken place in 
degree and order, and ether would have been fir^ 
stored up, would then have flowed out or been drive 
out by force. In this way the sun's force would 
been expended in sending a wave through the etliere^ 
element travelling at the rate of 170,000 miles 
second. The force spent by the sun in creating t 
wave clashing with this enormous speed upon the i 
ball, would send into it just that quantity of ethei^ 
which it had before received from the stove. 
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iaws Governing the Forces of Attraction and 

Emulsion. 

ence enables us to say that there are only four 
\ of matter known to exist — the solid, the liquid, 
erial, and the ethereal, and it uses its function to 
ver the Kws and forces under the influence of 
1, in these four states, all the phenomena of the 
irse are going on, 

order, therefore, to study nature as a whole, we 
d begin with the study of universal law; but 
mited nature of the human mind cannot pursue 
y a multitude of different thoughts at once, and 
accessary to divide our progress into successive 
, and to direct our attention to one thing at a 
The best method of doing this is to take the 
pie of a typical thing and a comprehensive 
fht, I have, therefore, taken the laws of at- 
on and repulsion as the two most comprehen- 
attributes of matter in number, order, and 

e law of attraction, which unites matter to 
3r, being the most simple and most pregnant of 
Drees in nature, we must try to comprehend it on 
rdinary scale of common life before thinking of 
dominant in the heavens and among the stars, 
nust think of it as binding each atom to another, 
;ry to comprehend it as the same force, which by 
ame law governs the planets at millions of miles 
nee, and atoms at millionths of millionths of an 
apart. 



''"^ ,^..fobBervatioi 






lu out 0^ r riT;^* ^^*' ^ rTfctt r^e. 

'^'' A 2 g^obe, aud xt ^J^etx made for tbe 
'°^^^ it« due aUov^an^ ^/,,^uve force. 

tV>rougV> 16 » a^B fall ol "J^^^^ t»*^. 

jfledm* °^^ ■ . This >* ' j _aaute ot ""^ 
S^ ,. , dropped .6 feet. «"8^^.ta«2, 

these t«o ^f'f^' the seeoui °« ^^" it only *«? 
• «»»«■•"" ^ the fourth, 7 If'/^j TheteW" 

^''^ ^ nurt^e *• n"i ii^ «** **' *' 
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startbg the ball has no speed at all : we have there- 
^^^ to think out the nature of a uniform growing 
8peed, but to do this we must take a longer time and 
^ greater fall, or two seconds of time instead of one. 
*^t us think of these two seconds as made of eight 
y^'arters/ and study the results of actual space fallen 
^irough in each quarter. 



ist quarter 


I foot falL 


and „ 




3 feet „ 


3rd „ 




5 " " 


4th „ 




7 „ 16 feet falL 


5th „ 




9 feet f alL 


6th „ 


• 


II » » 


7th „ 




13 n » 


8th „ 




15 » n 




Total, 


64 feet. 



Speed and Space. 

We must distinguish the nature of speed from that 
of space. The space fallen through in the first second 
is 1 6 feet, but in the second second it was 48 feet. The 
speed at the end of the first second was 32 feet, but 
at the end of the second it was 64 feet. Speed of fall 
and space traversed follow therefore a different law. 
Speed is doubled but space quadrupled in two seconds. 
What are these laws ? Let us ask Nature what she 
would do in the third second ? 

In the third second of time divided into quarters 
we have : — 
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13 



9th quarter 
loth „ 
nth „ 
1 2th „ 


17 feet fall 
19 » n 

23 » i> 


» 


Add, 


80 
64 




Total, 


144 feet in 1 


• 

iihree seconds. 


3 obtained for speed in 


relation to 


ist second 
2nd „ 

3«i „ 


32 feet. 
64 „ 
96 „ 





In other words, at starting there is no speed, at 
end of a second it has grown to 3 2 feet. By that 
do not mean that the ball has gone 32 feet, for tfc::*- ^^ 
would be nonsense ; it has only gone 16 feet Wfc:* ^^^ 
we do mean is, that it has somehow got in it f>Ifc^ 
power to go on at the rate of 32 feet in a seconcS- " 
let alone. 

How can we know that it has this power, seei^^^^ 
that it has not done it ? If we catch the ball at *>^^^^ 
bottom of the 16 feet and turn it aside, so that ^^ 
can roll along a level table, we find that it runs ^t^J 
measure 32 feet, or nearly a metre in each -^th p-**-^^'' 
of a second. This is the standard speed due 
gravity. We have thus two measures of force— one 
call distance or space, and the other speed. The fojr^^^ 
of gravity has a falling power of 16 feet, but it ha^ * 
speed-creating power of 3 2 feet in a second. 

Law. 

There are not only two measures, but two la^^^' 
The first law is called " the law of the times ; " tl^ ^ 
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id is called " the law of the square of the times." 
law of the times would be represented by the 
wing numbers :— 

2i 3» 4, 5i 6, 7»8, 9> io> "•' 

law of the square of the times by the following 
of numbers : — 

I, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100, 121. 



Result of the first Law. 
I. 

ted Created in Matter by Free Fall in Seconds of Time, 



Speed Created. 




Seoondf of Time.- 


* 32 feet a second. 


Created in one second falL 


t64 „ „ 




„ two seconds „ 


t96 „ 




„ three ,, „ 


128 „ 




„ four „ „ 


§160 „ „ 




>f "^® » n 


1 1600 „ „ 




» fifty „ ;, 


* 20 miles an 


hour 


= Racing speed. 


t 40 „ 


)> 


= Railway fast train. 


: 60 „ 


9) 


= Express speed. 


§100 „ 


»> 


= Hurricane speed. 


1 1000 „ 


)9 


= Cannon ball speed. 



Spaces fallen through in Seconds of Time. 

In one second 16 feet fall = 16 feet space. 
„ two seconds 16 „ x 4 = 64 „ „ 
„ three „ 16 „ x 9 = 144 „ „ 
„ four „ 16 „ X 16 = 256 „ 
„ five „ 16 „ X 25 = 400 „ 
„ ten „ 16 „ X 100 = 160C „ 



9) 
9> 
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The Bond between Space and Speed commonly colli 

Height due to Velocity. 

Speed is the rate at which a piece of ma 
changes its place. It is therefore something inhere: 
in its nature, and if it is capable of changes, we m 
call it the condition of the matter. Speed therefore 
the condition in which a mass of matter finds r 
with reference to change of place. It finds i 




changing places quickly or slowly, and has no pow^x 
in itself either to increase or diminish its speed, ava <3 
if that speed changes its rate we suspect a caose, ipv^c 
seek for it, and invariably find it, and find it outside 
and not inside the moving mass. 

Gravitation is one of these outside causes. If ^ 
body like a comet were passing near the earth in goira ^ 
towards the sun, and were turned out of its path dow*^^- 
ward to the earth, we should seek the cause of tlx ""^ 
deviation in the nature of the earth's attraction, ai^^ 
if we found this gave us the exact measure of tt* * 
body's change, we should say that the cause of chan^'^ 
of speed lay in the attraction of the earth. We no '^ 
arrive at this question. How can some one speed t>^ 
created in a mass of matter ? and how can it best t>^ 
measured ? The answer is. By letting that mass ^ 
matter fall right down through a certain height, a*^ 
this we call the height due to the speed. Ever^ 
existing speed has a special height due to it, an-^ 
this applies equally to planets, cannon balls, arro^^' 
atoms. 

Let us seek a standard speed and call it the spee^ 
due to 1 2 inches. A ball falls 1 2 inches in a quart^^ 



•1 T 
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o^ & second, and in that time it gains speed enough to 
^c^ntinue travelling on for ever with a speed of 8 feet 
P^ir second or five miles an hour. 1 2 inches is there- 
fore the height due to the velocity of five miles au 
l^our. Let us follow oUt the consequence of this one 
fact. I take an ivory ball which I want to roll at the 
^^te of five miles an hour, and I provide for it a smooth 
level table. I have now to contrive to let it fall 
"tlurough 1 2 inches height in such a manner that it may 
i^oll along a level line, I shall find it running along 
this line 8 feet a second without any change, unless 
obatacles in its way, or the resistance of the air, bring 
^t to rest 

^e will seek another standard speed and call it the 
®P^ed due to 16 feet. Allow the wheel of a carriage to 
*^ll down a height of 1 6 feet along a slope, steep or 
S^xitle : when it reaches the bottom it will roll alonor 

o 

^ level road with the speed of twenty miles an hour. 
-*^^enty miles an hour is therefore the speed due to the 
'^^l of 16 feet. 

Possibly the most instructive fact in questions of 

^•He nature of speed is that the manner of fall has 

frothing to do with the resulting speed. A ball fall- 

^^g 12 inches may fall right down in a quarter of a 

^^cond, or it may go gently down a slope of 4 feet 

"ong : in both cases, when it gets to the bottom, its 

^peed is found to be five miles an hour. The manner 

^f the path has nothing to do with the speed, we may 

^ake any variety we please in the manner of descents. 

^^e shall always find it due to the standard height. 

vThether we roll the ball down an incline of any degrees 

^f steepness, or swing it by a string of any length, or 

'^lanflfer the speed out of itself into another ball, we 
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shall get the same quantity of motion, or the sam* 
standard speed due to the standard height. 

We will now take the speed with which we mo^ 
round the centre of the earth. That is a speed 
looo miles an hour. The standard height due to thi 
speed (which is also the speed of a rapid cannon-l 
would be 40,000 feet. Let us further apply our knoi 
ledge of the laws which connect together matter, s] 
and speed, to examine the motions of the planet 
and stellar spheres. If a quarter of a second suffice 
create a speed of five miles an hour or eight feet a sccoim 
it would only require ten quarter seconds continuatL^:>:i3 
of the same force to create a speed of fifty miles ^M.ia 
hour, ten half seconds to produce a speed of 100 mLX^i^s 
an hour, and ten whole seconds one of 200 miles «»-xi 
hour. If ten seconds or one minute force will 8n£5.c?^ 
for a speed of 1200 miles an hour in a mass of nLXMy 
bulk, 1000 minutes (16 hours) would raise the spe^^i 
to 1,200,000 miles an hour, a speed far exceeding tb^t 
of the earth and many planets in their course roui^^ 
the sun, and 16 hours is the time during which tt»® 
force-creating speed would require to act in its ftiJl 
energy in order to launch one of the greatest plane*^ 
on its course round the sun, and at its present rate ^^^ 
speed. 

These same laws enable us to calculate with ^^^ 
equal precision the forces in the minute interva-^^ 
between the atoms of matter as we witness tb^^^ 
action in the phenomena of matter. 

We will now go downwards from the fall of ot^^ 
foot in the :^ of a second into the minute motions ^^^ 
the atoms, but it will be convenient first to divi^® 
the English foot into the smaller division of -1^ of 
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It is a measure which all Englishmen under- 
stand. It is the ninety-sixth part of a foot, and 
I' our convenience we will call it the ^ijj part, which 
xll necessitate our afterwards correcting all our cal- 
^^vilations by the addition of four per cent. 

But should a wise decimal foot he adopted in the 

ure^ caution may become unnecessary. With this 

l^i'oviso, we may now say that a body falls 100 eighths 

^f" an inch in J second, and in so falling has a speed 

8 feet per second, which we will now call 800 

ghths of an inch per second. 

Measures of Minute Motion. 

To measure the minute motions of atoms with 
I>recision, we must accustom ourselves to exact think- 
^Xig in minute portions of time through minute dis- 
t^ances, with the same precision which astronomers 
U^pply to the heavens. For this purpose we must 
^tart from the same standard. That standard is : — 

I foot fall — I second time — 8 feet speed. 

In order to go down to a smaller scale we use the 
following proportion, harmonising with the one 
above : — 

j\y of an inch fall — gj of a second — U inches speed. 

Going a step further we have — 

TuVv ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ — rlir ^^ ^ second — /^ of an inch speed. 

Hitherto we have kept our old standard, but it is 
desirable that we should be able to go farther than 
this, and to calculate what happens in the tthtv p^ft 
of a second by the same forces. For this purpose we 
put our standard measure into inches. 
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193 inches fall — i second of time — ^384 inches speed. 

This yields— 

•0192 of an inch fall — y^ part of a second — 3*84 inches 

and the practical result of this in round num 
is this following standard of minute motion arisi 
from the attraction of gravitation — 

TTnnr ^^^^ space in y^nnF ^^ ^ second ^^ of an inch speed. 




It will be convenient to substitute the word insta 
of time for xxJW of a second. 

Proceeding from these data, we can at once calc 
late that in: tV of an '' instant " the standard force 
gravity will produce -z.jmh.Tyuxf of an inch fall, — iV of 
inch speed, and therefore, if we now couple togeth 
the idea of a rise and a fall, as in a wave, through 
•f.TJTyi.Tyiyiy of an inch, we shall have io,C)CXD such hesL^ 
or springs in one second of time, and the result 
speed attained in each beat will be thus iV part of 
inch per second. 

When we come to examine the minute motio 
which arise between the atoms of matter in su 
cases as when two ivory balls moving at the rate 
8 feet per second, going in opposite directions, me 
and strike, we must have recourse to these minu 
standards of time and space. If we suppose t 
yielding of two balls to each other to take pla 
through the luVxr part of an inch during an instan. 
and the recoil to take place during the same time, tk* 
whole speed the recoil could make would be A of 
inch per second, whereas the speed of collision w; 
8 feet per second. 

It is plain, therefore, that the force of recoil mu^ 
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far greater than the force of gravity in order to 
id back the ball after collision with the same speed 
til which it came into collision. iV of an inch speed 
capared with 8 feet speed in the same time^ is A of 

inch speed compared to 96 inches speed, which is 
a^tly tItf of the speed wanted. The conclusion we 
a.w from this is, that to send the balls back again 
th the speed of 8 feet a second, the recoil made in 
e '' instant" must take place by a force 240 times 
eater than the force of gravity, which is the weight 

the balL Hence we may say that the elastic forces 

the ivory ball are measured by 240 times its own 
sight. 

One example will show the practical value of these 
klculations. We know that in order to do its due 
ork a caunon ball must be started by the action of 
mpowder in the breach of the gun with a speed 
iflELcient to travel forward an inch in the first 
instant," and as we know that a force equal to the 
eight of the cannon ball would only give us iinny of 
I inch in an '* instant," we learn that the force of 
le gunpowder must be SOCXD times the weight of the 
ill in order to achieve the required speed in that 
rst inch of its course, and we can thence go on to 
ilculate how far it will go at each successive " in- 
ant " of its travel along the bore of the gim, and 
ow fast it will be flying when it comes out of the 
innon s mouth. Between the cannon ball, the planet, 
Old the atom, there is only the difierence of mass, 
me, and distance. 

This example shows that, the more minute the range 
f motion is, the greater must be the force required to 
euerate speed in the required time. We must also 
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recollect how extremely minute is each individu^ ai 
atom, and that even in a gas its distance from if^ ts 
next neighbour may be twenty times its own diamete^r r; 
and as these atoms are seldom large enough to 
visible, we are obliged to conceive them as being 
than the millionth of an inch in diameter, and th 
ranges of free motion in the extreme limit yiiF of 
inch, so that to produce possible eflFects in 
limits in an '* instant" of time the atomic fore 
must be enormous, and measured by thousands 
times the force of gravity. These forces, their 
and causes, we have now to seek, and our search mu. ^^^ 
begin by following the nature of gravity into the-^^^ 
minute spaces, and by searching in the antagonL ^^ 
and the compensating and controlling forces which ^^ 
may there encounter, and the resulting phenome 
which they will produce- 



a 



Measures of Atomic Force. 

Since the minute phenomena of the atoms of matter**^^^ 
take place in extremely short instants, and require enor- ^^ 
mous force for their execution, these forces being fiir 
greater than those which move a planet or a cannon 
bally we must find out true methods of enabling us 
to appreciate them accurately by measuring them 
precisely. The title, given by Dr. Thomas Young to 
this measure of atomic force of each particular kind 
of matter, is " Its modulus, and this modulus is dis- 
covered in the following manner." 

Take iron as our example. We want to know 
what force binds one atom of iron to another. We 
know that the force of gravity pulls an iron ball, two 
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clies diameter, towards the centre of the earth with 
force we call one pound weight, and we seek to 
-xiow how many hundred or thousand times greater 
•liaii this is the force by which one ball of iron would 
t^^m another similar ball towards it when both are 
^^^finitesimal in size and distance. The method of 
Young is to take a long wire or bar of iron, of which 
*^^ knew the weight per foot, to fasten one end of this 
^^i^e to the top of a high precipice, and then let the 
<^il of wire go down by its own weight. If the 
I^^ecipice be high enough we find at last that the wire 
at the top by the fact of its weight and length. 
« then tried to add on more wire in case it had 
'^^X)ken by fault or accident, and found that he could 
^t add to its length without its immediately giving 
ay at the top. This number of feet is the modulus 
ruling number characteristic of the atoms of iron. • 
To show the value of such a number, I will suppose 
^}ie question to arise whether a suspension bridge could 
Vje built across the Falls of Niagara or across the Straits 
^>f Dover. An iron bar an inch and one-eighth in 
^diameter and a yard long, weighs lolbs., 1728 yards 
:tDake a mile of this iron bar, and if hung up by its 
^nd would carry its own weight, which is 1 7,280 lbs. ; 
l>nt if the length were doubled this weight would 
become 34»56o lbs. ; and at this length (two miles) 
ordinary qualities of iron would break; 34,560 is 
therefore the measure of atomic attraction of this iron. 
And now it will be seen what conclusions (as to 
the atomic conditions of matter) can be arrived at by 
the simple means this modulus gives. Iron and steel 
are among the hardest, strongest, toughest materials, 
and may be said to possess the quality of solidity as 
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distinguished from fluidity in the highest 
nevertheless if you will conceive a sea of iron 
of iron plates laid on the top of each other, the ir<^ n 
at the top would retain its ordinary condition, 
would be solid as ice on the surface of a frozen lak( 
but at the depth of two miles the iron will have 
come fluid from this reason, that the attraction 
which its particles are held together has been neutraBj* 
ised by the enormous antagonistic weight 

We thus measure the enormous forces at work 
the case where a solid is changed into a fluid, 
the reverse case of a fluid being changed into a 8oli< 

Perhaps another illustration may be given of 
extent of antagonistic forces called into play betwe 
atoms where water is turned into ice, or ice into wat 
To turn i lb. of water atoms into i lb. of ice, or i lb. c^f 
ice into the same weight of water, requires the pressnr'- 
of a column of water 1 1 0,000 feet high ; or if this i 
done by heat, the force of heat required is the 



which would raise i lb. of water to the height ol " 
110,000 feet. This 110,000 feet maybe called the 
modulus of ice, or the depth of ice which will become 
water by its own weight. 

Now that we have obtained through Young's modu- 
lus an exact standard measure of the forces with which 
the atoms of matter keep near to or away from each 
other, and with which they oppose the forces that 
pull them apart or crush them close, we can make a 
further step towards discovering the laws which bind 
the atoms together and keep them in place. 

The difficulty we have to encounter is that of con- 
ceiving how atoms so small as less than a millionth of 
an inch in diameter could by any possibility attract 
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other 80 strongly as to support an iron chain 
miles high hanging from a single atom, 
y Bolvb this we must start from a unit of a i lb. 
ball 2 inches in diameter or an inch radius, and 
. the unit of the earth's attraction foi^ this iron 
For this purpose two equal iron balls are hung 
L a ceiling by slender threads, and parted two 
es asunder, with the object of seeing whether and 

much they attract each other. It has been found 
they do draw each other nearer together and do 
ent each other from hanging plumb down ; but 
force is so small as to be only the millionth part 
pound weight. When put nearly close together 
force is four times as great, so that it would require 
3 250,000 times greater before the attraction of 
two balls could support even a single pound's 
;ht, instead of supporting two miles of iron 
1. 

r Isaac Newton's law that the attraction of gravi- 
in increases not only with the nearness, but with 
second power of the nearness, now comes to our 
tance. When the two balls are quite close, so 
they touch, the centre of each ball is still i inch 

the touching point, and the two centres of the 
balls are still 2 inches asunder ; therefore although 
single points of the ball are quite close, all the 
r atoms are far asunder, and this distance, accord- 
to Newton's law, enfeebles their attraction. 
^e will now seek to bring all the atoms of one 
much nearer to all those of the other. This can 
one by beating out the ball into a thin plate of 
>t in diameter ; and this plate would be ^hu ^^ ^^ 

thick. If we hang these two plates by two 
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threads from a ceiliDg quite close to each other, 
shall find that they are powerfully attracted, and 
can easily measure their attraction. The ' centres oi 
the balls were 2 inches apart, and the plates are 1-0^ 
of an inch apart. By Newton's law the attraction is 
40,000 times greater than it was before. This 40|0CX> 
is the duplicate of 2 inches compared with the t^ of 
an inch, which is simply 200 to i ; and the square of 
this duplicate is 40,000 to i. 

Let us go a stage further with this, and beat oixt 
our plates into over a yard (38 inches) diameter. Tk^ 
plates when now hung up will be ^ part of their form^-^ 
thickness, which will give a hundred times thei:::^^^ 
former attraction, or 4,000,000 to i. 

We have already said that the diameter of each^ 
atom of iron is less than the millionth of an inch, ^ 
and therefore, going a step further in this process, the 
attraction would become 800,000,000 to one, and it is 
plain that by continuing this process we should sooa 
obtain for our one pound ball the attraction necessary 
to support a chain two miles long. 

Force, Heat, Ether. 

The enormous forces we have employed to overcome 
or neutralise the attraction of the minute atoms of 
matter to each other may have their work far more 
easily and conveniently done by the invisible agent 
called heat If instead of a chain two miles long and 
20 tons weight we employ half a pound of coal and a 
small blowpipe, we shall dissolve the whole of these 
powerful atomic forces and neutralise the 20 tons 
of cohesive power ; we shall create so violent a repul- 
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aion between the atoms of iron that they tumultuously 

increase the space they occupy, and those particles 

'which, closely locked together, formed a solid, now 

parted and free, have become a fluid* We have seen 

before that we could only turn the iron from a solid 

into a fluid by heaping upon it an enormous mass of 

i^on two miles deep, in which case each atom would 

l^ave been burdened with more than it could carry, 

^ould have lost all force of its own, and would have 

*^«Ui to yield to any force sending it in any direction, 

^^priving it of shape, order, place, till it would finally 

^i^appear. 

What these gigantic forces do in their manner of 

^<ition from without, the unseen agent heat does in 

^t« mode of action from within. Fuel contains this 

^gent in a highly concentrated state, and under cer- 

t:«iin conditions it rushes out, pierces between the 

^toms of the iron, occupies all the spaces left between 

T;hem, and, once entered, it swells out larger and larger, 

^nd by so doing increases the distance between the 

particles, and finally pushes them so far asunder that 

they can freely pass through and round one another, 

and thus become liquid. 

Instead of measuring force by tons of weight, we 
have only to measure it now by degrees of heat. Our 
commonest measure of heat is '* enough to make i lb. 
of water boil," and then we find that just tea or 
twelve times that quantity is enough to melt i lb. 
of iron. For convenience we call the quantity of 
heat which boils water 100, and the quantity which 
melts iron 1000. In like manner we measure all 
other degrees of heat by this standard, which the Latin 
race call " centigrade," and which we often also use as 
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more convenient than our own standard with the L 
convenient number of i8o. 

The comparison we are now able to make between 
the disruptive force of heat and that of 20 tonB 
weight of iron (each acting on the minute atoms, 
which bind together an inch bar of iron) gives us an 
insight into the nature of this unseen agent. ICXDO** 
of heat can do as much work on i lb. of iron as cm 
external crushing force of 20 tons. What is this in- 
visible agent ? A cubic inch of iron may seem to us 
to be already quite full of atoms of iron quite close 
to one another, but Sir Joseph Whitworth has foiin<3 
that he can compel a 12 inch bar to shorten itseli 
into 10 inches, thus proving that 2 cubic inches o^ 
space were left void. Into these void spaces in tt^^ 
iron ether had already entered ; there were therefox^* 
in the 1 2 cubic inches of solid iron 2 cubic inches ^^^ 
ether, and even after Sir Joseph Whitworth has io'*^^^ 
all he can, there still remains room for much greju'fc^^ 
reduction in bulk, by much greater external force. 

Whether those void spaces are filled with ether 
a solid condition, like a crystal cell, or in a liquid 
an aerial condition, like water or steam, or whetb^^^ 
it does not in itself constitute a new condition c^^^ 
force occupying space like or unlike any of the othe- 
elements, remains to be examined. 

JEther — what we can know ahovi this invisible 
element yet mighty force. 

One thing we know about it is, that space is fiUed 
with it, that it fills every void, both where matter is 
and where it is not. We also know that it is an 
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iement of mighty force, and that it can transmit 
bat force from space to space with great speed and 
without loss or waste. It can, moreover, use or 
ransmit with the same speed the forces that it finds 
n atoms of matter. 

Force and motion are then the specific properties 
►f ether, and the nature of the force by which it works 
5 repulsion. Whether it possesses within itself any* 
attraction for itself, or whether it exercises attraction 
^n other matter, we do not know, because if it does, 
his attraction is so small as to escape our means of 
i^^asuring it. 

What gives Ether its force. 

Having concluded that ether occupies space and 
^Xace, not only in what was called a vacuum, but also 
^"ithin those substances called gases, airs, liquids, 
^^d solids, and even occupies in them larger spaces 
*)ian their own atoms, we may now proceed to the 
Examination of the force by which it enters those 
Lpaces and keeps possession of them. 

It is plain that the characteristic force of the all- 
|>ervading ether must be power to push. The attrac- 
tive or pulling power which draws matter into shape, 
stud enables it to keep shape, is wanting to it. Even 
the attraction of the earth seems lost upon ether, and 
cannot give it any sensible weight ; for while we can 
weigh air, and measure specific weights of special 
kinds of air, we find no weight in ether, and can 
attribute to it no attractive force. Its characteristic 
is distractive force, or power to push, none to pull. 
This is its first law. 

We will try to consider the nature of this all-per- 
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vading element. It is fluid — so that it can be dividL^d |^ .5 
into infinitely small portions without hindrance, yet, 
like water or air» ofiering great resistance to any force 
which should attempt to squeeze it into smaller bulk : 
refusing also to enlarge its bulk beyond that of its 
standard condition, just as water refuses to swell oat \,,i^* 
in the manner air does. 



Forces of Atoms in relation to Force 0/ Ether. 

Since the ethereal fluid, ether, has only one kind 
of force, namely, repulsion, or pushing force, while 
material atoms have two kinds of forces, we must 
recall to mind the relations between those twin forces 
in matter while investigating the effects the ethereal 
force will produce upon them. The law of attractive 
force in the atoms, in conformity with the law of 
Newton, is according to the square of tlie nearness, 
and I propose to take as the law of repulsive force, the 
cube of the nearness. I think I am justified in taking 
this as the true law of repulsion of atoms of matter, 
because I find from the researches of eminent chemists 
that all free gases do so expand as to double their 
bulk by an increase of the distance of the particles, 
in the ratio of the cube of their nearness, or as 1 1 1 
cube to 367, and that the expansion and contraction 
of the atoms in their gaseous state, when compressed - 
by external force, is in exact conformity with the 
same law. 

The two laws of attraction or repulsion being 
settled as holding good for all kinds of matter, we 
have to introduce a modifying quantity for each dif- 
ferent species of matter. Tliis modifier of attractive 



be 
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force is called in Newton's law the mass, and is repre- 
sented by a number modifying an assumed standard 
mass. 

In a like manner I must introduce, along with my 
law of repulsion, a modifying number which I shall 
derive from a standard distance at which that repul- 
si'P^e force is exactly equal, in each kind of matter, to 
the attractive force in the opposite direction. 

The three considerations, therefore, which may 
gTxide our calculations of the atoms are — 

The law of attraction ; 
The law of repulsion ; 
The modifier. 

liCt us take an atom of hydrogen. We have seen 
**^*t it occupies a standard bulk which it is conve- 
^i^nt to indicate by the number II., while we indicate 
^t^ mass by the number I. These may be called the 
^*^aracteristic numbers of hydrogen. 

Let us now take an atom of oxygen. Its attractive 
*o^ice is measured by the number 8, while its repulsive 
^^rce is measured by the number I. 

Thus we arrive at the following relations between 
^Xygen atoms and hydrogen atoms, that two hydro- 
gen atoms are kept asunder by a repulsive force of 
^ '26, while two oxygen atoms are kept asunder by 
tte force of I. 

Liet us now take these two standard atoms, oxygen 
S, and hydrogen L, the former in its atom's-sphere I., 
the second in its atom's-sphcre II. 

Altibough II. is twice as large as I., it should be 
observed that the diameter of II. is only 1*26, the 
single globe of that size containing double the volume 

M 
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of the oxygen globe whose diameter is I. It si 
be remembered, therefore, that a globe whi< 
double of another in the bulk it occupies or the 
it contains, is only i^ times the diameter of the < 
Thus a 15-inch globe would be twice as large 
I2.inch globe. This should be kept in mind, be 
an atom of oxygen and an atom of hydrogen a 
side of each other, with their spheres touching 
have the centres of their atoms at the distance 
each other of 2*26. We can now consider the 
tions of these two touching spheres to the great 
ocean round about them. 

The atoms'-spheres represent the space kept e 
by the repulsive force which each atom exercis 
the other. Whenever, therefore, we attempt to 
these atoms nearer, or to diminish the bulk bei 
them, we shall have to encounter the pushing v< 
of the ether contained in each sphere. 

This doctrine that each atom's-sphere is a pi 
of ether will be found to play a most importam 
in the phenomena of physics and chemistry. W 
therefore carefully examine the condition of 
atom. 

I have stated that one atom attracts another 
the force of i and 2, and that they repel each 
with a force that keeps them apart at a distance 
on the right hand from the point of contact, anc 
on the left hand. 




1-26 I I II. 



Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
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Together these globes make three measures of ether, 
a^d \>efore we could bring their atoms closer we should 
l^vo first to remove the ether out of the way, and the 
question is how would the ether and the atoms behave 
when such an attempt was made. 

The ether will oppose any attempt we make to dis- 
lodge it, and before eflfecting its dislodgement we 
should have to find a new vacant place ready to 
receive it; or we may try to cram it into smaller 
^ulk, against which it may rebel. 

The first result of the effort to crowd an atom's 

^thex into less bulk, giving rise to a strong effort of 

opposition on the part of the ether, creates what we 

^^^U heat. We may therefore define heat as the effort 

9if^ ether to resist crowding. When ether is crowded 

*^ 'veill attempt to flow out and to find room by force 

*^ Surrounding space. In doing this it may have to 

^^o^vrd and dislodge other ether in its vicinity. When it 

^*^iaB disturbs this ether and crowds it, if there is not 

m for the escape of this crowded ether without resist- 

and the temperature is raised, but if the crowded 

^^li^er of the atom's-sphere can escape readily we call 

^*^^ process a lowering of the temperature, or cooling. 



<M)ling therefore means unresisted outjlow of Ether. 

£ther existing all round us in a normal state may 
^^ Called free ether. Ether enclosed by force in 

**^ited space surrounded by material atoms is im- 
P^iaoned or stored ether : its greater or less degree of 
^^o^diug or storing means degrees of heat, and the 
^^^^Uitity of crowding among the atoms indicates the 
specific heat of these atoms, and sometimes the 

^l^cific heat of that kind of matter. 
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Thus heat is not a thing or substance, it is stor'^^ 
or crowded ether. Heating is the act of forcing ^^ 
confining ether in a given space, and cooling is only it^^ 
escape or flow of ether out of crowded into free spac^ ^' 



What power have atoms to crowd or force Ether. 



t^ 




n 




Just as a brick may build up a wall and form 
enclosure for a reservoir, storehouse or prison, so 
groups of atoms be arranged round a centre enclosi 
and confining imprisoned ether; but in the histo 
of the universe it appears that all the storing of eth 
within the prison cells of matter has been done Iod 
ngo, and that all the phenomena we now witness i 
nature are only the opening up of old storehous^^^^^ 
whence the ether is continuously flowing in a strea 
of warmth as the essential condition of our lifi 
What it is useful to discriminate is the use which 
may make of this stored force to accomplish what 
want. We can lay hold of some stores of ether 
empty them out. We do that when we burn fuel, fi 
burning is merely the breaking up of atomic stores 
ether, the tearing of them asunder, and what we 
work is only the application of ingenious modes ft 
utilising the escaping ether to do this work. T 
ether once escaped to free space never returns to wo; 
again • 






^\re. 



Oue of the highest inventions of man, and one 
the greatest of God's gifts to man, is fire. I 
some atoms of steel and some crystals of flint, I crui 
them upon each other and tear open some cells, 
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out r^nshes the imprisoned ether. I have previously- 
placed together bits of wood and blocks of coal : the 
released ether from the flint and steel rushes in among 
the A?rooden cells, and finding them also filled with 
impirisoned ether tears them open, their inmates act- 
JJ^g in like manner with the ether in the coal. This 
imprisoned ether violently released spreads every- 
^"^^here its intense force, and this intense flow out of 
®tlier is heat, but the attendant phenomena of heat 
^^ Iiave yet to consider. 

Heat is not flame nor light. We can have heat 

^^ithout light, and light without heat. Heat and 

**Slit^ fire and flame, have much to do with one 

^^other, but are not one and the same. I have 

^^fined heat as ethereal force imprisoned or flowing 

P^ti of prison. Degrees of heat measure the speed or 

^*^ tensity of the rush out I would define light as the 

^^^x^es of the ocean of ether, produced by the shock 

^ the escaping ether, and spreading wide abroad 

*^^ough that ocean. It is the shock or pulse given to 

*^^ ether by a convulsion as distinguished from the 

^^^^wer, narrower flow outwards of the ether which is 

r\^at. The heat is local and comparatively slow. The 

^ ^ht is widespread and quick. 

Any sudden outburst of imprisoned ether does two 
J icings ; it flows out and fills its neighbourhood, forc- 
^^g and pushing away the occupants of the space 
^Xearest to itself. That is its local eff"ect on surround- 
ing matter. But quite a different effect is produced 
^^n the ocean of ether beyond. The bursting of each 
prison cell sends out into this ocean a shock, beat or 
^ulse like that which the heart sends into the arterial 
\>lood. This pulse gives to the larger expanse of ether, 
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next and before it, the impulse which it received, and 
so shock after shock, and pulse after pulse, is propa- 
gated through the ether, and forms what we call light. 
Ether streams are heat, ether waves are light. The 
difference between the stream and the wave, or heat 
and light, are the same as the diflFerence between the 
Gulf Stream and the ocean tide. In the one case the 
fluid moves and is removed far away from one place, 
and left at rest at a distance. In the other case the 
fluid stays on its own side of the world, but th 
force travels afar (leaving the fluid behind) and trans 
fers itself by wave motion through the ocean to th 
other side of the globe, delivering its force on thi 
shore. 

In like manner as the stream of ether flowing ou 
of its prison deluges with heat the vicinity of a 
so docs the shock, which strikes out in flame, send i 
violent impulse into the nearest ether, which it ligh 
up with bright flame ; and this shock, propagate^ 
through the ether with the speed of millions of mil 
an hour, carries to our eye the same clash which t! 
ether received, giving to it the image of its source. 

Capacity of Atom s-Spheres. 

The use we make of nature's store of ether is 
let it flow out of its reservoir into a place where it 
wanted. 

The place we wish to fill with ether may be 
atom's-sphere of some specific kind of matte 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, sulphur, zinc, iron, 1 
gold, water. The atoms we mostly use in our appl 
cation of ether are those of hydrogen and oxygen, i 
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the slape of water. An atom of hydrogen weighing 

I- iix its sphere 11. is enclosed by force by the eight 

of oxygen (all in one sphere), and the result is 

atoms of matter in a sphere of double the volume ; 

^'^^i the question we now ask is, How much room is 

l^^t; for ether to occupy in the separate spheres before 

tlxey are united, and in the united spheres after- 

^^^ards ? This question is called the question of 

*I>ecific heat of diflferent kinds of matter, and some- 

txrnes its capacity for heat. We shall ask in each 

^ase how much room is left for ether within each 

^t^oxn's-spheres, beginning with an atom of hydrogen, 

calling it sphere II. This sphere is double the 

of an ordinary sphere ; the size of the ordinary 

icre of other atoms and the quantity of matter con- 

^^'^'tuting the central atom is the smallest of all known 

»ms. Oxygen, although it occupies a sphere of half 

size, has a group of eight atoms, each as heavy as 

*^^ hydrogen atom. We now desire to know how 

Xach room is left vacant for ether in the hydrogen 

^liere and how much in the oxygen sphere ? 

Putting aside the size of the atoms, there is plainly 

^^dce as much room, and therefore twice the capacity 

^^^ ether in the hydrogen sphere that there is in the 



^ygen spheres ; and if we unite the double sphere and 

_e single sphere into one, all full of ether, we should 

'^^ave a threefold sphere. But the power of the oxygen 

^raws together this triple sphere, so as to reduce it to 

<4 twofold sphere, and we have nine atoms in a double 

^tom's-sphere, or nine in 11. , and the question is now, 

^what has become of the other ether sphere ? Happily, 

experiment has given the answer — one sphere 0/ ether 

has been forcibly turned out by the compressing 
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power of the oxygen, and we can now measure tl 
amount of ether contained in one atom's-sphere, ai 
arrive at a very Temarkable measure^ which is — 

That all atom' s-spheres are of like btUk, or contas- — jti 
equal room. 

That 64 may he taken as a measure of that room ^syr 
capacity to hold ether and atoms. 

We find it convenient to subdivide this space is^k^ ^0 
hundred parts, so as to measure the contents of esu ^c^li 
atom's-sphere by the number ' 

6400. 

We . now wish to know how much of an atonk. ^ *" 
sphere is occupied by the bulk of the atom, and h 
much by the ether? Experiment shows that 
every increase in a number of atoms there is a c 
responding diminution of room for ether, and t^ 
proportion is so constant as to lead to the conclusL 
that all the atoms occupy like portions of the eth 
sphere, and that the room left for the ether is exacO 
the reverse of that occupied by the atoms. 

As example, take one oxygen sphere. It contai 
eight atoms, and these eight occupy eight of <p 
sixty-four measures, leaving fifty-six out of the sixt^ 
four unoccupied and free for the inflow of ether, 
thus the eight atoms occupy eight units, and t 
ether fifty-six units. 

Let us next take sulphur with its sixteen atoms ^ 
a group, which leave therefore only forty-eight uni 
free for ether ; each atom of sulphur thus leav^ 
room for three volumes of ether, and each atom wi 
its volume of ether is 1 6 times 4 = 64. 

These examples tend towards the important con^ 
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on that the capacities of material atoms and 
spheres for containing ether are exactly in the 
'^Tse proportion of their weights, masses , and at- 
K^tive forces, and that bodies of the greatest atomic 
ight have the least room for ether, and therefore the 
L3t capacity for heat. 

This law of the inverse ratio of capacity for 
&t to atomic weight must exercise great influence 
L our mode of thought as to the constitution of 
e^tter. Are atoms of the difi*erent kinds of matter!^ 
c^ or unlike ? Are they the same, grouped in dif- 
r^nt numbers, set at different distances, arranged in 
flerent forms, and so giving rise to eflfects which 
^ quite unlike ? Or are the atoms of the sixty-four 
^lads of matter individual natures, each radically and 
K^'econcilably distinct ? 

The law we have just been developing seems to 
^^our the conclusion that the ultimate elements of 
^ fitter may be like or identical, and that the sixty- 
^ur kinds of matter which we call elementary may 
^ally be only sixty-four different modes of numbering 
^d grouping together atoms of like nature set in 
different combinations. This is quite a conceivable 
f[)nn of thinking out the unity of nature and the 
variety of matter, and therefore it will be wise to 
lonsider how out of like atomic units we could build 
ip atomic groups unlike each other in form, bulk, and 
brce. 

We have seen how two like atoms placed at a 
listance attract each other more and more in a two- 
bid proportion to their nearness, and we have seen 
low when they come to a certain distance they are 
itopped^ and kept apart by an opposing force, which 
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increases in the threefold degree of the nearness, «^ iid 
finally stops further approach. 

This distance at which the opposing forces halaxt^oe, 
is a primary element in ruling the results of our fut ix^ ^ 
grouping, and we may call it the standard or narrm^ ^ 
distance of atoms. 



possessing this force, all at the same distance firor^ 
each other. That will be a kind of matter the nearest 
to hydrogen that we can conceive, and to conceive i 
most clearly we might think of a multitude of glas^^ 



balls, each having in its centre a small black spec 
representing the atom, while the transparent ball 
would represent the sphere of ether. Further, con- 
ceive that these balls are not hard but soft and 
springy. Imagine a layer of these covering a table, 
a second, a third, any number of layers each on the 
other, and each layer pressed down and flattened by 
all the others resting upon it. That will fairly repre- 
sent hydrogen. 

Shall we now suppose every black atom at the 
centre of the sphere to be one indivisible round ball, 
or shall we fancy it made of two halves, male and 
female, positive and negative, or each in some manner 
fitted for that other, and only for that other ? That 
is a question which arises irresistibly from many 
formulae of chemistry. This question must be now 
postponed, but cannot be avoided. 

We now ask how, out of single indivisible ato; 
we can build up new forms and natures ? 








:;ir 



11 I '■' 

Let us conceive a multitude of atoms all alike, '^ ■■'^ 
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New Forms and Natures of Atoms. 

Take as the basis of our theory one elementary 
^5xct. Take icx) atoms of hydrogen and 800 atoms 
^f oxygen. Mix them altogether in oue box without 
^ttier or arrangement. The hydrogen atoms, in their 
double spheres, are larger and lighter ; the oxygen, 
SDialler and heavier, so that the 800 will lie on the 
l^ottom and the 100 will swim on the top. A curious 
change will now take place. The 100 hydrogen 
^tonas seem seized with a strong desire to occupy a 
iarger space of the box, and to assist each other to 
^^fce possession of it For this purpose those lower 
^^'^v^n are pushed by those above them in between the 
^*oxii3 of oxygen, and then each of these hydro- 
atoms pushes on and on, and behind, and in 
Xit, until at last the widespread atoms occupy the 
box, all standing at equal distances from each 
^er. One consequence of this diflfusion and dis- 
^^^ion of 100 atoms throughout one box is a certain 
^^larity in the space within the box, so that each 

atom must occupy its own cell with about 
equal space around it. 

Meanwhile, what has become of the 800 atoms of 

,^^ ^ygen which were lying below the thin layer of 

^^^drogen ? They were at the same time seized with 

e same desire as the hydrogen atoms to occupy 

^Vie whole box. They pushed each other upwards 

<>w by row and layer by layer, in between the hydro- 

€n atoms, thus in like manner diffusing them- 

^^Ives throughout the whole volume of the box, all 

^t the same distance from each other, and each 

^^cupying an equal space. 






'^f 
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We will now think out the nature of this orol^^^J/ 
distribution. Conceive the box to measure a \i^^^ 
more than nine inches every way (9"28). This t^^^ 
will contain 800 square cells, each an inch every w^^/' M^ 
therefore each oxygen atom would have an inch \/b 

room to itself, leaving no room unoccupied. But 
the hydrogen be strong enough to take forcible po-^^ 
session of 100 places in between the atoms of oxy=^ 
gen, each group of oxygen occupying eight inchc^^^ 
might, by very slight crowding, give up a portion of i 
cell so as to form one central cell for the hydrogen, an 
if each of the eight gave ^ of its cell, the victorioui 
intruder would get twice as much space as each oxy 
gen atom held, and the whole space of the box wou 
be as symmetrically occupied as a beehive. 

We thus see how, by the enclosure of two differen 
kinds of atoms in one limited space, they can, by thei 
innate power of pushing (each their own kind), intrud 
into the space occupied and diflfuse themselves sym- 
metrically all through it. In this arrangement it i* 
worth noticing that each hydrogen atom is twice 
far from its own kind as each oxygen atom from its. 
kind. 

This arrangement is the result of the relation be 
tween the number two and the number eight. Twi 
represents a double distance, while eight measures th — ^ 

space resulting from that double distance. A squai ^ 

box whose edge is twice the length of another holiE ^ 
eight times the quantity ; therefore the atoms c:^^ 
hydrogen, having pushed each other asunder twice a^^^ 

far as the atoms of oxygen have done, have thereb )' 

left the eightfold space required. 

All that we have said has reference to relati 




— -s 
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stances, and would be equally true if the atoms were 
?oTr or T. ooo . ooo of an inch apart, and were in the 
auditions of solid, iBuid, and gaseous. 

AVe are further led to the conclusion that each 
ind of atom must be endowed with some exact 
measure of repulsive force balancing the attractive 
>i'ce within it, and it is to these measures of force 
tiat we must look for the cause of the arrangement 
^ the atoms in regular forms and in settled numbers. 

Free Forms of Atom Groups. 

"VVe will next inquire what are the free forms that 
'Oms would take of themselves when uncontrolled 
^ limit of space. We will again conceive our eight 
L^^al atoms of oxygen, each the centre of eight equal 
^^^mers, set together as a closed box, and the atoms 
I^Xially parted, and then suppose that some strong 
eternal force squeezes these particles together into 
^e central space in the midst of the eight. What 
'ill be the new relation of the eight atoms? What 
^e their places, distance, and shape? First, they 
^ ill not stay in the eight corners, but will take a 
triangular form, for this reason, that by attraction they 
w^ill be nearer together in the triangular than in the 
^uare form. Second, the smallest number of atoms 
•iat can hold a fixed form by a given force at fixed 
iistance is four. Third, the stable form of four in 
ixed places at fixed distance is a 

Four-faced, 
Four-cornered, 
Six-edge figure, 
commonly called a tetrahedron. 
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The second stable form is that of eight at^> ^^d^' 
forming a very dissimilar group, which has 

Six faces, 
Eight corners, 
Twelve edges. 

We have thus two separate independent forms iw- ^^ 
which eight atx)ms can be grouped, — the four-faceci^ ^^^ 
and the six-faced, — and these same atoms may also bc^ . 
grouped in two groups of four, or one group of eight, ^ 
and in each case there is a separate angle left for the ^^ 
place of each atom. 

The simplest shape which a group of four atoms 
could take could be made thus : — Conceive three 
atoms, each in its own sphere, to be laid close to- 
gether on a flat board. The centres of the three ^^^ 
spheres would all be at some distance from e^\i^Mz£^h 
other. That distance would be two radii of twoc:>^vfl 
spheres, or one diameter of one sphere, and three dia — ,^3a- 
meters meeting at three corners make a perfect tri — -Sp- 
angle, which we will call the base of our group. Lett^ ^^et 
us now take our fourth atom in its sphere, and set iS^ -£: it 
on the top of the united group. It will exactly £■" -E5t 
into a hollow, left on the upper side of the thie^^^^ 
spheres, and will be set fast in that place, exactly a^-^^ at 
equal distance from the centres of the three sph 
Thus there is formed a permanent stable group of fou 
atoms, in four spheres, at fixed distance on all fou 
sides alike. This will be the exact relation of all th 
particles of any united mass of pure unmixed atom 
left free. 

This symmetrical arrangement of atoms represeE^"*^"^ 
the simplest state of aerial matter that we can coa=*^ ^^' 
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^^'V'e, for all the atoms are in like spheres, at like dis- 
^ces, in perfect balance of force, and regular line 
^^ order. 

The bond of number is still wanting. To introduce 
^ouping by number we must introduce some caicse. 
'his cause must distinguish some atoms from others, 
^d this distinction must have the eflfect of drawing 
Ome together, and by doing so, parting some from 
others. Some power or force must select the first 
our atoms and make a beginning, and drawing these 
V)ur nearer together, pushing them into one group, 
^ueezing their four spheres into one, and so creating 
Dne central atom out of four others, and one large 
sphere out of eight smaller ones. Thus we have got 
the smallest group of atoms which can exist and make 
up one special substance growing out of the number 
four. 

The consequences of this first act are immediate 
and manifold. The four atoms drawn toofether were 
thereby drawn away from their nearest neighbours all 
round. These neighbours cut oflf from their connec- 
tions on one side were immediately drawn towards 
their neighbours on the other side, and thus each soli- 
ary atom rushed into the nearest place between the 
lext three, and in this way each bereaved atom entered 
nto close bond with three of a new family of four. 
Thus we have several groups of united atoms, each in 
heir united sphere formed all round the first one. 

This process cannot end when once begun. The 
mien of these new groups has cut oflf all union with 
:;heir outside neighbours, and each isolated one of these 
iias rushed into the arms of his neighbour, and series 
ifter series of dislocation and bonds are successively 
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wrought through the whole mass, until at last all ar 
included in their groups of four with a fourfold atnw 
sphere, enclosing each group, and what were formerl;^ ^T^ 
undistinguished atoms, all alike, are now families cz=zi>/ 
the number four, or as groups of ozone, or any nfch t » ■ 



chemical name possessing the qualities of the atomiKc 
groups just described, or, as it is termed, the ''8peciiK.c 
numbers of each substance." 

It is important to notice that each of the four atones 
in the one united sphere is no longer in the centre of 
the sphere, but that each is part of a group set 
order round the centre of the joint atmosphere, 
which all are now enclosed. It is thus plain that a 
radical change has been effected, for while the four 
atoms are held together by a closer bond holding 
them nearer than before, their larger sphere keeps o ff 
their outside neighbours to a wider distance, therefox:^ 
there remains no chance of their ever regaining th& 
original nearness to one another now that they ha 
once been symmetrically set apart, except by the int^ 
vention of some new cause- 

A like but different process to what we have see 
followed with the number 4, may be followed by 
number 8. Conceive two groups of four to be pow^ 
fully pushed together by some external cause with su 
force that the two groups are finally compelled, r^S-^ 
^pite of their mutual repulsion, to become interlock^"""^^* 
and to form a new permanent stable group of eig 
This group of eight has the remarkable quality th 
each atom is at the same distance from three powerf^ 
neighbours, and that it holds each of the three 
and fast in its place, just as they hold him firm 
fast in his place. That this should happen simultan 
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to each and all of the eight is a remarkable 
ty beloDgiDg only to this one number and to this 
al form. 

ie form we have now got has eight corners, each 
^ied by one atom. From each comer runs three 
8 or lines, forming the ways from each atom to 
iree next neighbours ; and three such lines form 
edges of six three-cornered faces, enclosing a 
B between the centres of the eight atoms, making 
a flat-faced enclosure, having eight corners, twelve 
s, and six faces. 

lis enclosure has a marvellous quality, radically 
rent from and even contrary to the nature of the 
of the number four. Our primary form of four was 
le in shape and unchangeable in bulk. The new 
I of eight, with all its other qualities unchanged, 

be changed into any otlier bulk without altering 
size of any of its sides, and maintains the equi- 
ince of each atom from three others. This vari- 
ty of bulk with permanence of dimension, confers 
1 this number of eight its power of forming a great 
iber of chemical combinations. The result is to 

nearly omnipotence to oxygen, enabling it to 
ufacture out of other substances multitudinous, 
imilar combinations. 

7e have still two duties to perform — first, to 
yse the nature of this eight-cornered symmetric ar- 
^ement of enclosing atoms and of the space within 
Q ; and second, to consider the relation of its ex- 
al form to the far larger sphere which surrounds it. 
I last may be as large as one, two, or three thou- 
l times the bulk of the space enclosed within the 
Qs ; but it might also be reduced, and probably 

N 
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often is reduced, to seven or eight times the inte — '^^^ 
bulk. In the one case it may form a dense bc^^dy, 
like diamond or gold; while in the other state it i^^iay 
be like steam or air. 

These two problems are in fact the 

Geoinetiy of the Atomic Enclosure 

and the 
Geometiy of the Atomic Sphere. 1^ 

J' ^ 
Geometry of Atomic Enclosure. 

There are two radical forms the atomic endosnre 
can take without any deviation from the standartl 
atomic distance ; one we may call the square fornti» \jrs^ 
the other the sharp form. 

The square form is that of a box or cube. In 
of the eight comers we have set one atom ; each atoBC:^ 
has three lines going out from it, and at the end o^ 
these lines are three other atoms, all at the sam^^" 








distance from the first. We can speak of this ato — ^^ 
and its three neighbours as one group ; and if we ^^ ^ 
carefully notice this group we shall see that it forms 
a cell or chamber of four sides or faces, four comera 
and six edges, and would if removed form a cell by 
itself. 

Now this form admits of being divided into three 
cells of precisely equal bulk by parting lines all going 
from one corner to each of the other corners, and the 
three divisions thus made can each be subdivided 
into two by a diagonal line. The lines thus drawn 
give to each of the six cells four faces, four comers, 
and six edges. They are thus of the same nature as 
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inal cell of four, but of a totally different 

s now suppose that a new atomic substance 

found ready to take possession of the same 
liich is held by the eight atoms, and let us 
that this new substance isr formed of quite 

numbers, six being its characteristic, 
ave here six chambers to let and six tenants 
, and since the owners of the house occupy 
bt corners, the six incoming tenants may be 

in the six vacant chambers without iucon- 
. Thus the cubic form is admirably fitted to 
)date eight atoms of oxygen, and to leave six 
aces symmetrically arranged for six atoms of 
each occupying the centre of its chamber, 
an arrangement by which one of the most 
. combinations in chemistry is formed, 
ill now describe the sharp form of the No. 
ire. The sharp faces of this form are made 
perfect equilateral triangles; each forming 
a lozenge, and six of these lozenge faces form 
osure. Thus under a very different appear- 

have still a perfect symmetric form having 
, eight corners, and twelve edges, all alike in 

in shape radically different, the difference 
g mainly in the fact that all the faces of the 
rere right angled, and that all the new faces 
ir sharp angles measuring two-thirds of a right 
ad their blunt angles measuring four-thirds 
ht angle. The form is thus much elongated 
direction, which we may call its axis, and 
rrowed in the cross direction, 
is change of form we arrive at a quality in 
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whicli the square form was deficient. Two atoms ar 
two sharp points have been carried far asunder 
nearly double their former distance, and form thi 
extremities of the axis or poles of the form, while th -^ 
remaining six atoms form two groups of three, brougW t 
much closer together right across the axis, and whiK. < 
each of the three maintains its distance unchaDg^<J 
from the nearest pole, its distance from its neighboou 
is diminished by one-seventh part, so that where^LS 
formerly each atom was only at the standard distaD<^« 
from three other atoms, each one of the central atom^ 
is now at an equal distance from six other atoms. It 
is this change in structure which gives to the sharp 
form the stability and polarisation which enables its 
atoms to take and to keep sharp bright ciystallixie 
forms> and also enables them to exert the strength of 
if^Jid Inxlies which we call rigidity. The changes 'we 
are describing are those which take place in the 
atoms of water when thev cease to flow and assaxMy^ 

m 

fixed place> distance^ and direction, as in ice. 

The next substance we have to instal in ti^^ 
chambers of the oxygen is that ehaiacterised by t^^^ 
number seven — namely, nitrc^n. This installati^^ 
i^ an easy proces$> for as we had already found ro^'^ 
for one atom of hvdroj^n in the centre, with ei^^* 
atom;^ of oxygen around ic> let us place the aevoc*"* 
atom of mtrv^gea in the same central j^ace. X^^ 
other six atoms can take the sLx places fotmei^J 
occu^^ied by the ;^ acorns of carbon- 

Thus the combination of oxygen and hydrog^o, 
of oxyo^eu with carbon^ and of oxygen and nitiogeii, 
have been provided by the numerical accang^eiiieBt of 
atoms ; and uu^ nearly the whole o£ the ^^^fetable asd 
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animal kingdoms are made up of those four sub- 
Btances in combinations of the numbers i, 8, 6, 7, or 
iu their doubles, 2, 16, 12, 14, or in multiples of 
these, we can make all the multitudinous combina- 
tions of nature by lodging 2, 3, or more individual 
atoms in each of the cells which we have heretofore 
<^llotted to one. 



Geometry of the Atomic Sphere. 

We now proceed from the geometry of the atomic 
enclosure to that of the sphere left around and out- 
aide it, and in doing so we must notice the diflference 
between the aspect of this enclosure according as it 
is occupied by a greater or less volume of atomic 
elements. When the enclosure is crowded to its 
fullest, and distended by force, it is of the square 
form or cube, but when less full, or when the forces 
without compress it, it takes the polarised or sharp 
form already described ; and when it takes the perfect 
sharp form, characterised by the equilateral triangle, 
the inner contents or bulk of the enclosure are smaller 
than those of the square form in the proportion of 
65 to 100, or almost exactly two- thirds of the bulk. 

This is an important observation, because it so 
happens that the one atom of hydrogen required to 
form water (or in the first place steam) before it 
enters into the centre of the oxygen cell, is twice as 
large as it afterwards becomes under the enclosing 
force of the oxygen, so that there are two bulks of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, or three bulks enclosed 
at starting, though the three bulks are afterwards 
compressed into two. 
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Now this compression is e3;actly \('hat happe 
when the square CDclosure is transformed into tL^ 
sharp enclosure, as when the cube of steam becomes 
the crystal of ice. 

Let us now turn our attention to the outer sphere. 
This outer sphere may be lo or icxx> times the bulk 
of the atomic enclosure, and we desire to know what 
is happening there. Let us take as an illustration 
the substance called sulphur ; it is characterised by 
the double of 8, i6, and therefore has an affinity 
for oxygen. Let us conceive the sixteen atoms of 
sulphur to be grouped in four ; they would form the 
same shape as the elementary form of four corners, 
four faces, six angles. Each of these four groups of 
sulphur, having their faces of the same form as the 
sharp oxygen enclosure, would, if set upon four of its 
outside faces, exactly fit, and thus we might have, 
without disturbance, a triple combination of sixteen 
atoms of sulphur on the outside of the oxygen, to 
which we might add one atom of hydrogen in tbe 
inside, or six of carbon, or seven of nitrogen, or, as 
there are six outside faces of the oxygen, we might 
take six groups of sulphur, with four atoms in each, 
and thus combine twenty-four atoms of sulphur. 

"We may mark them as follows : — 

Outside. Enclosure. WithiD. 

4x4 Sulphur. 8 Oxygen. i Hydrogen. 

4 >« 4 n S „ 6 Carbon. 

4 5< 4 »> S „ 7 Nitrogen. 

Or, 

4x6 Sulpliur. 8 Oxygen. i Hydrogen. 

4 X 6 „ 8 „ 6 Carbon. 

4^6,, 8 „ 7 Kitrogen. 
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The Wave of Translation in Ether. 

^Aere is radical diflference between our relation to 

* ^'ave in water or metal and to a wave in ether or 

» 

^^, which is, that we are on the outside of the two 

^xst and in the inside of the other two. In the 

former case the wave phenomenon is a visible external 

Motion ; in the latter case we must seek our information 

from new sources. 

We must imagine ourselves placed in the bottom 
of the sea while a solitary wave of water is passing 
us. We might feel it by being lifted out of our place 
and set down in a new place further forward. We 
might observe it if we had a neighbour by being 
pushed closer upon him and then released. We might 
also observe it by being first lifted above our place, 
and then set down in it again. The process of a wave 
motion, therefore, to us in it, would be change of place 
forward, removal upward, and return downward, com- 
pression and release, approach and separation. 

Let us now examine the eflfects which might be 
produced on matters around us by this same wave. 
Bodies around of like bulk and weight with our- 
selves, might undergo like changes and continue in 
the same relation to us, but those same waves might 
utterly change our relations provided the natures of 
the bodies were different from ours. A body of less 
bulk and more weight w^ould be moved through a 
less distance than one of less weight or more bulk ; 
and it might be, that a series of such waves would 
produce a powerfully separating and sorting effect. 
If a heap of various sorts of matters were subject to 
the transmission of a succession of solitary waves, the 
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mixed heap would be found removed and rearrang^a*.^ 
one sort being carried and left farthest, a second so^ 
next, and the last sort behind. This we may e^// 
analysis by wave motion. 

Another eflfect by wave-motion might be a pilio^ 
together or building up of matters one above the 
other. In the process of being lifted up and let down, 
an accumulation in one place might obstru6t the for- 
ward motion, and so by successive lifts matter might 
be piled up higher and higher, but built up in lines 
parallel to the wave-crest. 

With other matters of a different nature some 
might be compressed and crushed, others in compres- 
sion might be broken, while others enclosing elastic 
matter might be burst asunder. Thus the solitary 
wave might become the engine of rearrangement! 
building up, separation, or destruction. 

We have next to consider certain changes whict 
the wave itself may undergo from contact vf'i^ 
adjacent and surrounding matter. If we suppose the 
bottom of the sea of water or of ether to be smoot*^ 
and level, the wave travelling along such a bottot^c^ 
would travel without change ; but if the bottom w^^^ 
to shelve upwards or downwards, so as to shallow ^-^^ 
deepen the water, the wave might go slower or fasfc^^' 
and the water-motion might be affected quite diflf^^ 
ently from the wave-motion, as in a slower wave t>l-^ 
particles of water might be driven faster, and iu 
quicker wave slower. In water shallowing upwar^^ 
the wave travels slower, the wave crest rises higher 
and the movement of the particles on the bottom groi 
more rapid, while in the deeper water the wavegroWJ 
more rapid, but the water-motion slower and gentler. 
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It follows, therefore, that the eflfects produced by a 
solitary wave on under- water matters may be radically 
altered by shelving of the bottom, and it is equally 
important to know that by stopping the sides of a 
channel a wave may be so doubled upon itself as to 
have a twofold, fourfold, or eightfold force, thereby 
gaining an increased height, and delivering its force 
with the increased velocity due to that height. Thus, 
by giving proper inclosures to a wave-channel, its 
power of aflfecting other matter may be greatly in- 
creased. 

Further changes may be produced upon a wave by 
the well-known process of reiBection, that is to say, 
that a resistant obstacle, having a iSat place set fast in 
front of a wave, will send it back in a new direction, 
without altering its character. There will only be a 
complete reversal of the elements of its nature. 

But instead of complete, there might be partial 

reversal. If in front of a wave a series, of upright 

piles were set, each portion of the wave which struck 

the pile would be turned back ; all the portion which 

passed between the piles would rejoin and form a new 

wave, going in the opposite direction. This process 

would apply equally to a grating ; and if we conceive 

the portions of the grating and its openings to be 

equal, then a wave will be sent backwards exactly 

equal to that sent forwards, and the analysis of a 

wave into two opposites will be achieved. 

Thus we see how by the surroundings of the soli- 
tary wave its forces may be modified in direction 
and in speed, and these modifications will enable us 
to make corresponding changes in the effects we may 
-require it to produce in other matters. 
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Thus to conceive the effect of an ether wave uponr ^n 
matter, we must ascertain the condition of the eth< 
and the condition of matter, and of differing mattei 
in relation to each other, before proceeding to abs( 
lute conclusions as to effects produced by an ethere^^al 
wave upon material atoms, differing as they do S.a 
nature, in weight, and in volume. 

The Solitary Wave in the Ocean of Ether. 

The main conditions which affect the propagatiicrDn 
of the wave are the attraction and repulsion fon^ ^ 
due to the nature of each element, and the bulk aromd 
form of the mass composing the element. In a metai, 
whether it be solid or liquid, the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces are both very great. In water SLud 
like liquids the repulsive force remains as great, 
while the attractive force is reduced to tV or iV. 
When we go to air the attractive force is diminished 
to TTnny part that of water, and to iJSxr part that of 
metal, while the repulsive force remains undiminished ; 
and when at last we arrive at ether, no attractive 
force 3eems to remain, or if it has any in it, it is 
only TTnrNnnr part of T.TnyV.xnnr of the attraction of air. 
While the repulsive force not only remains undi- 
minished, but shows itself far more highly developed 
than in any other kind of matter. 

But although the ether may appear, when removed 
from all other matter, to be free from all bond of 
attraction as between the particles of its own sub- 
stance, it is still conceivable, and even probable, that 
the atoms of other matter may have a strong attrac- 
tion for it, and that may imply the existence of a 
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reciprocal force in the ether, though an infinitesimal 
one, 80 small as in all ordinary cases to be neglected. 

That the ether should possess in some measure, 
though infinitely small an attractive force, binding 
ether to ether and ether to matter, is a supposition 
necessary in order to escape from another supposition 
far less probable, although it is necessarily one of 
two alternatives. When we conceive an ethereal 
element pervading all space around our sun and 
beyond our system, and when we conceive that ether 
to be endowed only with repulsive force, and to be 
utterly insensible to the attraction of our planetary 
system and of its stellar surroundings, we are led on 
to the conclusion that this repulsive force acting 
alone would only drive the ether onward and out- 
ward until at last it would be utterly dispersed and 
disappear. To prevent this, some philosophers have 
invented imaginary prison walls, built up all around 
the universe, thus shutting up, along with the im- 
prisoned stars, a great storehouse of ether which would 
otherwise escape. The attractive force of our planet- 
ary system, if imparted in the minutest degree to the 
ether, would as effectually confine it in the form of 
an aerial sphere all around the stellar system, as our 
little globe confines our aerial atmosphere, in a far 
smaller sphere, than that round which our moon re- 
volves. Ether, therefore, with predominant repul- 
sion, need not be altogether deprived of that minute 
attraction towards the elements of the universe which 
tiaay prevent its disappearance into endless void 
Bpace. 

We may therefore proceed to consider what the 
phenomena would be of an immense but not infi- 
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nite ethereal ocean all around the planetary system, 
endowed with a penetrative force, entering into every 
portion of space, left free and subject to the attraction 
of every kind of matter. If this were so, our universe 
would not be a vacuum, but a plenum, and it would 
be possible to conceive how, through this plenum a 
ether, the most distant portions of the universe migh 
be placed in direct communication with one another. 
A great solitary wave once created in this plenu 
of ether would be able to carry communications i 
exact time and in given speed all through the ethereal 
atmosphere. These ethereal wave messengers woulc 







deliver different kinds of messages, according to th 
nature of the source in which they originated, an 
these messages, when deUvered at a distance, woul 
produce different effects according to the nature of th 
receptacles aud the mechanism which were pre 
to receive them. The waves sent out might 
larger or smaller, they might be differently tim 
following closer or wider at given distance. . Th 
they would carry with them a power of communica 
ing the same impressions in ether waves, which t 
air waves carry in musical sounds, and these successi 
accurately timed ether waves, when they reached t 
place of their delivery, would create, in one kind 
mechanism, one manner of motion, and in each oth 
mechanism a different manner of motion. And j 
as we call the rhythm of air waves, music, so we migl^i- 
call the impulse of ether waves, electricity and tl» 
flow of stored ether, heat ; all being the work of th^ 
same waves. 

Thus we see that an ethereal atmosphere filling 
aniverse would, by the simple means of the solitary" 
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^ave of translation, receive from its distant portions 
(where forces exist with power of wave genesis) 
^S^laxly timed waves with a'ccurate intervals, which 
^glit give out work, store up force-matter, or com- 
^^tiicate thought by symmetric time. 



^^ehcity of the Wave of Ether transmitting to any 

distance the force given into it. 

"What would be the velocity of a great wave of force 
veiling through the ether ? 

At the risk of being tedious, I must here repeat my 
_er statements, and draw a comparison between 
^ree equivalent oceans, one composed of a heavy 
^"^^etal like mercury, a second of lighter liquid like 
ater, and the third of the aerial fluid of our atmo- 
J)here. 

Our atmosphere is five miles high, regarded as of 

"^^niform density. An equivalent mass of mercury 

^^irould form a mass 2^ feet deep, while an equal mass 

^^f water would form one 32 feet deep. Thus we 

^ave three seas all of one weight, and we have next 

^o create a large solitary wave of the first order, in 

€ach of these seas, and ascertain the differing velocity 

in each. In the lake of mercury if the wave were 

created by a quick, strong push, it would run uniformly 

forward at nearly six miles an hour^ 

The force given to the push in the water may be 
lighter, and the wave will travel at a uniform rate of 
twenty miles an hour. 

To make a wave of similar force in air we must 
take a large cannon ball which when fired will dis- 
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tnrb a wide area of the atmosphere. The wave wi J J 

travel at the rate of 600 miles an hour. 

By analogy what should be the velocity of t. l — m ^ 
wave in the ethereal ocean ? 

But before ascertaining this I must state the reasc^ zi 
why in three atmospheres of identical mass BTM^d 
practically equivalent to each other their resultii 
wave speed should be so at variance. The answer 
found in this truth, That the speed of the solitO'W^y 
wave or ivave of translation sent through an area o/" 
uniform fluid is affected only hy the depth of that s^<x.9 
and hy nothing else. 

The question now, therefore, in regard to the etli.«5^ 
ocean is, What is its depth ? 

We will suppose the depth or height of an ether^^ctl 
atmosphere to be 500 times that of our five- mil ^ 
atmosphere. Then the speed due to that depth woi 
be 600 miles an hour for the same nature of wave. 

For each increase of speed of tenfold, the height 
the ether would have to be increased one hundr^lfol 
and we have thus reached the conclusion that if 
found an ethereal wave travelling at the rate of a* 
million of miles an hour, we should know that t] 
depth of ether due to that speed was at least 5< 
million of miles. 

But as light travels through the ether with over 
hundred thousand times this speed, 69i,200,ooo,< 
miles an hour, therefore the depth of ether due 
this speed is 

500,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 

These large numbers are in harmony with the enor- 
mous distance of the fixed stars which send their light 
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through the ether, so proving that their atmo- 
'e extends beyond themselves. 
Tlius the enonnous height of the ether, or the 
Lorxnous speed of the wave of force it transmits, are 
Ixarmony with the law I have laid down, that the 
■locity of the wave of translation or transmission 
rough any fluid is solely due to the depth of that 

Reasoning by analogy that if the ether ocean were 
^ much attenuated and refined in relation to our 
irial atmosphere as it is in relation to a sea of 
olten metal (which may well be beneath the crust 
our earth), then this ocean of ether spreading out 
to infinite space would carry such forces as should 
- communicated to it to enormous distances with 
^ormous speed and in infinitely short time. 
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A PROVISIONAL report on this subject was presented to the 
Meeting held at Liverpool in 1838, and is printed in the Sixth 
Volame of the Transactions. That report was a partial one. 
It states that '^ the extent and multifarious nature of the sab- 
jects of inquiry have rendered it impossible to terminate the 
examination of all of them in so short a time ; but it is their daty 
to report the progress which they have made, and the partial 
results they have already obtained, leaving to the reports of 
fatare years such portions of the inquiries as they have not yet 
undertaken." 

The first of these subjects of inquiry is stated to have been 
** to determine the varieties, phenomena, and laws of waves, and 
the conditions which affect their genesis and propagation." 

It is this branch of the duty of the committee which forms the 
subject of the present report. Ever since the date of that report, 
it has happened that the author of this has been so fully pre- 
occupied by inevitable duty, that it was not in his power to 
indulge mach in the pleasures of scientific inquiry ; and as the 

* I cannot aUow these pages to leave my hands without expressing my deep 
regret that the death of Sir John Robinson has suddenly deprived the Association 
of a xealoas and distinguished office-bearer, and myself of a kind friend. In all 
these researches the. responsible duties were mine, snd I alone am accountable 
for them ; bat in forwarding the objects of the investigation I always found him 
a valuable oooniellor and a respecteid and cordial co-operator. 

O 
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active part of the investigation necessarily devolved upon him, 
it was not practicable to continue the series of researches on the 
ample and systematic scale originally designed so soon as he 
had anticipated, so that the former report has necessarily been 
left in a fragmentary state till now. 

But I have never ceased to avail myself of such opportuniiies 
as I could contrive to apply to the futherance of this interesting 
investigation. I have now fully discussed the experiments 
which the former report only registered. I have repeated the 
former experiments where their value seemed doubtful, I have 
supplemented them in those places where examples weie 
wanting. I have extended them to higher ranges, and where 
necessary to a much larger scale. In so far as the experiments 
have been repeated and more fully discussed, they have tended 
to confirm the conclusions given in the former report, as well as 
to extend their application. 

The results here alluded to are those which concern especially 
the velocity and characteristic properties of the solitary wave, 
that class of wave which the writer has called the great wave of 
translation, and which he regards as the primary wave of the 
first order. The former experiments related chiefly to the mode 
of genesis, and velocity of propagation of this wave. They led 
to this expression for the velocity in all circumstances, 

V = ^ g {h -¥ A;), 

k being the height of the crest of the wave above the plane of 
repose of the fluid, h the depth throughout the fluid in repose, 
and g the measure of gravity. Later discussions of the experi- 
ments not only confirm this result, but are themselves established 
by such further experiments as have been recently instituted, so 
that this formerly obtained velocity may now be regarded as 
the phenomenon characteristic of the wave of the first order. 

The former series of experiments also contained several points 
of research not published in the former report, because not 
sufficiently extended to be of the desired value. Among these 
were a series of observations on the actual motion of translation 
of particles of the fluid during wave transmission ; these have 
since been completed and extended, and the results of the whole 
are now given. 

The former report was inevitably a fragment. I have en- 
deavoured to give to the present report a somewhat greater 
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degree of completeness. For « this purpose I have now incor- 
porated under one general form all those resalts of the present 
IS well as of all my former researches, which could contribute to 
the nnitj and completeness of the view of a subject so interesting 
and important I have re-discussed my former . experiments, 
combined them with the more recent observations, and thus, 
Trom a wider basis of induction, obtained results of greater 
^nerality. Until the date of these observations, there had been 
unfounded together in an indefinite notion of waves and wave 
notion, phenomena essentially different, — different in their 
^nesis, laws of propagation, and other characteristics. I have 
mdeavoured, by a rigid course of examination, to distinguish 
hese different classes of phenomena from each other. I have 
letermined certain tests, by which' these confused phenomena 
lave been made to divide themselves into certain classes, dis- 
ingoished by certain great characteristics. Contradictions and 
inomalies have in this process gradually disappeared ; and I 
low find that all the waves which I have observed may be 
iistinguished into four great orders, and that the waves of each 
>rder differ essentially from each other in the circumstances of 
Jieir origin, are transmitted by different forces, exist in different 
xmditions, and are governed by different laws. It is now 
therefore easy to understand how much has been hitherto added 
«o the difficulty of this difficult subject, by confounding together 
phenomena so different The characteristics, phenomena, and 
laws of these great orders I have attempted in the present 
report to determine and define. 

The knowledge I have thus endeavoured to obtain and herein 
JO set forth concerning these beautiful and interesting wave pheno- 
nena, is designed to form a contribution to the advancement of 
lydrodynamics, a branch of physical science hitherto much in 
mrear. But besides this their immediate design, these investiga- 
ions of wave motion are fertile in important applications, not only 
o fllostrate and extend other departments of science, but to sub- 
lerre the purposes and uses of the practical arts. I have ascer- 
auied that what I have called the great wave of translation, my 
rave of the first order, furnishes a type of that great oceanic wave 
rhich twice a day brings to our shores the wkters of the tide. 
rhis type enabled us to understand and explain by analogy 
nany of the phenomena of fluvial and littoral tides, formerly ano- 
naloos (see Proceedings B. S. £d., 1838) ; and thus do these wave 
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researches contribute to the advancement of the theory of the 
tides, a branch of physical astronomy long stationary, but which 
has recently made rapid strides towards the same high perfection 
which other branches of predictive astronomy have long enjoyed, 
a perfection which we owe chiefly to Sir John W. Lubbock, to 
Mr. Whewell, and the co-operation of the British Association. 
It is the wave of the first order enumerated in this report which 
furnishes to us the model of a terrestrial mechanism, by means 
of which the forces primarily imparted by the sun and moon are 
taken up and employed in the transport of tidal waters to distant 
shores (see previous Reports of Brit. Ass.), and theic distribution 
in remote seas and rivers, which they continue in succession to 
agitate long after the forces employed in the genesis of the wave 
have ceased to exist (see Report on Tides). This application of 
the phenomena of waves to explain the tides is not their only 
application to the advancement of other branches of science. 
The phenomena of resistance of fluids I have found to be inti- 
mately connected with those waves (see Phil. Trans. Edin. i837)> 
The resistance which the water in a channel opposes to the 
passage of a floating body along that channel depends materially 
on the nature of the great wave of the first order, which the 
floating body generates by the force which propels it, and its 
motion is materially aflected by the genesis of waves also of the 
second order arising from the same cause. These waves ar® 
therefore important elements in the resistance of fluids, an^ 
acquaintance with their phenomena is essential to the soua^ 
determination and explanation of the motion of floating bodie^ 
If to these two branches of science we add the useful arts, i^ 
which an accurate acquaintance with wave phenomena may 1^ 
of practical value to the purposes of human life, we shall fiis- ^ 
that the improvement of tidal rivers, the construction of puh^^ 
works exposed to the action of waves and of tides, and the /orm^ 
iion of ships (see Reports of Brit. Ass. passim), are among the mo^ 
direct and necessary applications of this knowledge, which - 
indeed essential to the just understanding of the best methoc^ 
of opposing the violence of waves, and converting their motic^ 
to our own uses. By a careful study of the laws and phenomei::^ 
of waves, we are enabled to convert these dangerous enemies in^ 
powerful slaves. By such applications of our wave researched 
we therefore extend our knowledge in conformity with t 
maxims of the illustrious founder of our inductive philosop 
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who enjoins that we always study to combine with our ezperimerUa 
ludfera sach experimenta fntcti/era, that while science is advanced 
society may be advantaged. 

The Nature of Waves and their Variety, 

When the surface of water is agitated by a storm, it is difficult 
to recognise in its tumultuous tossings any semblance of order, 
law, or definite form, which the mind can embrace so as ade- 
quately to conceive and understand. Yet in all the madness of 
the wildest sea the careful observer may find some traces of 
method ; amid the chaos of water he will observe some moving 
forms which he can group or individualise ; he may distinguish 
some which are round and long, others that are high and sharp ; 
he may observe those that are high gradually becoming acuminate 
and breaking with a foaming crest, and may notice that the 
motion of those which are small is short and quick, while the 
rising and falling of large elevations is long and slow. Some of 
the crests will advance with a great, others with a less velocity ; 
and in all he will recognise a general form familiar to his mind 
as the form of the sea in agitation, and which at once distin- 
gnishes it from all other phenomena. 

Just as the waters of a reservoir or lake when in perfect repose 
are characterised by a smooth and horizontal surface, so also 
does a condition of disturbance and agitation give to the surface 
of the fluid this form characteristic of that condition and which 
we may term the wave form. When any limited portion of the 
wave surface presents a defined figure or boundary, which appears 
to distinguish that portion of fluid visibly from the surrounding 
mass, our mind gives it individuality, — we call it a wave. 

It is not easy to give a perfect definition of a wave, nor clearly 
to explain its nature so as to convey an accurate or sufficiently 
general conception of it. Persons who are placed for the first 
time on a stormy sea, have expressed to me their surprise to find 
that their ship, at one moment in the trough between two waves, 
with every appearance of instant destruction from the huge heap 
of waters rolling over it, was in the next moment riding in safety 
en the top of the billow. They discover with wonder that the 
large waves which they see rushing along with a velocity of 
many miles an hour, do not carry the floating body along with 
them, but seem to pass under the bottom of the ship without 
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injuriDg ity and indeed with scarcely a perceptible effect in c-as^- 
ing the vessel out of its coarse. In like manner the ohnerrer 
near the shore perceives that pieces of wood, or any fLoAtiog 
bodies immersed in the water near its surface, and the water ii^ 
their vicinity, are not carried towards the shore with the rapidity^ 
of the wave, but are left nearly in the same place after the wavr 
has passed them as before. Nay, if the tide be ebbing, tlie 
waves may even be observed coming with considerable velodty 
towards the shore, while the body of water is actually receding, 
and any object floating in it is carried in the opposite direction 
to the waves, out to sea. Thus it is that we are impressed with 
the ide^ that the motion of a wave may be different from the motion 
of the water in which it moves ; that the water may move in one 
direction and the wave in another ; that water may transmit a 
wave while itself may remain in the same place. 

If, then, we have learned that a water wave is not what it seems, 
a heap of water moving along the surface of the sea with a 
velocity visible to the eye, it is natural to inquire what a wave 
really is ; what is wave-motion as distinct from water-motion f 

For the purpose of this inquiry let us take a simple example. 
I have a long narrow trough or channel of water, filled to the 
depth of my finger length. I place my hand in the water, and 
for a second of time push forward along the channel the water 
which my hand touches, and instantly cease from farther motiou. 
The immediate result is easily conceived ; I have simply pushed 
forward the particles of water which I touched, out of their 
former place to another place further on in the channel, and they 
repose in their new place at rest as at first. Here is a final effect, 
and here my agency has ceased — not so the motion of the water ; 
I pushed forward a given mass out of its place into another, bat 
that other place was formerly occupied by a mass of water equal 
to that which I have forcibly intruded into its place ; what, then, 
has become of the displaced occupant f it has been forced into 
the place of that immediately before it, and the occupant which 
' it has dislodged is again pushed forward on the occupant of the 
next place, and thus in succession volume after volume continues 
to carry on a process of displacement which only ends with the 
termination of the channel, or with the exhaustion of the di^ 
placing force originally impressed by my hand, and communicated 
from one to another successive mass of the water. This process 
continues without the continuance of the original disturbing 
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^ncjy and is prolonged often to great distances and through 
ng periods of time. The continuation of this motion is there- 
>re independent of the volition which caused it It is a process 
^med on by the particles of water themselves obeying two 
>rce8, the original force of disturbance and the force of gravity. 
t is therefore a hydrodynamical . phenomenon conformable to 
xed law. I have now ceased to exercise any control over the 
henomenon, but as I attentively watch the processes I have set 
-going, I observe each successive portion of water in the act of 
eing displaced by one moving mass of water, and in the act of 
tsplacing its successor. As the water particles crowd upon one 
iiother in the act of going oat of their old places into the new, 
)e crowd forms a temporary heap visible on the surface of the 
(lid, and as each successive mass is displacing its successor, there 

always one such heap, and this heap travels apparently along 
i« channel at that point where the process of displacement is 
^ing OD, and although there may be only one crowd, yet it 
inaists successively of always another and another set of migrat- 
ig particles. 

This visible moving heap of crowding particles is a true wave^ the 
ipidity with which the displacement of one outgoing mass by 
lat which takes its place, goes forward, determines the velocity 
ith which the heap appears to move, and is called the velocity 
' transmission of the wave. The shape which the crowding of 
le particles gives to the surface of the water constitutes the 
rm 0/ the wave. The distance (in the direction of the transmis- 
on) along which the crowd extends, is called the length or 
nplittide of the wave. The number of particles which at any 
ae time are out of their place, constitute the volume of the 
woe; the time which must elapse before particles can effect their 
ranslation from their old places to the new, may be termed the 
mod of the wave. The height of the wave is to be reckoned from the 
ighest point or crest to the surface of the fluid when in repose. 

Such is the wave motion — very different is the water motion. 
jet UB select from the crowd of water particles an individual and 
ratch its behaviour during the migration. The progressive 
gitation first reaches it while still in perfect repose ; the crowd 
«hind it push it forward and new particles take its place. One 
^article is urged forward on that before it, and being still urged 
•n from behind by the crowd still swelling and increasing, it is 
aised out of its place and carried forward with the velocity of the 
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surrounding particles ; it is urged still on until the ^&rW:Mt/c/g^ 
which displaced it have made room for themselves behin ^4 
and then the power diminishes. Having now in its turn ^xmsied 
the particles before it along out of their place, and cto^^ded 
them together on their antecedents, it is gradually left hehind 
and finally settles quietly down in its new place. Thus, then, tb^ 
motion of migration of an individtial particle of water is very dif^ 
ferent from the motion of transmission of the wave. 

The wave goes still forward along through the channel, but^ 
each individual water particle remains behind. The wave passes 
on with a continuous uninterrupted motion. The water particle 
is at rest, starts, rises, is accelerated, is slowly retarded, and 
finally stops still The range of the particle's motion is short ; its 
translation is interrupted and final. Its vertical range and hori- 
zontal range are finite. It describes an orbit or path daring the 
transit of the wave over it, and remains for ever after at rest, 
unless when a second wave happens immediately to follow the 
first, when it will describe a second time t^ path of translation, 
passing through a series of new positions or phases daring the 
period of the wave. The motion of the particle is not therefore 
like the apparent motion of the wave, either uniform or con- 
tinuous. The motion of the water particles is a true motion of 
translation of matter from one place to another, with the velocity 
and range which the senses observe. But the wave motion is an 
ideal individuality attributed by the mind of the observer to a 
process of changes of relative position or of absolute place, which 
at no two instants belongs to the same particles in the same 
place. The water does not travel, the visible heap at no two 
successive instants is the same. It is the motion of particles 
which goes on, now at this place, now at that, having passed all 
the intermediate points. It is the crowding motion alone which is : 
transmitted. This crowding motion transmitted along the water * 
idealised and individualised is a true wave. 

Wave propagation, therefore, consists in the transmission from a 
one class of particles to another, of a motion differing in kind J 
from the motion of transmission. Wave motion is therefore m 
transcendental motion ; motion in the second degree ; the motion ^ 
of motion — the transference of motion without the transference « 
of the matter, of form without the substance, of force without 
the agent. 

It is essential to the accurate conception and examination of 
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^waveSy that this distinction bettpeen the wave motion and the water 
^notion be clearly conceived. It has been well illustrated by the 
Agitations of a crowd of people, and of a field of standing com 
laying with the wind. If we stand on an eminence, we notice 
that €Mich gust as it passes along the field bending and crowding 
the stalks, marks its course by the motion it gives to the grain, 
and the visible effect is like that of an agitated sea. The waving 
motion visibly travels across the whole length of the field, but 
the com remains rooted to the ground ; this illustration is as apt 
as old, being given to us in the Iliad, at the conclusion of the 
speech of Agamemnon, beginning *n f /X*/, fi^mg Aaiao/. 

*0f ^TO* .... 

Il6rrov 'IxapfoiO, rd fUp r* Kdp6t re 'S6T0t re 
"Qpop*, iwat^s xarpbt Aibt ix V€f/>€\d<av. 
*0t 8* (he Kunljffti Zi^vpot ^a0i> Xi^lby, ikOdv 
Adfipot, iwaiylj^btPf M r* i}/ii;ec d<rrax^<T(ru'' 
*0f tCjp Toa"* dyopii Kurifiri. — IL II. I44-149. 

In the examination of the phenomena of waves, we have 
therefore two classes of elements for consideration, the elements 
t>f the wave motion and the elements of the water particle 
motion. We may first examine the phenomena of a given wave- 
motion, its range of transmission over the surface of the fluid, 
the velocity of that transmission, the form of the elevation, its 
amplitude, breadth, height, volume, period. We may next con- 
sider the path which each water particle describes during the wave 
transit ; the form of that path, the horizontal or vertical range of 
the motion, the variation of the path with the depth, the relation 
of each phcue of Vie partide^s orbit to each portion of the corre- 
sponding wave length. By this examination I have found that 
there exist among waves groups of phenomena so different as to 
suggest their division into distinct classes, 1 find that the general 
form of waves is manifestly different, one kind of wave making 
its appearance in a form always wholly raised above the general 
surface of the fluid, and which we may call a positive wave, and so 
distinguish it fropi another form of wave which is wholly nega- 
tive, or depressed below the plane of repose, while a third class 
are found to consist of both a negative and a positive portion. 
I find them propagated with extremely different velocities, and 
obeying different laws according as they belong to one or the 
other of these classes, the positive wave having in a given depth 
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of tcater a constant and invariable velocity^ while another class 1^< 
a velocity varying according to other peculiarities, and indq^emUs^ 
of the depth. Some of them again are distinguished by alw^^s 
appearing alone as individual waves, and others as eampani^m 
phenomena or gregarious, never appearing except in groups. In 
examining the paths of the water particles corresponding dif. 
ferences are observed In some the water particles perfonxiA 
motion of iranslaiion from one place to another, and effect a per- 
manent and final change of place, while others merely chaxi^ 
their place for an instant to resume it again ; thus performing, 
oscillations round their place of final repose. These waves mijr 
also be distinguished by the sources from which they arise, ind 
the forces by which they are transmitted. One class of wave is 
a motion of successive iransferenu of the whole fluid mass; s 
second, the partial osdUaiion of one part of it without affectiog 
the remainder ; a third, the propagation of an impulse by th5 
corpuscular forces which determine the elasticity of the fluid 
mass; and a fourth, by the eapiUary forces uniting its molecule 
at the surface. 

These classes, so various both in their origin, cause, 
phenomena, have not hitherto been sufficiently d i stingnishe d^^ ^ 
but have either been unknown, or have been confounded wit 
each other under the vague conception and general designation 
of wave motions. The following table is given as tkfirsi approaor 
mation towards a dassifieaiion of tkepkenomena of wave motion. It 
comprehends all the waves which I have investigated, and suffi* 
ciently distinguishes them from each other. I find that water 
waves may be distributed into four orders. The warn of franJation 
is the wave of the FIRST order, and consists in a motion of 
translation of the whole mass of the fluid from one place to 
another, to another in which it finally reposes; ita aspect is, a 
soiiiary elevation or a solitary hollow or cavity, moving along 
the surface with a uniform velocity ; and hence it presents two 
species, positkre and negoHvey and each of these may be foond in a 
condition olfree motion, or affected in form and velocity by the 
continual interference of a force of the same nature with that 
from which its genesis was derived. The wave of the saoOND 
ORDER is partly positire and partly negative, oaA keigU hawing • 
companion hollow^ and this is the commonest order of visiUe 
water wave, being similar to the usual u:\nd tcoM^ in which the 
surface.of the water visibly osdllaUM above and below the level 
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oC repose; these waves appear in groups; in some cases, as in 
i^uming water, they may be standing elevations and depressions, 
^nd in others progressive along the surface, and like the waves of 
Ui6 first order, may be altered in form and velocity by the 
presence of a disturbing force, so as to di£fer from their pheno- 
mena when in a state of perfect freedom. The third order are 
met with under such conditions as agitate the fluid only to a 
Tery minute depth, and are determined by the same forces 
which in hydrostatics produce the phenomena of capillary attrac- 
tion; and the FOURTH order is that wave insensible to sight, 
which conveys the disturbance produced by a sonorous body 
through a mass of the fluid, and which is at once an index and 
s result of the molecular forces which determine the elasticity 
of the fluid. This classification has been adopted throughout 
tile following paper. 

TABLE I. 
System of Water Waves, 



OnDims. 



>0V... I 



FIB8T. 
Wave of transla- 
tion 

Solitary 



Positive 
NegatiTe 



Fre« ... 
Forced 



The wave of re- 

siBtance 
The tide wave ... 

The aerial sound 
wave 



SlOOlTD. 

Oscillating 
waves. 

Gregarious ... 

Stationary ... 
Progressive ... 

Free 
Forced 

Stream ripple 

Wind waves... 

Ocean swell. 



Third. 

Capillary 

waves 

Gr^^rioos 

Free. 
Forced. 



Dentate 

waves 
Zephyral 

waves 



Founrn. 
Corpuscular 



wave. 



Solitary. 



Water-sound 
wave. 



An observer of natural phenomena who will study the surface 
of a sea or large lake during the successive stages of an increasing 
wind, from a calm to a storm, will find in the whole motions of 
the surface of the fluid, appearances which illustrate the nature 
of the various classes of waves contained in Table 1., and which 
exhibit the laws to which these waves are subject. Let him 
begin his observations in a perfect calm, when the surface of the 
water is smooth and reflects like a mirror the images of surround- 
ing objects. This appearance will not be afiected by even a slight 
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motion of the air, and a velocity of less than half a mile aiM. ^ouf 
(8^ in. per sec.) does not sensibly disturb the smoothness of tbe V^^ 
reflecting surface. A gentle zephyr flitting along the wiiim p\^ 
from point to point, may be observed to destroy the perfection 
of the mirror for a moment, and on departing, the surface remains 
polished as before; if the air have a velocity of about a mile an \j: t 
hour, the surface of the water becomes less capable of distbet 
reflection, and on observing it in such a condition, it is to b® 
noticed that the diminution of this reflecting power is owing to 
the presence of those minute corrugations of the superficial fih^ 
which form waves of the Hdrd order. These corrugations produc^ 
on the surface of the water an effect very similar to the effect o 
those panes of glass which we see corrugated for the purpose o 
destroying their transparency, and these corrugations at on 
prevent the eye from distinguishing forms at a considerable depth 
and diminish the perfection of forms reflected in the water, 
fly-fishers this appearance is well known as diminishing the facilit; 
with which the fish see their captors. This first stage of disturb ^^ 
ance has this distinguishing circumstance, that the phenomena^- ^ 
on the surface cease almost simultaneously with the intermissioi::^^^ 
of the disturbing cause, so that a spot which is sheltered 
the direct action of the wind remains smooth, the waves of th^ 
third order being incapable of travelling spontaneously to an;^^ ^7 
considerable distance, except when under the continued action 
the original disturbing force. This condition is the indication 
present force, not of that which is past While it remains i -^ ** 
gives that deep blackness to the water which the sailor is 
tomed to regard as an index of the presence of wind, and ofte 
as the forerunner of more. 

The second condition of wave motion is to be observed when th» m:^^ 
velocity of the wind acting on the smooth water has increased X^^^^^ ^ 
two miles an hour. Small waves then begin to rise uniformh-t-*v 
over the whole surface of the water ; these are waves of the secon* m^:^^ 
order, and cover the water with considerable regularity. Capillarf"^^'-^ 
waves disappear from the ridges of these waves, but are to b^^^^^ 
found sheltered in the hollows between them, and on the anterio^^ ^^ 
slopes of these waves. The regularity of the distribution of 
secondary waves over the surface is remarkable; they begi 
with about an inch of amplitude, and a couple of inches Ion; 
they enlarge as the velocity or duration of the wave inc 
by and by conterminal waves unite ; the ridges increase, and 
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^he wind increase the waves become cusped, and are regular waves 
of the second order. They continue enlarging their dimensions, 
and the depth to which thej produce the agitation increasing 
simultaneously with their magnitude, the surface becomes ex- 
tensively covered with waves of nearly uniform magnitude. 

How it is that waves of unequal magnitude should ever be 
produced may not seem at first sight very obvious, if all parts of 
the original surface continue equally exposed to an equal wind. 
But it is to be observed that it rarely occurs that the water is all 
equally exposed to equal winds. The configuration of the land 
is alone sufficient to cause local inequalities in the strength of the 
wind and partial variations of direction. By another cause are 
local inequalities rapidly produced and exaggerated. The con- 
figuration of the shores reflects the waves, some in one direction, 
some in another, and so deranges their uniformity. The trans- 
mission of reflected waves over such as are directly generated by 
the wind, produces new forms and inequalities, which, exposed 
to the wind, generate new modifications of its force, and of course, 
in their turn, give rise to further deviations from the primitive 
condition of the fluid. There are on the sea frequently three or 
four series of coexisting waves, each series having a different 
direction from the other, and the individual waves of each series 
remaining parallel to one another. Thus do the condition, 
origin, and relations of the waves which cover the surface of the 
sea after a considerable time become more complex than at their 
first genesis. 

It is not until the waves of the sea encounter a shallow shelv* 
ing coast, that they present any of the phenomena of the wave 
of the first order (Report of 1838). After breaking on the margin 
of the shoal, they continue to roll along in the shallow water 
towards the beach, and becoming transformed into waves of the 
first order, finally break on the shore. 

But the great example of a wave of the first order j is that enor- 
mous wave of water which rolls along our shores, bringing the 
elevation of high tide twice a day to our coasts, our harbours, 
and inland rivers. This great compound wave of the first order 
is not the less real that its length is so great, that while one end 
touches Aberdeen, the other reaches to the mouth of the Thames 
and the coast of Holland. Though the magnitude of this wave 
renders it impossible for the human eye to take in its form and 
dimensions at one view, we are able, by stationing numerous 
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observers along different parts of the coasts, to compare its dimen- 
sions and to trace its progress at different points, and so to re- 
present its phenomena to the eye and the mind on a small scale, 
as to comprehend its form and nature as clearly as we do thos« 
of a mountain range, or extensive country which has been mapped 
on a sheet of paper by the combination together of trigonometrical 
processes, performed at different places by various observers, and 
finally brought together and protracted on one sheet of paper. 

As this great wave of the first order is not comprehended by 
the eye on account of its magnitude, so there is a wave of the 
fourth order which equally escapes detection from that organ, on 
account of its minuteness. By an undulation propagated among 
the particles of water, so minute as to be altogether insensible to 
the eye, and only recognised by an organ appropriate to that 
purpose, there is conveyed from one place to another the wave 
of sound. This wave, though invisible from Its minuteness, is 
nevertheless of a nature almost identical with the wave of the 
first order. In air the sound wave is indeed the wave of the first 
order. It is only in liquids, when the measure of pressure of the 
fluid mass is different from the measure of the intercorpuseolar 
force, that the phenomena of the wave of the first order is di& 
ferent from those of the fourth, and that we have one measore 
for the velocity of the water wave, and another for that of the 
sound wave. In a gaseous fluid, on the contrary, the measure of ^^mf 
the pressure of the mass is also the measure of the intercorpus- — «i- 
cular force, and the sound wave becomes identical with the air "^It 
wave, the fourth order with the first 
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Section I.— WAVE OF THE FIRST ORDER. 
The Wave of Trandaium. 

Character Solitary. 

Q«-^— } PoBitive. 

^P^** NegaUve. 

"^^^^^ jl^. 

T«^..«^. J Wave of Reaiftanoe. 

^'*^°^" j Tidal Wave-Sound Wave. 

>elieye I shall best introduce this phenomenon by describ- 
he circumstances of my own first acquaintance with it. I 
observing the motion of a boat which was rapidly drawn 
I a narrow channel by a pair of horses, when the boat sud- 
r stopped — not so the mass of water in the channel which 
.d put in motion ; it accumulated round the prow of the 
1 in a state of violent agitation, then suddenly leaving it 
id, rolled forward with great velocity, assuming the form of 
^e solitary elevation, a rounded, smooth, and well-defined 
of water, which continued its course along the channel 
rently without change of form or diminution of speed. I 
Bred it on horseback, and overtook it still rolling on at a rate 
>me eight or nine miles an hour, preserving its original 
e some thirty feet long and a foot to a foot and a half in 
it Its height gradually diminished, and after a chase of 
or two miles I lost it in the windings of the channel. Such, 
le month of August 1834, was my first chance interview 
that singular and beautiful phenomenon which I have 
d the Wave of Translation, a name which it now very gene- 
bears ; which I have since found to be an important ele- 
^ in almost every case of fluid resistance, and ascertained to 
he type of that great moving elevation of the sea, which, 
the regularity of a planet, ascends our rivers and rolls along 
shores. 

> study minutely this phenomenon with a view to determine 
rately its nature and laws, I have adopted other more con- 
ent modes of producing it than that which I have just de- 
ted, and have employed various methods of observation. A 
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description of these will probably assist me in conveying jo^s^ 
conceptions of the nature of this wave. ^"^^ 

Genesis of the JFave of the First Order, — For producing waves of 
the first order on a small scale, I have found the following 
method sufficiently convenient. A long narrow channel or box 
a foot wide, eight or nine inches deep, and twenty or thirty feet _,^ 
long (Plate I. fig. i), is filled with water to the height of wj M^^ 
four inches. A flat board P (or plate of glass) is provided, which 
fits the inside of the channel so as to form a division across the 
channel where it is inserted. _,. 

Genesis by Impulsion or Force horizontally applied, — ^Let this |^ 
plate be inserted vertically in the water close to the end A, and -^ 
being held in the vertical position, be pressed forward slowly io |,^^ 
the direction of X, care being taken that it is kept vertical and 
parallel to the end. The water now displaced by the plate P in 
its new position accumulates on the front of the plane forming 
a heap, which is kept there, being enclosed between the sides of 
the channel and the impelling plate. The amount thus heaped 
up is plainly the volume of water which has been removed bjf 
the advancing plane from the space left vacant behind it, and ^^ 
the impulse increase, the elevation of displaced water will i<^' 
crease in the same quantity. When the water has reached tl^ 
height Pa, let the velocity of impulsion be now gradually diic:^' 
nished as at P4, until the plate is finally brought to rest as ^^ 
P5 ; the height of the water heaped on the front will dimini^^*^ 
with the diminution of velocity as at P4, and when brought ^^^, 
rest at P^ it will be on the original level. The total height «^^ ^ 
the water does not, however, subside with the diminution of ^tz:^^^^^ 
impulsion, the crest W4 retains the maximum height to whi<^--^ 
it had risen under the pressure of the plane at P3, and mov^^^ 
horizontally forward ; and the smaller elevation produced by tlc^^ 
smaller pressure at P4 down to P, moves forward after W». ^}' 
This elevation of the liquid, having a crest^ or summit, or rirf^t^^*^^ 
in the centre of its length transverse to the side of the channe^^ ^/ 



•*^ 



continues to move along the channel in the direction of the 01 -^ ^^ 
ginal impulsion ; from the crest there extends forward a curve^-^ 
surface, Wa, forming the face of the wave, and a similar si 



WWf behind the crest, is distinguished as its back. It is 00: 



— u- 



venient to designate a as the origin, w as the end of the wai 

and to designate the interval between a and w, the length of it:^^^^ 

wave in the direction of its transmission, its amplUude^ 
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he kind of motion required for generating this wave in the 
t perfect way, that is, for producing a wave of given magni- 
) without at the same time creating any disturbance of a dif- 
Qt kind in the water — this kind of motion may be given by 
ous mechanical contrivances, but I have found that the dex- 
,j of manipulation which experience bestows is perfectly 
cient for ordinary experimental purposes. 
enesis by a Column of Fluid. — This is a method of genesis, of 
liderable value for various experimental purposes, especially 
al when waves of no great magnitude are required, and also 
n it is desirable to measure accurately volumes or forces 
loyed in wave genesis. The same glass plate may be con* 
ently employed in this case as in the last, only it will now 
.sed in the capacity merely of a sluice, and be supported by 
small vertical slips fixed to the sides of the channel, so as to 
> it in the vertical position, but to admit of its being raised 
ically upwards as at G, PL I. fig. 2. There is thus formed 
reen the end of the channel G and the moveable plate P7, a 
11 generating reservoir GP7. This is to be filled to any 
red height with water, as from t(? to P7, and the plate being 
wn up, as at P^, the water of the reservoir descends to w^ the 
tl of the water of the channel, and pushing forward and heap- 
up the adjacent fluid, raises a heap equal to the added volume 
^he surface of the water ; and this elevation is in no respect 
dbly difierent either in form or other phenomenon from that 
erated in the former method, provided the quantity of water 
ed in the latter case be identical with the quantity of water 
>laced in the former case. 

luB method of genesis by fluid column affords a simple means 
^roving an elementary fact in this kind of wave motion. The 
; is this, that while the volume of water in the wave is exactly 
al to the volume of water added from the reservoir, it is by 
means identical with it. I filled the reservoir with water 
^ with a pink dye, which did not sensibly alter the specific 
f ity of the water. The column of water having descended as 
t, and the wave having gone forward to W©, the generating 
imn remained stationary at K, thus indicating that the column 
rater had merely acted as a mechanical prime mover, to put 
action the wave-propagating forces among the fluid, in the 
le way as had been formerly done by the power acting by the 
d plate in the former case of genesis by impulsion. Thus is 
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obtained a first indication that this wave exhibits a tratumsm 
offorcif not of fluid, along the channel. 

Genesis by Protrusion of a Solid, — The qnantity of moving force 
required for the wave-genesis may be directly obtained by the 
descent of a solid weight The solid at L (fig. 3) may be a box 
of wood or iron, containing such weights as are desired, ind 
suspended in such a manner as to be readily detached from its 
support. Its under surface should be somewhat immerged. On 
touching the detaching spring, the weight descends, and the 
water it displaces produces a wave of equal volume. If the 
weight and volume of solid thus immersed be equal to those of 
the water in the reservoir in the former case, it is found that 
the waves generated by the two methods are alike. It is exp^ 
dient that the breadth and shape of this solid generator should 
be such as to fit the channel, as this removes some sources of 
disturbance. The results which are produced by this application 
of moving power are also convenient for giving measures of the 
mechanical forces employed in wave-genesis. 

This method is especially convenient for the genesis of waves 
of considerable magnitude. With this view I erected a pyrsr 
midal structure of wood, capable of raising weights of seyeral 
hundred pounds, over a pulley by means of a crane, and con- 
trived to allow them to descend at will. This apparatus vis 
adequate for the generation of waves in a channel three feet 
wide and' three feet deep ; and the same construction may be 
extended to greater dimensions. 

Transmission of Mechanical Power by the Wave. — By the last two 
methods of genesis there is to be obtained a just notion of the 
nature of the wave of the first order as a vehicle for the transfer 
of mechanical power. By the agency of this wave the mechanical 
power which is employed in wave-genesis at one end of the 
channel, passes along the channel in the wave itself, and is given 
out at the other end with only such loss as results from the 
friction of the fluid. At one end, as of the channel G, fig. 4i 
there is placed the water, which, falling through a given height, 
is to generate the wave. At the other end, X, is a similtf 
reservoir and sluice, open to the channel. When the wave b»« 
been generated as at K, and has traversed the length of the 
channel, it enters the receptacle X, and assuming the form 
marked at L, the sluice being suddenly permitted to descend, 
the column of water will be enclosed in the receptacle, and its 
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lole Yolume raised above the level of repose nearly as at the 
It. The power expended in wave-genesis, having been trans- 
Ted along the whole channel, is thus once more stored up in 
d reservoir at the other extremity. A part of this power is, 
wever, expended in transitu by friction of the particles and 
perfect fluidity, &c. When the chann^ is large, the sides and 
ttom smooth, the transmission of force may be accomplished 
th high velocity, at the rate of many miles an hour, to a 
itance of several miles. 

Re^enesis of Wave, — In the channel AX, we have found the 
kve transmitted from A to X, and there the power of genesis 
insferred to the fluid column now stored up in the reservoir 
If we now repeat from the receptacle X the same process of 
Qeds originally performed at 6, elevating the sluice and 
owing the fluid column to descend, it will again generate a 
»Te similar to the first, only transmitted back in the opposite 
"ection. This re-generated and re-transmitted wave may be 
un found in the primary reservoir of genesis as at 6, and the 
ne power, after having been transmitted twice through the 
igth of the channel, be restored as at first in that channel, 
th only the small diminution of power lost in transitu. The pro- 
s of re-genesis may now be repeated, as at first, and so on during 
f number of successive transmissions and re-transmissions. 
Reflexi(m of the Wave, — This process of restoring the force 
ployed in wave-genesis, and of re-genesis of the wave, may 
:a place without the intervention of the sluices. The wave, 
reaching the end of the channel G at X7, becomes accumu- 
ed in the form of the curve to x. We have therefore the power 
genesis now stored up in this water column, w ItZ^ above the 
el L, and in a state of rest. By means of a sluice we may 
:ain it at that height for as long time as we please. But let 
•appose we do not wish to detain it, but allow the water 
amn to descend by gravity as at first, it generates the wave 
again descending, and transmits it back towards G, as efiec- 
illy as if the reservoir had been used, or as the genesis when 
it accomplished. By the same process of laissez faire, the 
wer of genesis will be restored at G, a water column elevated, 
) flaid brought to rest and allowed again to descend, again to 
set genesis of the wave, and again transmit the force along 
i channel through the particles of the wave. The wave is 
d to be reflected, and it is thus shown in reference to the 
ve of (be first order, that the process called reflexion consists 
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in a process of restoration of the power of genesis, and of 
genesis of the wave in an opposite direction. In this mannex* 
there is to be obtained an accurate view of the mechanical natnrre 
of the reflexion of the wave. 

Measure of Ike Power of Wave-Genesis. — If we examine the pro- 
cess of wave-genesis as at K, fig. 2, we find that the chuige 
which has taken place after the wave-genesis and before, consists 
virtually in a different arrangement of the particles of a given 
volume of water. The given rectangular column of water 
APio occupies after genesis the equal space AK. This, without 
regard to the paths in which the particles have proceeded to 
their new places, this descent is the final result and int^nl 
effect of the development of the power of the generating colonuL 
Take away from these two equal volumes of fluid the volume gf^ 
common to both, and the remaining volumes w P and fkv^ 
equal, and a given volume of water has effectively descended 
from P 6 u^ into K A; jp, and g^ and g^ being the centres o^ 
gravity; the quantity of power developed is measured by tk*^* 
descent of the weight of water through a height ^^ g^^ or through 
half the depth of the generating reservoir, and is of cour^ 
capable of generating in any equal mass of fluid a velocity equ.^ 
to that which is acquired by falling through a 8X>ace equal ^^ 
one-half the depth, reckoned from the top of the generations 
column to the bottom of the channel 

Imperfect Genesis of the Wave. — The wave may be said to luf*^® 
imperfect genesis, as far as the purposes of accurate experime ^^^^^ 
are concerned, when it is accompanied by other wave phei^^*^ 
mena which interfere with it. The precautions necessary ^ 
perfect genesis appear to be these, that the volume of wat::::^^^^ 
should not widely differ from the volume of the wave it is p^^^^ 
posed to generate, and that the height of the water should y^f"^^^ 
greatly differ from that of the wave ; and even these precautio^c^^'^* 
are scarcely sufficient for the generation of a perfect solitary wm^^^^ 
in a case where it is extremely high* The reason is obvious. 

Residuary Positive Wave, — In a case of genesis where the p' ^^ 
cautions mentioned above are not observed, the foUowi^^^^ 
phenomenon is exhibited. If, as in the case fig. 6, the toIu^^*"^ 
of the generating fluid considerably exceed (in consequence ^^ 
the length of the generating reservoir) the length of the w0^^^ 
of a height equal to that of the fluid, the wave will assume /^ 
usual form W notwithstanding, and will pass forward with i^ 
usual volume and height ; it will free itself from the redundiuz^ 
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latter w by which it is accompanied, leaving it behind, and this 
ssiduary wave, w^, will follow after it, only with a less velocity, 
) that although the two waves were at first united in the 
)mpound wave, they afterwards separate, as at W 3 w, and are 
lore and more apart the further they travel 
DisinUgraiian of large Wave Masses, — Thus also by increasing 
le length of the generating column, there may be generated 
ly number of residuary waves, and it is a result of no little 
aportance, to just conceptions of the nature of the wave of the 
rst order, that it be not regarded as an arbitrary phenomenon 
sriying all its characters from the conditions in which it was 

> first generated, but that it is a phenomenon sui generis, 
naming to itself that form and those dimensions under which 
one it continues to exist as a wave. The existence of a 
oving heap of water of any arbitrary shape or magnitude is not 
ifi&cient to entitle it to the designation of a wave of the first 
rder. If such a heap be by any means forced into existence, it 
ill rapidly fall to pieces and become disintegrated and resolved 
ito a series of different waves, which do not move forward in 
>mpany with each other, but move on separately, each with a 
slocity of its own, and each of course continuing to depart from 
le other. Thus a large compound heap or wave becomes 
^solved into the principal and residuary waves by a species of 
pontaneous analysis. 

Residuary Negative Waves, — There is a method of genesis the 
3Ter8e of the last, which also produces residuary waves, but 
ley are thus far the reverse of the last in form, as they have 
le appearance of cavities propagated along the surface of the 
ill water in the channel, and they move more slowly than the 
ositive wave : we may give them the appellation of residuary 
egative waves. When the elevation of the fluid in the reservoir 
t great in proportion to its breadth (reckoned as amplitude), 
36 descending column of genesis communicates motion to a 
reater number of particles of water than its own, but with a 
iss velocity j these go to form a wave which is larger in volume 
lian the column of genesis, and therefore contribute to the 
olame of the wave some of the water which originally served 

> maintain the level of the fluid or surface of repose ; this hollow 
( traosferred like a hollow wave along the fluid, and there may 
dat several such waves, which I have called residuary negative 
r'aves. But these waves do not accompany the primary wave, 
o>r have they the same velocity. See 0, fig. 16. 
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It is of some importance to note> that these residuary phe^ 
nomena of wave-genesis are not companion phenomena to \ii^ 
primary wave or positive wave of the first order. They will 
separately considered at another time ; meanwhile it is to 
noted that these residuary phenomena accompany only th< 
genesis of the wave, but do not attend the transmission, as the; 
are rapidly left behind by the great primary solitary wave of th^ 
first order. Certain philosophers have fallen into error in thei 
conceptions of these experiments by not sufficiently notin, 
this distinction. 

It is worth notice, also, that besides these, many other mod< 
of genesis have been employed ; solids elevated from the bottoi 
of the channel, vessels drawn along the channel, &c; 







a considerable addition is made to the height and volume of the 
liquid at any given point in the channel, a wave of the firsl 
order is generated, differing in no way from the former, except ii 
such particulars as are hereinafter noticed. 

Motion of Transmission. — The crest of the wave is obsenred 
move along a channel which does not vary in dimension, wit 
a velocity sensibly uniform, so that the velocity with which it 
transmitted may be determined by simply measuring a give' 
distance along the channel, and observing the number of secom 
which may elapse during the transit from one end of the lii 
to the other. This interval of time is sensibly equal for 
equal space measured along the path, and hence we determii^^« 
that the velocity of the wave transmission is sensibly uniform. 

Range of Wave Transmission. — The distance through which ^ 
wave of the first order will continue to propagate itself, is ^p^ 
great as to afford considerable facility for accurate observati(^^^ 
of its velocity. For accurate observations it is convenient W 
allow the early part of the range to escape without observatioii ; 
for this purpose, that the primary wave, which is to be the 
subject of observation, may disembarrass itself of such secondary 
phenomena as frequently accompany its genesis, when that 
genesis cannot be accurately accomplished. A small pari of the 
range is sufficient for this purpose, and the remainder is perfectly 
adapted for purposes of accurate observation, as it continues (o 
travel along its path long after the secondary waves have eeased 
to exist. The longevity of the wave of the firsl order, and the £Mility 
of observing it, may be judged of from the following experiments, 
made in 1835-1837. 

Ex. I. A wave of the first order, only 6 inches high at the 
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crest, had traversed a distance of 500 feet, when it was first 
Duuie' the subject of observation. After being transmitted along 
a farther distance of 700 feet, another observation was noted, 
snd it was observed still to have a height of 5 inches, and to 
have travelled with a velocity of 7*55 miles an hour. 

Ex. 2. A wave of the first order, originally 6 inches high, was 
transmitted through a distance of 3200 feet, with a mean velocity 
of 7*4 miles an hour, and at the end of this path still maintained 
a height of 2 inches. 

Ex. 3. A wave 18 inches high, moving at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour, in a channel 15 feet deep, had still a height of 6 inches, 
liaving traversed the same space in 1 2 minutes. 

Ex. 4. Among small experimental waves of the first order, in 
small channels, I have selected one, whose crest being i '34 inch 
high, in a channel 5*10 inches deep, was transmitted through a 
range of 1360 feet, and still admitted of accurate observation. 

These examples serve to convey an accurate idea of the 
longevity of a wave of the first order. And this longevity 
appears to increase with the depth and the breadth of the 
channel, and with the height of the wave crest. 

Degradaium of the Wave qf the First Order. — In the progress 
of a wave of the first order, it is observed that its height 
diminishes with the length of its path; the velocity also 
diminishes with the diminution of height, though very slowly. 
Tins degradation of height is observed to go on more rapidly in 
proportion as the channel is narrow, shallow, or irregular, and 
rough on the sides, and is diminished according as the channel 
is made smooth and regular in its form, or deep and wide. It 
is to be attributed to the imperfect fluidity of the water in some 
degree, but also to the adhesion of water to the sides. The 
particles of fluid near the sides and bottom are retarded in their 
motions, and the transmission takes place more slowly among 
them. The wave passes on, leaving in these particles a small 
quantity of the motion it had communicated, and of its force 
and volume, and in consequence of this there exists along the 
whole channel, over which the wave has passed, a residual 
motion or continuous residual wave, very small in amount, but 
•till appreciable by accurate means of observation. The volume 
of the wave is thus diffused over a large extent along its path, 
where finally it has deposited the whole of its volume, and so 
disappears. This degradation is therefore the means by which 
the motion of a wave in an indefinite channel is gradually and 
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slowly terminated. In the history of a solitary wave of the first 
order, the progress of this degradation is to be observed from 
the examination of Table II., column B, which gives the height 
of the wave as observed at every 40 feet along its path. In the 
first 200 feet this diminution amounts to about \ of the height 
at the commencement At the end of the second 200 feet^ the 
height is diminished by ^ of the height at the commencement 
of that space. During the third space of 200 feet the degradation 
produced is nearly ^ of the height of the wave ; this appears to 
be the most rapid degradation, and in the next space of 200 feet 
it is little more than ^ ; in the next, less than the third of the 
height at the beginning of that space. These successive heights^ 
are given graphically in Plate II. fig. 7. 

The Velocity of Transmission of the Wave of the First Order, — Th< 
history of a single wave has sufficed to show us that the velocitj 
with which its crest is transmitted along the channel is nearlj 
that which a heavy body will acquire falling freely through 
height equal to half the depth of the fluid* This is a very simpW. 
and important character in the phenomena of this wave, b^- 
which, when the depth of the channel is known, we may at on< 
predict approximately the velocity of the wave of translatioizM' ^d. 
The following are approximate numbers deduced from thf- M^is 
conclusion, and which I find it convenient to recollect. 

In a channel whose depth is 2^ inches, the velocity of thz^T ^he 
wave is 2J feet per second. 

In a channel whose depth is 15 feet, the velocity of the wai 
is 15 miles an hour. 

In a channel whose depth is 90 fathoms, the velocity of 
wave is 90 miles an hour. 

These numbers are, however, only first approximations, for 
is to be observed in reference to wave. Table II., that the wavi 
when its height is considerable, moves with greater velocity tha*xr 
when it is small. These numbers become accurate, if in ihe 
depth, the height of the wave be included. 

The Height of the JVave of the First Order^ an eltment in its 
velocity. — The height of the wave appears to enter as an element 
in its velocity, and to cause it to deviate from the simple 
formula A. Thus the velocity of the wave only coincides with 
the velocity assigned in Table 11. when the height of the wave 
is inconsiderable. 

I have found that this deviation is to be reconciled, without at 
all destroying the simplicity of the formula, by a very simple 
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^cang. In order to obtain perfect accuracy, we Lave only to 

^ckon the effective depth for calculation, from the ridge or 

crest of the wave instead of from the level of the water at rest ; 

and having thus added to the depth of the water in repose, the 

iieight of the wave crest above the plane of repose, if we take 

the velocity which a heavy body would acquire in falling 

through a space equal to half the depth of the fluid (reckoning 

from the ridge of the wave to the bottom of the channel), that 

number accurately represents the velocity of transmission of the 

wave of the first order. 

We have, therefore, for the velocity of the wave of the first order, 

approximately v= Jgh, A 

accurately v= Jg{h + k\ B 

where v is the velocity of transmission, 

g is the force of gravity as measured by the velocity which 
it will communicate in a second to a body falling freely 

= 32, 
h is the depth of the fluid in repose, 

k is the height of the crest of the wave above the plane 

of repose. 

The velocities of waves of the first order in channels of 
different depths are, therefore, as the square roots of the depth 
of these channels. 

Nevertheless, when the height of one of the waves is consider- 
able compared with the depth of the channel, a high wave in the 
shallower channel may move faster than a lower wave in a 
deeper channel ; provided only the excess in height of the higher 
^ave be greater than the difference of depth of the channels ; in 
^liort, that wave will move fastest in a given channel whose 
^rest is highest above the bottom of the channel, and in channels 
^f different depths waves may be propagated with equal 
^relocities, provided only the sum of the height of wave and 
mtandiiig depth of channel amount to the same quantity. 

Table IL 

History of a Solitary Wave of the First Order, from obsertxUion, 

Depth of fluid in repose in the channel 5 *i inches. 
Breadth of the channel 1 2 inches ; the form rectangular. 
Volume of generating column 445 cubic inches. 
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Column A is the observed height of the crest of the waye 
inches above the bottom of the channel 

Column B is the observed height of the crest of the wave i^ 
inches above the surface of the water in repose. 

Column C is the time in seconds occupied in traversing thv 
distances in column D. 

Column D is the spaces traversed by the wave in feet previouc 
to each observation of time. 

Column E is the velocity of the wave through each length o 
40 feet deduced from observation. 

Column F is the velocity deduced from the formal 
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Bisiory of a Sdiiary Wave of the First Order, — In the accom- 
buying table is given a history of the progress of a wave from 
^ genesis through a range of 11 60 feet, and daring a period of 
\02 seconds. This wave was generated in the manner already 
leacribedy by the addition of a volume of 445 cubic inches to the 
laid at one extremity of the channel. The fluid in repose had 
^ depth of 5*1 inches, and the wave generated had a height of 
I '34 inch above the plane of repose, thus making the whole depth 
^ckoned from the crest of the wave to the bottom of the 
channel = 5*1 + 1-34= 6*44 inches as the depth total. This, as 
successively observed, forms column A, and the simple height of 
'be wave above the plane of repose forms column B. The height 
^f the wave is recorded at successive distances of 40 feet, as re- 
^rded in column D, reckoning from the first observation, and the 
^iTesponding time of transit past the station of observation is 
riven in column C. The column E gives the velocity between 
^o successive stations as resulting from the observations C and 
^- In order, to compare these observations with the formula 

^ »Jy(^-^^)t 9 ^s taken at the value 32*1908 feet, being the 
'©locity required in one second by a body falling freely in vacuo 
^ the latitude of Oreenwich at the level of the sea, and {h + k) is 
he number of inches in column A, reduced to decimals of a foot. 
\e number resulting from these as the velocity per second 
^hich a heavy body will acquire in falling freely by gravity 
b rough a space equal to half the depth (reckoned from the 
rest of the wave), is that given in column F ; with which the 
umbers in column E resulting from observation are compared, 
beir excess or defect being set down with the signs + or - in 
olumn O. 

We are thus enabled to compare the numbers given by 
bservation E with the numbers given by formula F, and the 
esult G shows that the coincidence is as close as the means of 
bservation would admit. It was not possible with the chrono- 
aeter then applied (although observations to fifths of a second 
lare since been obtained) to depend upon accuracy to more 
ainute intervals than half-seconds, and the differences in column 
> are precisely what we should have expected, being nearly 
Jternately + and — , and being of nearly the same magnitude 
it both ends, and along the whole line of observation. The 
lum of the errors affected by the positive sign is -f 1*36, the 
(om of those affected with the negative sign -0*84, so that the 
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whole of 29 observations give only an excess of + '52, or a me^ -rr=3.n 
excess of 00 18, showing a mean excess of velocity of t— **^ 
observation over the velocity assigned by the formula, of 00: ^ ^ 
of a foot per second, being less than ^^th of the whole. Hen — c« 
we are warranted in assuming, that as far as the history of tli^^i^ 
wave is concerned, the velocity is accurately represented to with ji^mi 
^^th part by the formula *Jg{h + A:) = r. 

Experiments on the Velocity. — In order to determine the veloci 
of the wave of the first order with accuracy, a series of expe: 
ments have been made upon rectangular channels, extending fro 
I inch in depth and i foot wide, to 1 2 feet wide and 6 feet d< 
These experiments, forming a series of thirty different depths ^ 
are given in Table III. Column A contains the depth of i' 
water, reckoned from the crest of the wave. Column B is t^ 
height of the crest of the wave above the level of the water 
repose. Column C is the velocity of the wave as observed, a' 
in column D is given the velocity due to half the depth 
column A calculated by the formula v= »Jg{h + k), Columns 
and C are compared, and their difference given in E, from whm. ^^^ 
it results that the formula represents the experiments to will ^ ^ ^ 
a mean error of 0*007. ^^® results of this table leave no ro^z=>''^ 
to doubt that, as far as observation can settle this point, fc""J^^ 
velocity is conclusively settled, and determined to be thai du^ ^ 
gravity through half the depth of the fluids reckoned from the ridg^^ ^f 
the wave. 



Table III. 

Determination of the Velocity of the JVave of the First Order, f 
observation, (See Seventh Report of the British Associat 
and Researches on Hydrodynamics in the Philosophical 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1836.) 

The form of the channels was rectangular. 

The breadth of the channels varied from 12 inches to 13 fe^'^^^^ 

Column A gives the depth of the channel in inches reckoiK ^Dtf^ 
from the top of the wave. 

Column B gives the height of the wave above the surfa c ed ""^^ ^ 
the fluid in repose. 

Column C is the velocity of the wave in feet per second, fraic^^^' 
observation. 
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lumn D is the velocity of the wave calculated by formula B. 
»lumn £ is the difference between columns D and C. 
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appeared to me at one time matter of doubt, whether waves 
low in height were not somewhat slower than the velocity 
e formula, and those of a large size somewhat more rapid, 
etermine this point, Tables lY. and Y. were prepared, the 
er consisting of larger waves, the latter of smaller. It can 
«ly be said that these tables, which are arranged exactly as 
>revious one, established any distinction in this respect 
> render the results of all these experiments still more 
eciable, they are graphically laid down in Plate IL, the stars 
renting the individual experiments, and the line the formula, 
coincidence is satisfactory. 
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TABLE IV. 

Vdoaty of Larger JFaves. 



TABLE V. 

Vdotity of Smaller Waves. " 
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Wave of the First Order not formerly described. — Although 
distinguished philosophers from the time of Sir Isaac Ne 
have devoted themselves to the study of the theorj of 
have not heen able to discover in their works anything like 
prediction of a phenomenon such as the wave of tranalation 
the solitary wave of the first order. The waves of the aecoc 
order, or gregarious oscillations, which make their ap^ ^ 

in successive groups, or long and recurring series, such oscillation^ ^"^^^ 
of the surface of the water as we notice on the sea, or are excit*^ ^^ 
when the quiescent surface of a lake is disturbed by droppin^^-^^^^ ^ 
stone, and which diffuse themselves in concentric drdes arooK-^^^"'^ 
the centre of derangement ; these have long been familiar "^'f ^ 
naturalists, and have been studied, though with comparative '^^''^^^ 
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^^Me success, by philosophers. But I have not found the pheno- 
-non, -which I have called the wave of the first order, or the 
kt sglitary wave of translation, described in any observations, 
predicted in any theory of hydrodynamics. 
Unquestionably the means of making such a prediction must 
^^^ve existed in any sound theory. It is, I think, pretty generally 
^^mitted that Lagrange was quite successful in stating the general 
^^^uations of fluid motion; so that it was only necessary to 
^^Itain complete solutions of these equations to exhibit the 
^"ormulse of all motion consistent with the maintenance of con- 
tinuity of the fluid and obedience to the laws of motion and 
pressure. After finding the general equations for the motion of 
incompressible fluids in the **M^oanique Analytique," part 2, 
^lect. ix, Lagrange says, '^VoiU les formules les plus g^n^rales 
^t les plus simples pour la determination rigoureuse du mouve- 
^xnent des fluides. La difficult^ ne consiste plus que dans leur 
integration;" and then he adds elsewhere, *' Malheureusement 
elles sont si rebelles, qu'on n'a pu jusqu'li present en venir k bout 
que dans des cas tr^limit^a" Indeed, ever since the publica- 
tion of Euler's general formula for the motion of fluids in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1755, the whole 
phenomena of fluids in all conditions may be considered as 
having been represented. But the phenomena have remained 
there till now, locked up without any one to open, and amongst 
the rest I presume the wave of the first order. 

There is one point, however, in which the analysis of M. 

Lagrange has appeared to make an approach to the representa^ 

tion of one of the phenomena peculiar to the wave of translation. 

In section xii. of part 2 of the ^'M^canique Analytique," he 

investigates the propagation of vibrations in elastic fluids (like 

thoee of sound through the atmosphere), and obtains an equation 



dt* ^\diA dxV 



dy^ 

from which he afterwards deduces the well-known law that 
%oand is propagated with a velocity (nearly) equal to that which 
U doe to gravity, acting freely through a height equal to half 
Xhe depth of the atmosphere (supposed homogeneous and of 
uniform density). And again, elsewhere he finds for the pro- 
pagation of wave motion in a liquid in a channel with a level 
bottom, and a depth a, the equation 
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and from the similarity of this to the former equation, he ar^'^'^ 
as follows : '^ Ainsi comme la vltesse de la propagation da soi^ ^ 
trouve €gale k celle qu'un corps grave acquerrait en tombant ^^ 
la moiti^ de la hauteur de Tatmosphdre suppose homogtoe, ^ 
Vitesse de la propagation des ondes sera la m^me que celle qjoT^^ 
corps grave acquerrait en descendant d'une hauteur ^gale k ^ 
moitie de la profondeur de Peau dans le canal." 

Had this result been of the same general nature with tb^ 
original equations from which it is deduced, we should ha»ve 
been able to assign to the analysis of M. Lagrange the honour of 
having predicted in 1815 the wave of the first order, never dis- 
tinctly recognised by observation till 1834. Unhappily tlie 
nature of his investigation precludes us from doing so, and li<) 
goes on himself to admit that this conclusion will only apply^ ^^ 
such waves as are infinitely small^ and agitate the water U> * 
very small depth below the surface. '*0n pourra toujovmrs 
employer la th^orie pr6c^dente, si on suppose que dans la fonrxia- 
tion des ondes I'eau n'est ^branl^e et remu^ quii une profond^^^i^^ 
tr^petite." The wave of the first order bears as its c1 
teristics the observed phenomena, that the agitation does 
below the surface to the very bottom of the channel, where 
quite as great as at the surface, and that its oscillations 
large. The essential conditions of Lagrange's analysiB 
that the oscillation is minute, and that the agitation of die 
is confined to the surface, we are precluded from the 
of his formula to the wave of the first order. 

I have been led to speak thus fully of M. Lagrange's boIvlW' ^^^^^; 
because his result is the only one that offers a tolerable app^r^^^^' 
mation to the representation of the velocity of the wave o{^9^ *"• 
first order. I do not find in the results obtained by M. Poi-^E^Mon 
in his " Theory of Waves," any result that represents the 
men a of this wave, although he shows that the solutioi 
Lagrange cannot either mathematically or physically be 
to considerable depths. Nearly all of them seem to apply 
to the phenomena of the fluid in the vicinity of the initial 
turbance. The supposed method of genesis is one also wiich 
precludes the existence of the wave of the first order. 

The greater part of the investigations of M. Poisson and 9^ 
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y under the name of wave theory, are rather to be 
as mathematical exercises than as physical investiga- 
) an account of what has been accomplished in this way 
and by M. Laplace, may be found in the excellent 
f Mr. Ghallis in the Transactions of the British Associa- 
in the treatise of MM. Weber.* 

it right in thii place to mention, with snob distinction ai I am able 
very Taluable treatuie on waves, which was published nearly twenty 
Leipsio, by the brothers Ernest H. Weber %nd William Weber, 
'ellenlehre auf Experimente gegriindet, oder Ciber die WeUen tropf- 
;keiten mit Anwendung auf die Schall- nnd Licht-WeUen. von den 
ast Heinrich Weber, Professor in Leipzig und Wilhelm Weber in 
18 Kupfertafeln. Leipeig, bei Gerhara Fleischer. 1835." The work 
bed by more than the usual charactoristica of derman industry in 
»n of materials, and contains nearly all that has ever been written 
nee the time of Newton, and as a book of reference alone is a 
torv of wave research. To this synopsis of the labours of others is 
valuable series of experiments by the Messrs. Weber themselves, 
th much ingenuity, and conducted with apparently a high degree of 
signed to illustrate, extend, contradict, or confirm the various theories 
en advanced. I have been disposed to regret that this excellent book 
ti me till long after my own researches had advanced far towards ^om- 
it if it had done so, it might have diverted me from my own trains of 
Lb the subject now stands, it so happens that their labours and mine 
B least degree supersede or interfere with each other. Our respec- 
lay be rather reckoned as supplementary the one to the other, inas- 
reat part of what they have done I have not attempted, and the most 
; I have done will not be found in any part of their work. Of the 
my great solitary wave of the first order they were not aware, and 
ini now able to recognise its influence on their results, yet owing to 
of their experiments, it was not likely they should recognise its 
luch less could they examine its phenomena. 

ring passages serve to show that the Messrs. Weber had never recog- 
istence of my solitary wave of the first order. They say in Abschnitt 

nake their appearance as heights and hollows upon the surface of 
ine part being raised above the level surface, and another part sunk 
ence the height may be called the wave-ridge, and the depression 
llow. These wave-ridges snd wave-hollows never come singly, but 
ected with one another. This is the reason why we do not call the 
by itself alone a wartj nor the wave-hollow by itself alone a wave, 
the two conjoined.'* Art. 89. *'The sum of the breadths of one 
md of its companion wave-hollow, is called the breadth of a wave. " 
But never in nature appears a wave-ridge unconnected with a wave- 
in like manner any wave-hollow without its companion wave-ridge, 
his reason it follows that we can never have, during wave-motion, a 
ihe fluid moved forward in its path without immediately before or 
; a contrary motion aUo ; nor backwards, without also its path being 

ervations on the larger class of waves are ingeniously contrived, eare- 
ed, and faithfully recorded, but lose much of the value as the basis 
m and of general laws from the following circumstances :— ist, the 
of the channel ; that in which the greater number of observations 
leing only 67 lines wide ; from this cause so great tin influence was 
r the adhesion of the sides as seriously to interfere with the pheno- 
1 ought not therefore to be considered as the phenomena of perfectly 
ad, the shortness of the channels ; the longest having a depth of a 
y 6 feet of length ; in this case an observation of the wave of the first 
mpossible ; and when we add that the wave genesis was in general 
f the descent of a water column of great height, it was im[>ossible 

Q 
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HaviDg ascertained that no one had succeeded in predict/o^ 
the phenomenon which I have ventured to call the wave of 
translation, or wave of the fii*st order, to distinguish it from the 
waves of oscillation of the second order, it was not to he sup- 
posed that after its existence had been discovered, and its pheno- 
mena determined, endeavours would not be made to reconcile it 
with previously existing theory, or in other words, to show how^ 
it ought to have been predicted from the known general equations 
of fluid motion. In other words, it now remained to the 
mathematician to predict the discovery after it had happened^ 
i.e,y to give an ^priori demonstration d posteriori. 

Theoietical Results subsequent to the publication of tJie Avihov^^ 
Investigations, — Since the publication of my former observations 
on the wave of the first order, two attempts have been made to 
elicit from the wave theory, as developed by Poisson, &c., results 

that in tlie short period of wave traniit the phenomena oould attain a ecmditicm 
of uniformity favourable to accurate observation, one seoond and a fraction of a 
second being the whole period of an observation, and it being necessary to observe 
accurately to at least one-twentieth of a second, the resulu possess little vidne 
as measures of the phenomena. In my experiments we found that the first 
observations immediately after the wave genesis were the least accurate and iht 
least valuable, and these are the only observations employed by MM. Weber 
in their larger wave observations. Further, as they did not recognise at aU the 
possibility of the existence of the solitary wave of the first order, nor the dif- 
ference of its phenomena from the negative waves, nor the distinction of waves 
into separate nrst and second orders, they have mingled together the observa- 
tions and phenomena of both. Thus have they failed to recc^gnise the exist- 
ence of the law of the velocity which I have elicited. 

Nevertheless, their observations are very valuable, and furnish interesting 
information to one already master of my observations. In their very deviations 
from the laws exhibited by my observations, they become instmc^ve as mani- 
festing and enabling us to measure the amount of those interfering influences 
which diminished the value of their experiments when tiLken by themselves. 
For this purpose I have taken some of their experiments and placed them beside 
the results of mine ; the effects of adhesion to the sides, and of more or leas per- 
fect fluidity, are well manifested in the difference of the results. It is, how- 
ever, to bo remembered that in point of accuracy and precision, and also of 
weight, the shortness of period and path in their observationa diminish their 
value. 

These remarks, which I make with perfect deference, are designed to apply 
only to the large class of waves to which chiefly I have directed my attention ; 
the observations on drooping waves, and all those made with reference to the 
phenomena of light and sound, are to be exempted from these remarks. I desire 
that my experiments should enhance rather than derogate from the value of 
those of my estimable predecessors, and I wish rather by these statements to 
make an apology to them for having arrived at different conclusions, bv showing 
that the methods I chanced to light upon, and the circumstances in which I ob- 
served, were more favourable than those which they happened to employ. I 
only aspire to having brought to a more favourable conclusion what they bad 
most meritoriously begun under circumstances less propitious; my having 
arrived at different conclusions is probably more owing to the chance of my being 
ignorant of their methods when I began, and alighting by chance upon better : 
for had I knowu of their elegant apparatus at first, it is not improbable that I 
should have been satisfied to adopt what so much ingenuity had contrived, and 
so failed to extend the subject beyond the conclusions they bad attained. 
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^pable of such physical interpretatioDs as should represent the 
phenomena of that order. 

The first of these investigations is that of Mr. Kelland in 

the ^Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions. This valuable and 

elegant investigation deduces theoretically, from the general 

^9i^&tions of fluid motion, on the hypothesis of parallel sections, 

And of oscillations of the general form of the curve of sines, the 

foJlo ving value for the velocity of a wave : — 



»2 _ 



g e^ - e - 



a cf^ + e 






' *>^ing the semi-elevation, h the depth in repose, X the length of 

the ifrave, c the velocity of transmission. 
*X!*hi8 expression gives values for the velocity of the wave 

'^'^ich Mr. Kelland has himself compared with my experiments 

*8 CV)llows : — 

1?heoretical value when A = 3-97 and 26 = 0*53, is c= 2*8693 
^Dbserved value c = 3*38, 

^'^Owing the error in defect = " 5I ^^ " TY ^^ *'^® whole theo- 

^^t^ical velocity. 
Another example : 

Theoretical value (when A = 1 and 2tf = 0*3) c = 1 -547 
Observed value c = 1 -8, 

^Wwing the error in defect = - ^ of the whole theoretical velocity. 
Aigmip, 

Theoretical value (when A = 7 -04 and 2tf = -89) c = 4 O 
Observed value c = 4*6, 

showing the error in defect = - ^ of the whole theoretical velocity. 
I think it due to Mr. Kelland to say, that notwithstanding all 
the anxiety for success which naturally exists in the mind of one 
who has bestowed much time and talent on perfecting, as he has 
done, an elegant theory, he has not yielded to the temptation of 
twisting his theory to exhibit some apparent approximation to 
the facts, nor distorted the facts to make them appear to serve 
the theory, a proceeding not without precedent ; but he has can- 
didly stated the discrepancy, and says, " My solution can only 
be regarded as an approximation, nor does it very accurately 
agree with observation." This is a candour which cannot bo 
too highly valued, and can only be justly appreciated by those 
who have, as I have, after working at a favourite theory, it 
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may be for months and years, found it necessary to abandon i 
and make the sacrifice for the sake of truth with readiness 
candour. 

Mr. Airy has followed Mr. Kelland over the same ground, m^n 
an elaborate paper on waves in the " Encyclopedia MetropoTlf. 
tana/' published since the greater part of this Beport was ready 
for the press. This paper I have long expected with maoh 
anxiety, in the hope that it would furnish a final solution of 
this difficult problenu or at least tend to reduce the numl>er 
and extent of the unhappy discrepancies between the wave- 
pr^iction and the wave-phenomena, a hope justified by the 
reputativ^n and position of the author, as well as by the clear 
viows and elegant processes which characterise some of bis 
former papers^ 

Mr« Ainr has obtained for the velocity of a wave, an expressioz^ 
of a fv^rm closed resembling that which Mr. Kelland had prss^^' 
viously obtaiue^l^ via. 

.^ = -*.*;;.^«-_;;. [d.] 

PtVMva t))e T>^siMab2a£<^ aT lihis fona of exprecsuNi to the form 
jwrk>a<y px^a Vy Mr. R^^iiasd. w^e aw pcvpared for the con- 

v^]Q$:;oir. t V«a) Mr. Aire ^:^a$ aivaDoed in iLis dizvctioii little bevond 
);i^ |otvl<v>(<;$oir. Aiii we accoindinrly £iid tiiat a theoij of the 
>ii^x*e aV lihe i:^!^ v«r^<c. a^r.£rft2e}T i^jureaeBiaag this characteiistic 
)>S^^vmMiOQk :t$ $;::?. wax^iixg, a warikT ob^ed for the enteqirise 

1 )vax^ a):^N^^ $»^<tc uja 1 li&Te foosd, that bj iBtroducing 
ib^ ^l^vt;r<r.t ^"^ l^< "v^T^^^ hfOTiit iiiie LicrHBge^s fonaula, I get 

A^i: j>>Ri 1 f.iv\ i: r^:ir«v*Tj»'W3ih r^eja annirmrr the c^UKracteristic 
v^-Wi^x A ; W mii^'^r nf iiw irsi flrSct. As. howYTer, Mr. Airv 
Kntv^Hr^ ^^ ii>:TTn»T/ u b;^ ^wiat'TS ibax las own fcnniila is as 
vVvs^ nr. j^T^rv^^^tV^mb:.)*'^). ;<^ ir.T (isnvrhnfixixs as ike juOnro of these 
< \*vv* ivovr> T-il. TT*rT»r»V ^ iui'^T thonxrhi 31 nooesBarr to make a - 
o onnV*?^ ro«^'\^n»n.»^*-.v\t nfinv ^^icnf<rmifl&«s, acnd to make a labo- — 
Yv^^<> vs^«n^««»'*^^Ar. <^: Mm ; btoinmiuia discmsed aiter the bestJr 
>>*A»i,vM itv^i^XfH ^iii'v-o^^fcc IT. m«iD<a:ve TifaiiwiiiphT ; the resohcs' 
^: )K^ ^li^Mf^iAi;^ % t«^ icr>M^iyte4; ir. a ^ecns nf gnjiluc reiprf^^^ 
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^ntations, which will enable the reader at once to attain a sound 
occlusion on the question, whether the formula Mr. Airy has 
dopted, or that which I have always used, more truly repre- 
ents the phenomena. 

In the following table, E represents the velocity of the wave 
►f the first order as taken from my observations by Mr. Airy 
■imself. I have placed beside these results of experiments, the 
lumber given in column F, by the formula which I use to repre- 
ent them. In the next four columns are Mr. Airy's numbers, 
alculated by himself, according to four different formulae, which 
e appears here t6 have applied as a sort of tentative process for 
^e purpose of selecting the one which should prove on trial least 
sfective. I have next given five columns, which exhibit the 
^ults of comparing the phenomena of experiment with the 
'^ults of the formulae. The first of these columns represents 
^e defects of my formula, the others those of Mr. Airy's. 

The results of the first table are as follows : — 



The errors of Mr. Airy's first column amount to . 
The errors of Mr. Airy's second column amount to 
The errors of Mr. Airy's third column amount to . 
The errors of Mr. Airy's fourth column amount to 
The errors of mine amount to 



2635 
1994 
1674 
1680 
406 



The greatest error of Mr. Airy's first column is . 809 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's second column is 690 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's third column is . 463 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's fourth column is 575 

The greatest error of mine is 87 

The results of the second table are as follows : — 

The errors of Mr. Air/s first column amount to . . 6157 

The errors of Mr. Airy's second column amount to . 3350 

The errors of Mr. Airy's third column amount to. . 3226 

The errors of Mr. Airy's fourth column amount to . 2274 

The errors of mine amount to 447 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's first column is , 911 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's second column is 689 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's third column is . 473 

The greatest error of Mr. Airy's fourth column is 480 

The greatest error of mine is 122 



Small Waves. 



Columu A is a mean height of wars crest. 

„ B the Hiected exampleB from which A is | As ta^JeeB 

tahea I from vtf ex- 

„ C the depth of the fluid in repose. / perimenbfr^ 

„ D the height of the wave. I Mr. Airy. 

„ E the velocity of the wave observed. / 
,, F the velocity of the wave as given bf rojr formnl^ ^ » 

„ G the velocity of the wave as given by Mr, Airy's finl -"^ 

formula. 
„ H the velocity of the wave as given by Mr. Airy's second 

formula. 
„ K the velocity of the wave as given by Mr, Airy's third 

formula. 
„ L the velocity of the wave as givea by Mr. Airy's fourth 

formula. 
„ F' the difference between observation and ny fot- 

mola. 
„ 0' the difference between observation and Mr. Airy's 

first formula. 
„ H' the difference between observation and Mr. Airy's 

second formula. 
„ K' the difference between observation and Mr. Air)-'s 

third formula. 
„ L' the difference between observation and Mr. Airy's 

fourth formula. 



,1* 



1. 


B. 


a D. 


E. 


j^||^|^!_^!^ 


1-076 


lOBMidllO 


1-000 0-OTS 


1-6T0 


1-6W 


1-629 


1-6S9 


1-aOS -747 


1-3 


1-3 


1150 0-160 


1-810 


1867 


1744 


1-SM 


S-Ofi? -958 


3IT 


3-09-3-23 


2-a63 -207 


2-S60 


2-915 


'2703 


2796 


3-wa -ssB 


3-36 


3-32 .nd 3-40 


3-OfiO -280 


2-960 


3002 


12747 


2-869 


3-099 -9S6 


4 16 


4-0 -4-31 


3-903 -266 


3-310 


3340 


31)16 


3'IH 


s-aoo! -306 


5-34 


620-B-5* 


8-088 -252 


3-76S 


3'784 


3-303 


3-384 


3-6*0 1 -46S 


e-S3 


6-4 -ees 


6-230 -:MH 


4-094 


4-181 


3-49B 


3-679 


3742 3«2 


7-51 


7 42-77 


7-040 474 


4-406 


4-488 


3-987 


a^ 


3-M3 3-831 
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.Differences, 



F'. 


0'. 


H'. 


k!. 


L'. 


+ •027 
+ •057 
+ •055 
+ •042 
+ •030 
+ •026 
+ •087 
+ •082 


- ^041 

- •066 

- -158 

- -213 

- -294 

- -455 

- -599 

- ^809 


+ -019 
+ ^044 

- ^065 

- ^091 

- -196 

- -374 

- -615 

- -690 


+ 183 
+ -247 
+ -112 
+ -189 

- •OlO 

- •218 

- -852 

- -463 


+ -077 
+ -148 
+ ^025 
+ ^026 

- -102 

- ^295 

- -432 

- -575 


+ •406 


- 2 635 


-1-931 
+ -063 


-1^043 
+ -631 


-1-404 
+ -276 


•406 


- 2-635 


1-994 


1-674 


1-680 



TABLE VII. 

Large fFaws, 

Columns A, B, G, &c., correspond to those in Table YI. 



▲. 


B. 


c. 


D. 


B. 


r. 


0. 


H. 


K. 


L. 


•20 


1-20 


1-000 


0-200 


1-760 


1794 


' 1-629 


1785 


2-061 


1^928 


•62 


1-62 


1-300 


•320 


2-060 


2-083 


1-858 


2-072 


2-446 


2-267 


J19 


219 


1-900 


•290 


2-300 


2-422 


2-217 


2-380 


2-677 2633 


{•38 


3-35— 3^41 


2-960 


•420 


3-010 


3-010 


2701 


2887 


3-226 3-061 


1-55 


3.5 — 361 


3-020 


-532 


3080 


3-085 


1 2724 


2-954 


3-368 


3168 


»•«! 


3-69-3-97 


3-007 


•830 


3-252 


3-204- 1 2719 


3-072 


3-677 


3-388 


1-R3 


4 4 -4-76 


3-910 


•626 


3-605 


3-486 


3-018 


3-250 


3-671 


3-467 


»-2l 


6-21 


3-870 


1-340 


3-820 


3-738 


3-007 


3-488 


4-293 


3-911 


1-76 


6-61—5-82 


6070 


0-692 


3-970 


3930 


3-300 


3-518 


3-917 


3723 


{•24 


615-6 40 


6-080 


1160 


4-170 


4-090 ' 3-302 


3*659 


4-286 


3-986 


\fSO 


6-69-7-20 


6-034 


0-823 


4-262 


4^34 1 3-468 '3 697 


4-117 


3-912 


'•83 


774-8 


6-946 


0-884 


4-497 


4*682 i 3-536 3'806 


4-216 


4 017 
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Differences. 



F'. 


g'. 


H'. 


K'. 


L'. 


1 +-034 


- •lai 


+ -025 


+ -801 


+ -168 


+ •023 


- -202 


+ -012 


+ 386 


+ -207 


+ 122 


- 083 


+ ^080 


+ -377 


+ -288 


, +-00 


- -309 


- -123 


+ -215 


+ -051 


' +005 


- 356 


- 126 


+ -288 


+ -088 


-•048 


- -533 


- -180 


+ -425 


+ 186 


-020 


- ^487 


- ^255 


+ -166 


- -038 


- -082 


- •813 


- 332 


+ -473 


+ -091 


-040 


- -670 


- -452 


- -053 


- -247 


-080 


- •868 


- -511 


+ -116 


- 185 


i -028 


- -794 


- 565 


- 145 


- -850 


! +085 


- -911 


- -689 


- -281 


- -480 


-•298 


- 6^157 


-3-233 


+ 2-747 


+ -974 


+.•269 




+ -117 


- -479 


-ISOO 


•567 


6^157 


3-350 


8-226 


2^274 



The conclusion which Mr. Airey deduces from this compaiison 
is somewhat surprising, ''We think ourselves fully entitled to 
conclude from these experiments that the theory (Mr. Airey's) 
is entirely supported ! '' This conclusion being so completely the 
opposite of that to which we should be led on the same grounds, 
it has appeared necessary to make a still more complete re-exami- 
nation and discussion of all the experiments in our possession, 
to see whether from any or the whole of them there should 
appear to be any ground for a conclusion so contrary to the 
apparent phenomena. • 

I have, therefore, directed the whole of the experiments to be 
re-discussed.'^ They are graphically represented in the diagrams 
on Plates II. and III., which, and the description, the reader is 
r( quested to examine carefully. The result of the whole is, that 
there is an irresistible body of evidence in favour of the con- 
clusion that Mr. Airy's formulae do not present anything like 
even a plausible representation of the velocity of the wave of the 
first order, and that the formula I have adopted does as accurately 
represent them as the inevitable imperfections of all observations 
will admit. It is deeply to be deplored that the methods of in- 
vestigation employed with so much knowledge, and applied with 
so much tact and dexterity, should not have led him to a better 
result. 

* For the accuracy and good faith with which these diteiuiioiit were all oon- 
ducted, I am indebted to my valued assistant, Mr. I. Carrie. 
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Table VIII. 
'ie-dUcttssim of the Obunations by the Method of CuTVts. 

observations of height and time were laid down on paper, 
wn ill Flat« IIL (see description), each atar representing 
ividual observation of lieighl or lime. The curves being 

through among the observations, were taken Co refiresent, 
■TccUd ohstTvaiMits, and the velocily was then deduced from 
rrected observation of lime and height. The table consists 
[Its of this process. 

imn A gives the corrected depth in inches (A + 1) of my 
a. 

itnn B gives the corrected time in seconds employed in 
}ing 40 feet. 

imn C gives the derived velocity of the wave, 
unn D give^ the characteristic number of the individual 
la observed (see former Report), 
se results are compared with my formula in Plate III. 



1 (.. 1 u. 


A. B. 1 c. 1 n. 


i.. i B. 


0. |D. 




C. It. 


"itT, ' 


>. ' fl 




1 ■ 


fj 




'IT 


Tt 


2-86 


4-24 11-8.3-39 




6-07 li-0 


3-63 


« 


6-41 9-8 


4-131 


?s 


4-30 117 3-41 

4-36 117 3-41 










6-43 9-8 
6-44 97 


m 


6-18 11-0 


3-63 


^ 


6 2-941 


4-43 117,3-41 




6-18! 10-0 


3-66 




6-46 97 




5 2-961 


] 1 


5-10^ 10 -U 


3-66 




6-48 97 


4-12^ 


*2-9e' 


iOr, 13-3 3-251 


5-20i 10-9 


3-66 




,6-61 97 




3 3-001 


4-06 12-2 3-27 




6-31 10-8 


370 




6-64 9-6 




4-08, 12-2 3-27 




fi-221 10-8 


370 




'6-67 9-6 


416 


13-05 S 


4-1012-13-30 




6-23, 10-B 


370 




,6-60 9-5 


4-21 
4-21 * 


3-071 


4-12 12-<l'3-33 




6-25 


107 


373 




■6fl3 9-6 


9 3-10; 


4-14. 12-0 3-33 




627 


10-7 


3-7.1 




lO-eso.-i 


4-21 


8 3-12I 


4-17,11-9 3-36 




6-21 


10-7 


373' 


'6-7395 


4-31 


7 3-10| , 


4-20 11-9 3-36 






10-7 


373] 


! 6 -78 9-4 


425 


8 3-17 


4-23,11-9 3-3(1 




6-3; 


10 6 


377^ 


6 83 9-4 4-25 


S3-20 ' 


4-271 11 -8 3-39 




6-36 


10-6 


3-77 


8-89 9-4 ;4-25 


i 3-22 ' 


4-32| 11-8 3-39 




6-3«| 10-S 


3-81 


6^5 9 4 4-25 


-. 1 


4-36 117 3-41 




6-41 10-C 


3-81 S 


7-02 9-4 ;4-25 


53-20! 


4-42 117 3-11 




6-41 10-4 


3-B4 


7-19 9-3 4-30| 


3 3-25 


4-48 11-6 3-44 




6-48! 10-4 






13-30 






6 62 10 3 




670 9-16'7l8' 


3-331 


V36|T?2 3^ 




fi-57| 10-3 


3-88| 6-81,9-5 ;4-21- 1 


9 3'36i 

D3-36!« 


4-28; 12-13-30 




6 63 10-3 


3-92 6-95 9-4 4-25 


4-30. 12-0 3-33' 


6-70 10-2 


3-92 |> 7-10 9-3 4-30 S 


S3-39, 


4-32 11-9 3-36 


6 78 10-15 


3-M 


![7-30 9-2 4-341 


B3-3B 
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Table IX. 
Velocity due to a Wave of the Firtt Order. 
Obtained from the re-discuasioii of tbe experiments u descriki^ 



above. 
Column A gives the depth in inchei reckoned from the w 

Column B givea the observed time of describing 40 feet,* the 
observations thus marked being over half that space. 

Column C gives the observed velocity. 

Column D is a reference to the ordinal nnmber of the wire 
observed. 

The close approximation of these velocitiea of obferTSlUQ 
with the numbers of the formula, proves at once the accniaqr of 
the one and the truth of the other. 
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JU Ufagniiude and Form of Ike Wave of the Firtt Order.— Tbu 
is one of the subjects to vhich, since the date of the former 
Report, I have devoted a good deal of attention. The exact 
determinatian of the dimeuEioni and form of the wave, although 
at first sight it may seem simple enough, is not without peculiar 
difficultie::^ When it is observed that the two extremities of 
the wave are vertices of corves of very small curvature tangent 
to the plane of repose, it will be understood how difficult it is to 
detect tiie place of contact with precision. A variety of methods 
have been tried : reflection 'of an image from the surface, tangent 
points applied to the surface so as to be observed simoltaneoosly 
at both ends of the wave, and the self-registration of a float 
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^^Ved by the wave have all been tried with various success. 

^ the whole, however, the most perfect observations have been 
^ Stained by a very simple autographic method, in which it was 
^^ntrived that the wave should leave its own outline delineated 
^n the surface without the intervention of any mechanism.* 
*Xhe method was simply this : a dry smooth surface was placed 
over the surface of the water in the channel, with such arrange- 
ments that it could be moved along with the velocity of trans- 
mission of the wave, and at the instant of observation it was 
pushed vertically down on the wave, and raised out again with- 
out sensibly dbturbing the water; the surface when brought 
out, brought with it a moist outline of the wave, which was 
immediately traced by pencil, and afterwards transferred to 
paper. I have given a few of these autographic types of the 
wave in Plates IV. and V., the engravings being precise copies 
of the lines as drawn by the wave itself. 

Another method of obtaining an autographic representation 
of waves of the first order was this. Two waves were generated 
at opposite ends of the same channel at given instants of time, 
so that by calculating their velocities they should both reach a 
given spot at the same instant; here a prepared surface was 
placed, and as one passed over the other it left a beautiful out- 
line of the excess in height of each point of one wave above 
the summit height of the other. These forms are not identical 
with those of the same wave moving along a plane surface, but 
as true registers of actual phenomena they are interesting. 

The results of all my observations on this subject are as 
follows : — 

That the wave of the first order has a definite form and magni- 
tude as much characteristic of it as the uniform velocity with 
which it moves, and depending like that velocity only on the 
depth of the fluid and the height of the wave crest. 

That this wave-form has its surface wholly raised above the 
level of repose of the fluid. This is what I mean to express by 
calling this wave wholly positive, I apply the word negative to 
another kind of wave whose surface exhibits a depression below 
the surface of repose. The wave-proper of the first order is 
wholly positive. 

* I find that I am not the first perton who employed an apparatui of thin lort. 
MM. Weber employed a powdered surface to register the form of agitated 
mereory, the fluid xnbbing off the powder. 
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The simple elementary wave of the first order assumes a del 
nite length equal to about six times the depth of the fluid below 
plane of repose. When the height of the ware is small the leng^^^Hi 
does not sensibly differ from that of the circumference of a cir^ J« 
whose radius is the depth of the fluid : or h being the depth «>£ 
the fluid in repose, the length of the wave is represented by 
quantity 2Th, «* being the number 3*14159, we may use 
notation, 

X = 2tA E. 

The length, therefore, increases with the depth of the fluid directJ^, 
being equal to about 6*28 times the depth. The length does 
like the velocity of the wave, increase with the height of 
wave in a given depth of fluid. On the contrary, the leng^ln 
appears to diminish as the height of the wave is inci 
and the length of the wave when thus corrected is 



X = 2vh — a 



The value of a will be afterwards examined. 

The form of the wave surface when not large is a surface ^^f 
single curvature, the curvature being in the longitudinal axa.<i 
vertical planes alone, and the curve is the curve of sines, <^f 
rather of versed sines, the horizontal ordinates of which vary ^*s 
the arc and the vertical ordinates, as the versines of a cir^ole 
whose radius is the depth of the fluid in repose, 2«A being t^be 

length of the wave, and — an arc of that circle = 4. We ha'^e 

m 

for the equation of the wave curve, 

y = \k. versin tf G. 

the height of the wave being denoted by ib, reckoned above tiK 
plane of repose of the surface of the fluid. 

The height of the wave above the surface of the water i * 
repose may increase till it be equal to the depth of the fluid i^^ 
repose. When it approaches this height it becomes acuminat^^ 
finally cusped, and falls over breaking and foaming with a whit^^ 
crest. The limits of the wave height are, therefore, 

* = O, andI- = A K. 
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* is to say, the height of the wave may increase from O to k, 
oan never exceed a height above the level of repose equal to 
cl^pth of the fluid in repose ; that is, the height total reckoned 

Dci. the bottom is never greater than twice the depth of the 
id in repose. 

The absoltUe Motions of each Water-Particle during Wave-Trans- 
^sicn, — This is one of the subjects on which, prior to last 
(port, I had not made a sufficient number of observations to 
Eil>le me to make a full report. The methods I had employed 

* such observations as I had then already made, were the 
nervation of the motions of small particles visible in the water 

"tie same, or nearly the same specific gravity with water, or 
^aJl globules of wax connected to very slender stems, so as to 
^t at required depths. The motions of these were observed 
^Oa above, on a minutely divided surface on the bottom of the 
^xmel, and from the side through glass windows, themselves 
^"larately graduated, the side of the channel opposite to the 
^dow being covered with lines at distances precisely equal to 
c>«e on the window and similarly situated. These methods 
^ the only methods of observation I have found it useful to 
^ploy, but I have now increased the number and variety of 
^ observations sufficiently to enable me to adduce the conclu- 
c^ns hereinafter following, as representing the phenomena as 
^ as their nature will admit of accurate observation. 

It is characteristic of waves that the apparent motion visible on 
€ surface of the water is of one species, while the absolute 
•otion of the individual particles of the water is very different. 
1 reference to all the species of waves this is true, both as 
»gards the velocity and nature of the motion ; nevertheless the 
36 is the immediate cause or consequence of the other. In the 
ise of the wave of the first order, the visible motion of the 
ave form along the surface of the water may be called the 
4>tion of transmission ; the actual motion of the particles them- 
dves is to be distinguished as the motion of translation. 

We infer the motions of the individual wave particles from 
lose of visible small bodies floating in the water ; any minute 
article floating on the surface will sufficiently indicate the 
lotion of the water particles about it, and the motion of deeper 
articles may be conveniently observed in the case of waves of 
tie first order, by using the little globules of wax already 
lentioned; these small globules may be so made as to float 
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permanently at any given depth, yet they will be Tisibly affected 
by very minute forces. 

In this way the following observations were made : 

Absolute Motion of TranskUion. — The phenomenon of translation 
characteristic of the wave of the first order, and which we hare 
used as its distinguishing appellation, is to be observed as foUows- 
Floating globules, as already described, being placed in the tmd^ 
and their positions being noted with reference to the sides ai»d 
bottom of the channel, let a wave of the first order be ttws^ 
mitted along the fluid ; it is found that the effect of this tnL0^ 
mission is to lift each of the floating particles, and ojmiiAf^ 
therefore, the water particles themselves, out of their positions ^ 
and to transfer them perm anent ljr forward to new positions \r0^ 
the channel, and in these new posTtionsPthe particles are left^^ 
perfectly at rest, as in their original places in the channel. 

The measure or range of translation is just equal to that which 
would result from increasing the column of water in the channel 
behind the wave by a given quantity, and diminishing the 
column anterior to the particles by the same quantity, that 
quantity being equal to the volume of the wave. That is to say, 
Vie range of translation is simply equal to the space in length of (he 
channel which the volume of the .wave would occupy on the level of 
the water in repose. 

The total efed of having transmitted a wave of the first order 
along a channel, is to have moved successively every particle in 
the whole channel forward, through a space equal to the volume 
of the wave divided by the water-way of the channel 

Parallelism of Translation. — If the floating spherules before 
mentioned be arranged in repose in one vertical plane at right 
angles to the direction of transmission, and carefully observed 
during transmission, it will be noticed that the particles remain 
in the same plane during transmission and repose in the same 
place after transmission. 

It is further found, as might be anticipated from the foregoing 
observations, that a thin solid plane transverse to the direction of 
transmission, and so poised as to float in that position, does 
not sensibly interfere with the motion of translation or of 
transmission. 

The Range of Horizontal Translation is Equal at all Depths. — Ver- 
tical excursions are performed by each particle of fluid simul- 
taneously with the horizontal translation. These diminish in 
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extent iBFith ihe distance from the bottom when they become 
zero. 

^ J^aih of eacJi Water Particle during Translation lies wJwlly in 
a Fert'i^ai Plane. — It may be observed by means of the glass 
windo^^ivs ahready mentioned, its surface being graduated for 
pnrpo^^s of measurement The path is so rapidly described that 
I do XI. ot think any measurements of time which I have made, 
nor a^v^n of paths, is mintUely correct. The following observa- 
tions ^je such as a practised eye wiib long experience and much 
pwna l^as made out. 

^i^^^xcn a wave of the first order in transmission makes a transit 

OTer floating particles in a given transverse plane, the observations 

ue a% follows. All the particles begin to rise, scarcely advauc- 

^ > they next advance as well as rise ; they cease to rise but 

contltxue advancing; they are retarded and come to rest, 

descending to their original level The path appears to be an 

^pse whose major axis is horizontal and equal to the range 

^' ^translation ; the semi-minor axis of the elliptic path is equal 

^ the height of the wave near the surface, and diminishes 

^^^'^^ctly with the depth. 

^*he results of these observations are, therefore, as follows : — 

'j^I^i^senting by b the breadth of the channel, by h the depth of 

^^ fluid, by a the range of translation, and by v the volume of 

^ter employed in forming the waves; we have for every 

^^^^icle throughout the breadth and depth of the fluid 

« = ^ (^') 

^^ch everywhere measures the horizontal range of translation. 
^ 1^6 range of vertical motion of each particle at the surface 
"^^g translation being everywhere 

y«* (M.) 

» , liave for the vertical range y' of any other particle at a depth 
^^ow the sui'face, 

y'=|'.A- . . . . (x\.) 

&ng directly as the height of the particle in repose above the 

%tom of the channel. 

.Also throughout the whole period of translation we have the 
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height of a particle of the Surface above its place of 
represented by 

y = ^k versin tf (0.) 

and the height of any other particle in the same vertical pj^aoe 
at the same place represented by 

h'k 
y' = i -^ versin tf (P.) 

The whole of these results are united in the followin<r Tabl^^ ^ 

o 

wave phenomena. 



Table X. 

Fhtnomtna of Wave of the First Order, 

Let c be the velocity of wave transmission ; 
h the depth of fluid in repose ; 
k the height of wave-crest above surface of repose ; 
b breadth of channel ; 

V the volume of fluid constituting the wave ; 
g the measure of gravity ; 
a the horizontal range of translation ; 
>. the wave length or amplitude ; 

tf an arc — , m being an arbitrary number; 

•sj/ the arc whose sine = J versed sine of tf ; 

«• the number 3*1416 ; 

«' the circumference of an ellipse whose axes are given ; 

X and y horizontal and vertical ordinates of wave-curve ; 

x' and / horizoutal and vertical ordinates of translatiou^^^^' 
path; 

A' the height of a particle in repose, above the bottom oi^^^^^^ 
the channel ; 
Then we have 
(i.) For velocity of wave transmission, 



c = Jg(h + k) 

= ^gh nearly, when h is small . 
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K. y For ihe wave length, 

X = 2tA - « F. 

» 27^ nearly, when k is small . . . £. 

(. ) Por the range of translation, 

a = ^ always, 

= vk when k Is small, » 2^ nearly when k is large L. 

*- ) Por the wave form, 

z = h^ - x' = Mf when ^ is small 

y = ^k, versin tf G'. 

> - ^ Por the path of translation, 

x' = a versin •4^ ) q, 

y' = ^k versin ^ / 

*- t^^low the surface at A', y' = ot. versin P. 

^- ) The limits of the value of k are as follows : — 

Inferior limit ^ = 0^ and k = h superior limit . . K. 

^^- ) The range of vertical motion of a particle during transla- 
*^ V>«ing y = ifc at the surface, the range of vertical motion of 
y other particle at the height h above the bottom is 

/ = !'* N'. 

^^ometrical Representation of the Wave of the First Order. These 
^^ enable to approximate to the exact conception of the motions 

^lie wave particles, and the relations which the wave form 

^ the particle path bear to each other. We may thus construct 

' S^metrical representation of the wave motion, which, however, 

^ V> be carefully distinguished from a physical determination 

ita phenomena. 

I^et as then endeavour to follow the motion of a given particle 
^^ the surface of the fluid during the wave form transmission. 

liet us take D E for the depth of the fluid. (Plate VL fig. 3.) 

I«et OS take C D for the height of the wave. 

Let us mark off d D d' = the circumference of the circle of 

^Mch D £ is the radius = 6*2832 x D £. Let also semicircles 

R 
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be described on c d and on c' d' each equal to C D. Let '^^^ 
semicircles e d and (/ d' and the distances d D and Dd'hA dini^ 
into the same number of equal parts. Let there be drawn thron^'^ 
each division of the circles horizontal lines, and through e&^^ 
division of the wave lengths let there be drawn perpendicular^ 
meeting successively the horizontal lines in 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, ^ > 
I, — these will be points in the curve of versed sirus^ that is of tb^ 
(approximate) form of the wave. If, therefore, we conceive i\x^ 
wave-form to move horizontally and uniformally along the ha^ 
d D d\ and at the same time a particle of water on the surface 
to rise successively to the heights i» 2, 3, 4, 5, and fall vertically 
to 6, 7, 8, 9, on the diameters c d and c' d\ then the place of 
the particle will always coincide with the wave curve. 

This is the same form (only wholly positive) which Laplace 
assigns to the tide wave in the " M^canique Celeste/' tom. iiL Uv^- 
iv. chap. iii. Art. 17. **ConceTons un cercle vertical, dont 1^ 
circonf^rence en partant du point le plus has, expriment les 
temps ^cbul^ depuis la basse ; les sinus verses de ces arcs, seroot 
les hauteurs de la mer, qui correspondent k ces temps." Or as 
he says elsewhere, ^' Ainsi, la mer en s'61evant, baigne en temps 
^gal, des arcs ^gaux de cette circonf^rence." So if we imagine a 
circular disc placed vertically so as to touch the surSeice of the 
water in repose, the passing wave will in successive equal times 
cover equal successive arcs of the circumference. 

The wave is of this form when its height is small, and the 
deviation increases with the increase of height. 

Vertical Motion of each Particle, — No more then is necessary to 
the exhibition of the wave curve than that every particle of the 
surface of the water should be made to rise and fall successivelf) 
according to the increase and decrease of the versed sines of the 
circle of height. Let us follow the motion of a single partide. 
Draw c' d' a vertical diameter of the wave circle, suppose C ej^ 
h c' the successive places of the wave crest in successive eqtul 
intervals of time, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, successive versed sines 
on c d and c' d* of equal arcs of the wave circle. .When the wate 
centre is at C, the particle is at d\ When the wave centre is 
at «, the particle has risea to i. When the wave centre htf 
reached /, the water particle has risen to 2. When the wave 
has advanced to g h cf, Sec, the water particle has risen to 3, 4, 
5, &c. ; and if every successive particle along the surface be 
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red to perform successively a similar series of vertical 
IS, the surface of the water will present to the eye the 

moving wave form. Such is the simplest geometrical 
of exhibiting to the eye and of conceiving wave motion of 
st order ; it approximately represents the form of a wave 
first order whose height is small. 

izonUd Motion of each Particle. — This mode of representing 
ve motion is inaccurate, in so far as it does not take account 
horizontal motion, which must of necessity accompany the 
l1 elevation of the water. Water being an inelastic fluid, 
rtical column of the liquid can only have its length increased 
diminution of its horizontal dimension. It is necessary, 
>re, to represent or conceive this horizontal motion as well 
vertical motion. 

horizontal range of motion of the wave is necessarily 
lined by the volume of the wave. The water which forms 
.ve is added to the given volume in which the wave is 
I, at its posterior extremity, and thence displaces a new 
) of water which goes to displace the volume of the wave 
next portion of the channel Thus the volume of water 
occupies the space A' B' b d before the transit of the wave 
ate VI. fig. 4), occupies only the length ABb d during 
ve transit, and it now consists of the rectangle AB b d, 
3r with the volume of the wave AC d, which volume is 

the volume A B B^ A' by which it is replaced ; and this 
18 successively in every point of the fluid. The horizontal 
>f motion is thus equal to the volume of water employed 

1 the wave. 

le, therefore, the front of the wave is transmitted from A' 
le water particle A' is transferred to A. The same par- 
also raised and depressed through the height of the wave, 
motions in the vertical and horizontal plane are simul- 
I. It is required to represent accurately these motions : 
I s the height of the wave, A A' = the range of translation : 
« an ellipse whose major axis is the range of translation, 
lose semi-minor axis is the height of the wave : describe 
ve circle d i, 2, 3, 4, c, and having divided as formerly its 
Terence into equal parts, draw the horizontal ordinates 11, 
44, &c, as in fig. 3, and let the curve of versed sines A' 
I drawn as in fig. 3, then will the curve A' 8, 7, 6, C 4, 3, 
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We may therefore accurately conceiye the whole volume of 
iter as reposing in rectangular yessels, each of them formed 
tween two successive vertical thin movable planes, and bounded 

the two sides and bottom of the channel, and above by the 
me of repose. The water in each of these elementary vessels 
dergoes in successive instances the same change as each of the 
hers preceding it, and therefore we may direct our attention to 
e individual among them. 

Let us study the manner in which wave motion is originally 
mmanicated to and through each of these elementary columns 
fluid. 
For this purpose it may be well to recur to the original mode 

wave genesis (Plate I. fig. 5). A vertical generating plane 
is inserted in the fluid, and forms one of the vertical boundaries 

one of the elementary water columns, ^a o 3 a f 

^^ Ac. A moving force is applied to P, and the plane 

mmunicates to the water column ^q that pressure ; now this 

iter column is bounded on its anterior surface by a similar 

rtical plane (of water particles) ^ ia a state of rest, and the 

ect of this pressure is two-fold, to raise the water column 
ove the level to the height due to the velocity of P, and to 
nainish the breadth of the column in proportion to the increase 
length. Such is the immediate efiect of pressure on the plane 

Let us now consider the second (water) plane q; it has 

•w behind it a column of water pressing it forward with a 
locity due to its height above the level of repose : it is there- 
re pressed forward, d (ergo, just as the plane P originally was 
ested forward, only its moving force is measured by the pres- 

re of the column ^q with a given height above the plane of 

be 
poee. In all respects the water column q is now in the con- 

tion which in the previous moment we found the column ^. 

)t OS now return to ^q which is pressed by the plane P with 
pressnre not only equal to that which raised it to its former 
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beight, but with an accelerating force which raises it still bi^^^£>^ 
and communicates to it a velocity due to that greater h^^jg^^ 
and also diminishes its breadth in proportion to the increrxsieQi 

in height. This new height in the column ^ ^ & ^^^ uier^ 

ment of pressure on the vertical water plane ^ which is iU 

turn presses the water column q in the same manner, with a 

pressure due to the new height of the water column a, ruMs 
its height to that due to this pressure, and gives it a correspond- 
ing velocity. The third water column « is now in similii ■ -n. 

circumstances to those of its predecessor a sit the preceding 
instant of time, and is pressed by the plane ^ with a force due 
to the height of ^, and the plane ^ now moves forward, 

raises the height of ^ », and diminishes proportionally its breadth. 

The same process continues during the acceleration of the 
original plane P until i( ceases to be further accelerated, and^ 
now the whole anterior half of the wave has been generated, an< 

the column ^ is moving with the velocity doe to its elevatioi^^^^^ 

above the level, or the height due to the crest of the wave^ 
having passed successively through each of the racoessive 
ditious of the columns before it The force acting on P, d 
is now to be diminished; the pressure back upon its 



arising from the height of ^, tends to retard tlie molioii of 



and as the accelerating force is diminished tlie ictirdatin^ ^rTtm 

increases, the whole action of the column a bong coptinwilW^ ^V 

to retard the plane P ; and if tht diminatioa of fotee take plai^ ^^ 
in the same succession as the original increm«iila^ tke dmmotki. m -j^ 
oi the velocity of P will take place in a manner similar to 
of its origioal increase, and ic will inally be broi^ft to 

when the wlunun ^ has regained its level 
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same succession of conditions takes place in the plane 
eparates any two successive elementary columns ; first of 
)osterior surface of the plane is pressed by a higher column 
elf, tending to increase its height and increased velocity, 
dng reached the maximum, the anterior surface is there- 
essed by a water column of greater height than the pos- 
irface, retarding its velocity, and finally bringing it into 
of rest Thus the forces and motion of each elementary 
re repetitions of the forces and motions of the original 
ng plane by which the wave was generated. 
>ower employed in wave genesis is therefore expended in 
to a height, equal to the crest of the wave, each successive 
olumn ; each water column, again descending, gives out 
asure of power to the next in succession, which it thus 
) its own height The time employed in raising a given 
to this height, and in its descent and communication of 
motion to the next in succession, constitutes the period 
ee, and the number of such columns undergoing different 
>f the process at the same time measures the length of 

ig the anterior half of the wave the following processes 
bce. The generating force communicates to the adjacent 

through its posterior bounding plane, a pressure; this 
) moves the posterior plane forward, the water in the 
is thereby raised to the height due to the velocity, and 
»ure of this water column communicates to the anterior 
ig plane also a velocity and a pressure in the same direc- 
lerefore the accelerating force produces a given motion 
lation in the whole column a height of column due to that 
, and an approximation of the anterior forces of the 
to each other -, these are all the forces and the motions 
ed in the matter. The motive power thus stored during 
)rior half of the wave is restored in the latter half wave 
lius : the column raised to its greatest height presses on 
I posterior and anterior surface, on the anterior surface 
ses forward the anterior column, tending to sustain 
city and maintain its height; on the posterior column 
sure tends to oppose the progress and retard the velo- 

the fluid in motion, and thus retarding the posterior 
elerating the anterior surface, widens the space between 
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its own bounding planes until it repose once more on the 
original level. 

The Wave a Vehicle of Potr^r.— The wave is thus a receptacle of 
moving power, of the power required to raise a given volume of 
water from its place in the channel to its place in the wave, and 
is ready to transmit that power through any distance along that 
channel with great velocity, and to replace it at the end of its 
path. In doing this the motion of the water is simple and easily 
understood, each column is diminished in horizontal dimension 
and increased proportionally in vertical dimension, and again 
suffered to regain its original shape by the action of gravity. 
There is no transference of individual particles through, between, 
and amongst one another, so as to produce collisions, or any 
other motions which impair moving force ; the particles simply 
glide for the moment over each other into a new arrangement, 
and retire back to their places. Thus the wave resembles tha^> 
which we may conceive to pass along an elastic column, eaclx. 
slice of which is squeezed into a thinner slice, and restored by it^is 
elastic force to its original bulk, only in the water wave the forc^^ 
which restores the force of each water column is gravity, no 
elasticity. 

To conceive accurately of the forces which operate in wav^ 
transmission, and of the modfis operandi ; to understand how th^ 
primary moving force acts on the column of fluid in repose, how^ 
this force is distributed among the particles ; to distinguish the? 
relative and absolute motions of the particles and the nature of 
the transmission of the form, and to understand how the forc^ 
operates in at once propagating itself and restoring completeljr 
to rest those particles which form the vehicle of its transmission, 
is a study of much interest to the philosopher. To show how 
under a given form and outline of wave, in a given time, all and 
each of the individual particles of water obeying every one its 
own impulse and that of those around it, and subject to the laws 
of gravity and of the original impulse, shall describe its own path 
without interfering with anothei^s, and shall unite in the produc- 
tion of an aggregate motion consistent with the continuity of the 
mass and with the laws of fluid pressure, — ^this is a problem 
which belongs to the mathematician, which has hitherto proved 
too arduous for the human intellect, and which we have thus 
endearoured to facilitate and promote by the study of the abso- 
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lute forms and phenomena of the waves themselves, and by the 
determination of the actual paths and motions of the individual 
particles of water. 

The Negative Wave of the First Order. — The negative wave is a 
phenomenon whose place among waves it is somewhat difficult 
to assign, fts phenomena partake of those of the first order. 
Bat in its genesis and propagation it is always attended by a 
train of following phenomena of the second order. 

The genesis of the negative wave of the first order is effected 
under conditions precisely the reverse of those of the positive 
wave. A solid body, Q2 Q5 (Plate VL figs, 7, 8), is withdrawn 
from the water of the reservoir at one extremity, a cavity is 
created, and this cavity, W^, is propagated along the surface of 
the water under a defined figure. 

The velocity of the negative wave in a shallow channel is 
nearly that which is due to the depth calculated from the lowest 
part of the wave (as in the positive from the highest), but in 
longer waves it is sensibly less than that velocity. In Plate 11. 
£g. 5 the observations are compared with this formula, from 
which they exhibit considerable deviations. Table XI. is a col- 
lection of negative waves observed in a small rectangular channel, 
and Table XII. contains others made in a triangular channel, 
both being made under the same conditions as the positive waves 
thready given. 
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Table XI. 

Observations on the Vdodiy of Negative Waves of (he First Ori 
In a rectangular channel la inches wide, 

Ck>l. A is the depth of the fluid reckoned in inches firona. the 
lowest point of the wave. 

Col. B is the depth of the wave reckoned helow the sorfaoe of 
repose. 

Col. C is the number of seconds observed while the ware de- 
scribed the space given in column D in feet. 

CoL £ is the resulting yelocitj. 

CoL F give s the veloc ities due to the depth, calculated bj ^« 
formula c = J g (h-k). 

Col. G are the differences between observation and the fona viU. 
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Table XII. 

iums an the Feloeiiy of Negative Waves of the First Order, — 
In a iriangidar channel wUh sides sloping at 45*. 

. Ay B, G, D, £, F and G, as in the preceding table. 
H is the ratio of defective velocity on the whole. 
F' is taken, not from the formula like F, but from 
ed positive waves in the same channel of the same height. 
6" contains the differences between F* and E. 
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horizontal translation of water particles in the negative 
presents considerable resemblance to the corresponding 
menon in the positive wave. All the particles of water 
;iven vertical plane move simultaneously with equal velo- 
backwards in the opposite direction to the transmission, 
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and repose in their new planes, at the end of the translation ; 
with this modification^ however, that this state of repose is much 
disturbed near the surface bj those secondary waves which follow 
the negative wave, but which do not sensibly agitate the particles 
considerably removed from the surface. (See Plate VI. fig. 9.) 
The path is the ellipse of the positive wave inverted. 

The following measures may be useful. In a rectangular 
channel 4 inches deep in repose and 8 inches wide, a rolume of 
72 cubic inches is withdrawn ; the depth of the negative wave 
below the plane of repose is f ths of an inch deep, the translation 
throughout the lower half-depth is 2^ inches, and diminishef 
from the half-depths upwards, settling finally at the surface 
1} inch from the original position of the superficial particle. 

The form of surface of the anterior half of the negative wav*- 
resembles closely the posterior half of a positive wave of equj 
depth, but the posterior half of the negative wave passes off int 
the anterior form of a secondary wave which follows it. 

After translation the superficial particles continue to oscillat^^ -^, 
as shown in Plate VI. figs. 9, 10, in the manner hereafter to tir^be 
described, as a phenomenon of the train of secondary waves. 

The characteristics of this species of wave of the first ord^» -cf 
are : — 

(i.) That it is negative or wholly below the level of repose. 

(2.) That it is a wave of translation, the direction of which ^^ 

opposite to the direction of transmission. 

(3.) That its anterior form is that of the positive wave reverse* 

(4.) That the path of translation is nearly that of the poeitiv 
wave reversed. 

(5.) That its velocity is, in considerable depths, sensibly les 
than that due by gravity to half the depth reckoned from 
lowest point, or the velocity of a positive wave being the 
total height. 

(6.) That it is not solitary, but always carries a train - ^^ 
secondary waves. 

It is important to notice that the positive and negative war^^^^ 
do not stand to each other in the relation of companion phen 
mena. They cannot be considered in any case as the pontic 
and negative portions of the same phenomena, for the followicr^^^^o 
reasons : — 

(i.) If an attempt be made to generate or propagate them ^^° 
such manner that the one shall be companion to the other, th^^f 
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^^ill not continue together, but immediately and spontaneously 



(a.) If a positive wave be generated in a given channel and a 
^^^tive wave behind it, the positive wave moving with the 
^x^ater velocity, rapidly separates itself from the other, leaving 
^t far behind. 

(3.} If a positive wave be generated and transmitted behind . 
^ negative wave, it will overtake and pass it. 

(4.) Waves of the secondary class which consist of companion 
halves, one part positive and the other negative, have this 
peculiarity, that the positive and negative parts may be trans- 
Hiitted across and over each other without preventing in any 
^Way their permanence or their continued propagation. It is not 
%o with the positive and negative waves of the first order. 

(5.) If a positive and negative wave of equal volume meet in 
opposite directions, they neutralise each other and both cease to 
exist. 

(6.) If a positive wave overtake a negative wave of equal 
volume, they abo neutralise each other and cease to exist. 

(7.} If either be larger, the remainder is propagated as a wave 
of the larger class. 

(8.) Thus it is nowhere to be observed that the positive and 
negative wave co-exist as companion phenomena. 

These observations are of importance for this reason, that it 
has been supposed by a distinguished philosopher that the posi- 
tive and the negative wave might be corresponding halves of 
some given or supposed wave. 

On same Conditiojis which affect the Phenomena of the Wave of Uie 
First Order. — It has not appeared in any observations I have 
been able to make on the subject, that the wave of the first 
order retains the stamp of the many peculiarities that may be 
conceived to affect its origin. In this respect it is apparently 
different from the waves of sound or of colour, which bear to the 
ear and the eye distinct indications of many peculiarities of their 
original exciting cause, and thus enable us to judge of the 
character of the distant cause which emitted the sound or sent 
forth the coloured ray. It is not possible always to form an 
accurate judgment from the phenomena of the wave of the first 
order, of the nature of the disturbing cause, except in peculiar 
and small number of cases. 
I have not found that waves generated by impulse by a Ifluid 
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column of given and very various dimension, by immersion of a 
solid body of given figure, by motion in given velocity or in 
different directions ; I have not found in the wave obtained by I !s3 
any of the many means any peculiarity, any variation either of I ^* 
form or velocity, indicating the peculiarity of the originaL In 
one respect therefore the wave of translation resembles the |-x 
ttound wave ; that all waves travel with the velocity due to hilf 
the depth, whatever be the nature of their source. 

In one respect alone does the origin of the wave afiect iU 
history. Its volume depends on the quantity of power employed 
in its genesis, and on the distance through which it has travelled. 
A great and a little wave at equal distances from the source of 
disturbance, arise from great or little causes, but it is impossible 
to distinguish between a small wave which has travelled a short 
distance, and one which, originally high, has traversed a lonS 
space. 

This, however, does not apply to compound waves of the fir«* 
order, hereafter to be examined. 

Farm of Channel— Its Effect an the Wave of Trandaiion.—Tk^ -^ 
conditions which affect the phenomena of the wave of translation 
are therefore to be looked for in its actual circumstances at tb*^^ 
time of observation rather than in its history. The form ai^- ^ 
magnitude of the channel are among the most important of the^^*^ 
circumstances. Thus a change in depth of channel immediate^^T 
becomes indicated to the eye of the observer by the retardatia^^^^ 
of the wave, which begins to move with the same velocitj as ^ 
the channel were everywhere of the diminished depth, thai i — ^®» 
with the velocity due to the depth. Thus in a 
channel 4} feet deep, the wave moves with a velocity of 12 £ 
per second, and if the channel become shallower, so as to ha 
only 2 feet depth, the change of depth is indicated by the vel^ 
city of the wave, which is observed now to move only 
velocity of 8 feet per second ; but if the channel again 
and become 8 feet deep, the wave indicates the change 
suddenly changing to a velocity of 16 feet per second. 

Length of Wave an Index of Depth. — In like manner, a wa 
which in water 4 feet deep is about 8 yards long, shortens 
coming to a depth of 2 feet to a length of 4 yards, and exten^^3' 
itself to 16 yards long on getting into a depth of 8 feet Th^^=^ 
extension of length is attended with a diminution of height^ n^ d 
the diminution of length with an increase of height of the wav — 
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that the change of length and height attend and indicate 
hanges of depth. 

In a rectangular channel whose depth gradually slopes until it 
ecomes nothing, like the beach of a sea, these phenomena are 
erj distinctly visible ; the wave is first retarded by the dimina- 
lon of depth, shortens and increases in height, and finally breaks 
rhen its height approaches to equality with the depth of the 
•'ater. The limit of height of a wave of the first order is there- 
yre a height above the bottom of the channel equal to double 
he depth of the water in repose. If we reckon the velocity of 
ransmission as that due to half the total depth, and the velocity 
f translation as that due to the height of the wave, it is mani- 
est that when the height is equal to the depth these two are 
qual, but that if the height were greater than this, the velocity 
•f individual particles at the crest of the wave would exceed the 
elocity of the wave form ; here accordingly the wave ceases, the 
^articles in the ridge of the wave pass forward out of the wave, 
all over, and the wave becomes a surge or broken foam, a dis- 
ntegrated heap of water particles, having lo»t all continuity. 

In like manner does the gradual narrowing of the channel 
ffect the form and velocity of the wave, but its effects are by no 
aeans so striking as 'where the depth is diminished. The 
larrowing of the channel increases the height of the wave, and 
he effect of this is most apparent when the height is considerable 
Q proportion to the depth ; the velocity of the wave increases in 
proportion as the increase of height of the wave increases the 
otal depth ; but with this increase of depth, the length of the 
rare also increases rapidly, and it does not break so early as in 
be case of the shallowing of the water. Its phenomena are 
•nly visibly affected to the extent in which a change of depth is 
Toduced in the channel, by the volume of water added to the 
hannel taking the velocity and form peculiar to that increased 
eptL 
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Table XIIL 

Observed Ileighis of a IFave in Channel of variable Breadth. — 

Depth 4 inches. 
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These numbers appexur to indicate that the increase of height 
does not widely differ from the hypothesis, that the height of 
giyen wave in a channel of variable width is inversely as th 
square root of the breadth. 

Thus, the inverse square roots of the breadths are as 1*73 
2*45, and 3*47, and the mean heights of the first five experimen 
are 1*8, 245, 3*39. 

In the first five experiments the velocity observed was 4*2 
feet per second. The velocity due by gravity to half the 
depth 4 + 2'45 inches is 4*15 feet per second; and as the 
of the wave was only 1 7 feet, and the time was only o 
to hxdf-seconds, these numbers coincide well enough to bear th< 
conclusion that the velocity does not considerably differ fro 
that due to the wave of the same mean height in a parall< 
channel of the same depth. 
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represented if we take for the velocitj of the wave in the sIopiDg 
channel that of a wave in a channel having a uniform depth 
equal to the mean depth of the channel, reckoned as usual from 
the top of the wave. 

If therefore we are to calculate the time in which a wave will 
traverse a given distance q, to the limit of the standing water- 
line, after it has begun to break on a sloping beach, we have^ 
the height at breaking being h = , the standing depth of the water. 
at the break-point, 



Ex. A wave 3 feet high breaking in water 3 feet deep^ o 
sloping shore at a distance of 60 feet from the edge of the 
would traverse that space in about 6 seconds, for 

^ "^ Z2TJ ^ 9^ ^ ^ seconds nearly. 

By repeated observations I have ascertained that Waves b it:— ak 
whenever their height above the level of repose becomes eq^-^al 
very nearly to the depth of the water. 

The gradual retardation of the velocity of waves breaking on 
a sloping beach, as they come into shallower water, is rend^'^nd 
manifest in the closer approximation of the waves to each ot'Xser 
as they come near the margin of the water. Vide ei seq. 

It may be observed also that the height of the wave Jl^)ef 
increase, but very slowly (before breaking), as the de^Hi 
diminishes ; thus in YIL, a height of i *8 in a depth of 4 incbes 
becomes 2*2 in 2 inches depth, and in XII. a height of i inch in 
a depth of 4 inches becomes a depth of 1*2 inch only 1*2 ioci 
high. Tlie increase of height is therefore very much slower 
than the inverse ratio of the depth, or than the inverse ratio of 
the square of the depth. 

Form of Tranverse Section of Channel, — We have seen that in a 
given rectangular channel, the volume of the wave, its height 
and the depth being given, no peculiarity of origin or other con- 
dition sensibly affects its actual phenomena. But it becomes of 
importance to know whether th^ form of a given channel, its 
volume being given, will affect the phenomena of the wave of 
the first order; for example, whether in a channel, which is 
semicircular on the bottom, or triangular, but holding a given 
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lantitj of water, the wave would be affected by the form of the 
annel, the volume or cross section remaining unchanged. 
Considering this question d priori, we might form various 
ticipations. We might expect in a channel in which the depth 

transverse section varies, that as its depth is greatest at one 
inty suppose the middle, and less at the sides, the wave might 
}y6 with the velocity due to the middle or greatest depth ; or 
) might expect that it would move with the velocity simply 
le to the mean depth, that is, with the same velocity as in a 
ctangular channel of a depth equal to the mean depth of the 
annel; or we might expect that each portion of the wave 
3ald move with a velocity due to the depth of that part of the 
lannel immediately below each part of the wave, and so each 
irt passing forward with a velocity of its own, have a series of 
aves, each propagating itself with an independent velocity, and 
»eedily becoming diffused, and so a continued propagation of a 
ave in such circumstances would become impossible from dis- 
itegration ; and instead of a single large wave we should have 

great many little ones. Or, finally, we might have a per- 
ict wave moving with a velocity, the mean of the velocities 
hich each of these elementary waves might be supposed to 
ossess. 

I soon found that the propagation of a single wave, ie,, one 
f which all the parts should have a given common velocity, was 
ossiUe in a channel whose depth at different breadths is vari- 
ble ; that the wave does not necessarily become disintegrated ; 
bat its parts do not move with the different velocities due to 
lie different depths of the different parts of the channel, but 
bat the entire wave does (with certain limits) move with such 
elocity as if propagated in a channel of a rectangular form, but 
f a less depth than the greatest depth of the channel of variable 
bannel. 

It became necessary, therefore, to determine the depth of a 
Bctangular channel equivalent to the depth of a channel of 
ariable transverse section ; to determine, for example, in a 
bannel of triangular section V) the depth of rectangular channel 
1 which a wave would be propagated with equal velocity. In 
bis case the simple arithmetical mean depth of the channel is 
alf of the depth in the middle. But on the other hand, if we 
alculate the velocity due to each point of variable depth, and 
ake the mean of these velocities, we shall find a mean velocity 
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such as "would be due to a wave in a rectangular channel 
two-thirds of the greatest depth. 

In the first series of experiments I made on this subject, I 
conceived that the. results coincided sufficiently well with the 
latter supposition ; but they were on so small a scale, that the ^ 
errors of observation exceeded in amount the differences between^^^ 
the quantities to be determined, and the results did not establislt:^ 
either. Mr. Kelland arrived at the opposite conclusion, his thec^^ 
retical investigations indicating the former result I ezamine-^s^ 
the matter afresh, and after an extensive series of experiment....;;^ 
have established beyond all question the fact, that the yeloci^^b* ^ 
in a triangular channel is that due by gravity to one-fourth ^>/' 
the maximum depth. Although therefore the absolute yelocL't;jr 
assigned by Mr. Kelland's investigations deviates widely froxz? 
the true velocity, yet he has assigned the true relation between 
the velocities in the triangular and the rectangular channel ; dkxii 
if therefore we take the absolute velocity which I have de't;«r- 
mined for the rectangular channel, and deduce from it the relat^xve 
velocity which Mr. Kelland has assigned to the triangular fox-m, 
we obtain a number which is the true velocity of the wave m.x a 
v' channel. 



Table XV. 
Observations on the Wave of the First Order in triangular ChiMt€h 

The sides of the channels are planes, and slope at an angle witi 
the horizon = 45*. 

Col. A is the observed depth of the channel in the middle, 
reckoned from the crest of the wave. 

Col. B is the height of the wave taken as the mean between 
the observations at the beginning and end of the experiment 

Col. C is the observed time in seconds occupied by the wave 
in describing the distance in column D. 

Col. D is the space in feet described by the wave during each 
observation. 

Col. E is the velocity resulting from these observations. 

Col. F is the velocity due by gravity to \ of the depth of the 
fluid, V = ^J\g()i •>!■ k). 

Col. G is t he veloci ty due by gravity to f of the depth of the 
fluid, v = V § i7 (^ + ^)- 
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~**T.s. H and K show the difference between Cols. F and G and 
'^^Jfiervations, and the result in favour 0/ F. 
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No great number of experiments has been made on channeV 
of other forms of variable depths such as have been made coinci 
ing with those in the triangular channel, so far as to show th 
we may take the simple arithmetical mean depth as the depth 
the rectangular channel of a wave of equal velocity, and so r- 
general reckon the mean depth as 




or 



«=!j^ 

'-($\<^) 



The [form of transverse section does not therefore affect C^l)^ 
velocity of the wave otherwise than as it becomes necessarjr ^ 
use the mean depth as the argument in calculating it, and K:»ot 
the maximum depth. 

The Form of Channel qfecis the Form of the JTcme as weU a^ ^ 
Velocity. — When the channel is very broad the wave ceases ^ 
have a velocity, it loses unity of character, and each part o^ ^^ 
moves along the channel independent of the velocity of the otl^^ '^^* 
and with the velocity due to the local depth 6f the chani^»-*^ 
Where the water is shallow the wave becomes sensibly higfe^*^ 
and shorter, and when the difference of depth is not considerab::'^'^' 
the wave is found to increase in height so as to give in the shall ^^^ 
part a velocity equal to that in the narrow part When C::^^^ 
channel is narrow in proportion to its depth, this unity of p<^ 
pagation exists without sensible difference of velocity towartb 
the side, and without very great difference in height at the siJeft 
In a channel of the form of a right-angled and isosceles triangle, 
with the hypothenuse upwards and horizontal, it is visible to tie 
eye that the wave is somewhat longer and lower in the middle, 
but higher and shorter at the sides, but that it retains most perfect 
imity of form and velocity, and moves along unbroken with the 
velocity due to the mean depth. The same figure with the angle 
at the bottom increased so that each side has a slope of one in 
four, still contains a single wave propagated with a single velocity, 
being that due to half the depth, but breaks at the shallow side, 
becoming disintegrated in form though not in velocity. 

In a channel 1 2 inches wide, 5 inches deep on one side, and i 
inch deep on the other, the following observations were made : — 
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Height of the Wave. 



Doepnde. 
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0» the Incidence and Rejlection of the Wave of tJie First Order. — 
v^hen a wave of the first order encounters a solid plane at right 
^gles to the direction of its propagation, it is wholly reflected, 
%nd is thrown back in the opposite direction with a velocity 
«qiial to that in which it was moving before impact, remaining 
in every respect unchanged, excepting in direction of motion. 
This process may be repeated any number of times without 
affecting any of the wave phenomena excepting the direction of 
motion. 

When the angle which the ridge of the accident wave makes 
with the solid plane is small, that is, when the direction of 
propagation does not deviate much from the perpendicular to 
the plane, the wave undergoes total reflexion, and the angles of 
reflexion and of incidence are equal, as in the case of light. 

When the deviation of the direction of propagation from the 
perpendicular 'is considerable, the reflexion ceases to be total. 
At 45* the reflected wave is sensibly less than the incident wave. 

When the ridge of the wave is incident at about 60'' from the 
plane surface, and the direction of the ridge only diverges about 30* 
from a perpendicular to the plane, reflexion ceases to be possible. 
A remarkable phenomenon is exhibited which I may be allowed 
to designate the Lateral Accumulation and Non-Reflexion of the 
wave. It is to be understood by considering the efiect of supposed 
reflexion ; this would be to double over upon itself a part of 
the wave moving in nearly the same direction ; the motions of 
translation of the particles being compounded will give a resul- 
tant at right angles to the plane, and will also give a wave of 
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greater magnitude and a translation of greater velocity. Bj 
these means accumulation of volume and advancement of th< ^^ 
ridge in the vicinity of the obstacle take place ; as representec^^^^ 
in the diagram. 

These phenomena are accurately represented in Plate 
as observed in a large shallow reservoir of water. 

On the Lateral Diffusion and the Lateral Accumulation of /« 
JFave of the First Order. — When a wave of the first order h 
been generated in a narrow channel, and is propagated into 
wider one, it becomes of some importance to know whether 
how this wave will affect the surface of the larger basin im.'C^? 
which it is admitted. It is known that common surfeu^ wai^«9 
of the second order diffuse themselves equably in concent vric 
circles round the point of disturbance. How ia the great primajj 
wave diffused t 



Table XVL 

Observations on the Lateral Diffusion of the Wave of the First 
generated in a narrow Channel and transmitted into a 
Resera ir. 

The apparatus employed for this purpose is exhibited in PS>Ate 
YIII. figs. I and 2. T was a tank 20 feet square, filled to ^6 
depth of 4 inches; the chamber C, fig. 2, was 12 inches wqojamn, 
in which the wave was generated by impulse for the first ^f9 
experiments, in all subsequent to which G was enlarged in w£^ti 
to 2 feet, as shown in fig. i. The line marked A, figs, i an^ 2, 
was a wooden bar, in which were inserted at interrab of 6 
inches, sharp pieces of pencil, projecting downwards to the sur- 
face of the water ; the numbers of which, reckoning from tiie 
side of the tank outwards, are contained in the first vertical 
column of numerals, the Roman numerals in this table denotiiig 
the number of the experiments The bar being placed panlUl 
to the side of the tank at C, and distant from it 12 feet» con- 
sequently distant 9 feet from the mouth of the channel, whose 
length is 3 feet ; the distance from its under edge to the snr&ce 
of the still water was carefully measured, and when the ware 
had passeil, and before its reflexion, the bar was removed, the 
distances from its under edge to the highest ma^a on the 
pencils were put down in column A of the taUe, and the absolute 
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^'Sbt of the wave itself, obtained by subtracting these figures 
"'*> the statical level, was put down in column B. 
'«» the diagrams, Plate VIII., the waves are kid down from 
^ lino A A, and at horizontal intervals of one-tench of an inch, 

"'"•^sponding to the relative positions or the pointa at which 
.^5" were observed. In figs, 1 and a, an approximate mean is 

^^^n of the waves generated in the large and small channels, 

***^*t line at the bar A indicating a height of one-tenth part of 
•* inch. 
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This table shows in column B, how the height of the wave 
diminishes as it spreads out from the line of original direction in 
which it was generated. Lateral diffusion therefore takes place, 
bnt with a great diminution of height of the wave. 

This phenomenon is of importance in reference especially to 
the law of diffusion of the tides, in such situations as where 
they enter the German Sea through the English Channel, and 
the Irish Sea through St. George's Channel. It enables us to 
account for the great inequality of tides in the same locality. It 
likewise furnishes an analogy by which we may explain some of 
the hitherto anomalous phenomena of sound. 

A3»s of Maximum Displacement of the IFave of the First Order. — 
That a wave of the first order, on entering a large sheet of 
water, does not diffuse itself equally in all directions around the 
place of disturbance (as do the waves of the second order pro- 
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duced hj a stono dropped in a placid lake), but that there is in 
one direction an axis along which it maintains the greatest 
height^ has the widest range of translation, and travels with 
greatest velocity, viz., in the direction of the original propagation ^ 
as it emerged from the generating reservoir, is a phenomenon ,^ 
which I have farther confirmed by a number of experiments.*...^ 
This phenomenon is of importance, especially if we take thi 
wave of the first order, the same (as I think I have established] 
as type of the tide wave of the sea and of the sound wave of thi 
atmosphere. I determined this in the simplest way. I filled ai 
reservoir which has a smooth flat bottom and perpendicular 
sides some 20 feet square, to a depth of 4 inches with water. In 
a small generating reservoir only a foot wide, I generated a wave 
of the first order. A circle was drawn on the bottom of the 
large basin, and of course visible through the water, having its 
centre at the place of disturbance, and divided into arcs of 30*, 
45*, 6o* and 90', on which observers were placed, and the 
heights of the same wave, as observed at the points, is given in 
the accompanying table. 

Table XVIL 

Observations on the Difusian of the Wave of the First Order round 

an Axis of original Transmission. 

The observations were made upon the wave at various points 
in circles of 9 and 15 feet radius, described from the outer 
extremity of the side of the channel G, as shown in Plate YIIL 
fig. 3. The depth of the water when at rest was taken at the 
various points, and these being subtracted from the absolute 
height to which the wave attained in its transit, gave the amounts 
which are contained in the lower part of the table, the absolute 
heights from which these are deduced being given immediately 
above in columns marked thus, A, B, C, D, £, while the deducted 
heights are distinguished thus. A', B', C, D', E^ Experiments 
VII. to XY. were made in the 9 feet circle, and the remainder 
in that of 15 feet radius. It will be observed that in the latter 
set there are two columns which are headed zero, but it must be 
remembered that the one in brackets contains observations which 
were made at the 9 feet distance along the axis and the remainder 
on the outer circle. 

Fig. 3 contains the approximate ratio of the height of the 
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ware at different poinU ia the circumference of the circles 
expressed by lines concentric to the circles, each of which denotes 
th« tenth part of an inch. 

The observations are laid down accurately in the diagrams, 
where the lines A B and C D represent the circumference of the 
quadrants of the obeerved circles. Upon tliese lines the true 
heights of the wave are measured upwards at their respective 
points of obserration, and a curve drawn through these, represent- 
ing the mean of the wave's height From these and from a 
namerical discussion of the observations, it appears that the 
height of the wave at o* being i, its height at Lhe remaining 
points will be ^, \, J, and ^Vt °^ taking integral numbers to 
express the ratio, it will stand thus, 30, 15, is, 10, 3. And from 
a discussion of the whole of the experiments it is found that the 
height of the wave is inversely as the distance from the centre. 

Fig 4 shows the appearance of the wave upon which these 
observations were made. 
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Thus it was determined that along the axis of maximum 
intensity, the height of the wave there being the greatest, there 
was a corresponding acceleration of the wave motion. On each 
nde of this axis the magnitude of the ware diminishes rapidly, 
being at 30* diminished to ^, and at 60* to J of its height along 
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the axis, and as this diminution was attended with a coi 
spending retardation of propagation, so the ridge of the wai 
became somewhat elliptical, having for its major axis the 
of maximum intensity of the wave. At right angles to 
principal axis of propagation the wave is scarcely sensible, 
height of one-tenth part of that in the axis being the great 
that was observed ; and that indeed was, in the circumstances 
observation, scarcely sensible. 

Concluding Remarks and Application, — ^There are several 
applications of our knowledge of waves of the first order, whic 
give value to that knowledge beyond that which belongs to trut 
for its own sake. The phenomena of the wave of translati^ 
are so beautiful and regular, that as a study of nature it possess^^^^s 
a high interest. The velocity of the wave is one of the gre^^^i^t 
constants of nature, and is to the phenomena of fluids what 
pendulum is to solids, a connecting link between time and foi 
as a phenomenon of hydrodynandcs, it furnishes one of tKr^^e 
most elegant and interesting exercises in the calculus of t"^ ^»e 
wave mathematics. 

But besides its importance in these aspects, there are othi -^ :^ 
in which it is capable of being regarded, each of which give& it 
value both in art and in science : — 

1. The wave of the first order is to be regarded as a yehi -^c^^e 
for the transmission of mechanical force (geological applicatiorrm ^. 

2. The wave of the first order is an important element in ^=»^^3e 
calculation and phenomena of resistance of fluids (form of shi. ^>^, 
canals, &c.). 

3. The wave of the first order is identical with the gr^^^^ 
oceanic wave of the tide (improvement of tidal rivers). 

4. The water-wave of the first order presents some analogy t>o 
the sound wave of the atmosphere (phenomena of acoustics). 

Table XVIIL 

The Felociiy of the Wave of the First Order, calculated for varioM 
depths of the fluid in a channel of uniform depth, extending t 
depth from 0*1 of an inch to 100 feet. 

Column A contains the depths of the fluid in decimal parts of 
an inch. 

Column B the corresponding velocities in feet per second. 

Column C gives the depth in inchea 

Column D the corresponding velocities in feet per second. 
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>luinn F gives the depths in feet 

column G the corresponding velocities in feet per second. 

olumnsof Differences, E and H, will assist in extending the table. 



A^ 


B. 


0. 


D. 


K. 


p. 


0. 


H. 


i^«of 


Value of 


Value of 


Value of 


First 


Value of 


Value of 


First 


^-Vc 


V(Kc+*) 


A+c 


V<Kc+*) 


dilTer- 


A+c 


Vp(c+A) 


differ- 


*^chei. 


in ft. per see. 


in inches. 


in ft per sec. 


ence. 


in feet. 


in ft. iwrsec. 


ence. 


o-o 


0*0000 


0-0 


000 




0*0 


0-000 




•1 


0-6179 


1*0 


1*637 




1-0 


5-674 




•2 


b7326 


2-0 


2-316 




20 


8-024 




•8 


0-8971 


3-0 


2 836 




3*0 


9*827 




•4 


10359 


4-0 


8-275 




4*0 


11-847 




•6 


1 -1581 


5 


3-662 




5-0 


12-687 




•6 


1 -2687 


6 


4-011 




6 


13-898 




•7 


1-3703 


7*0 


4*333 




7 


15011 




•8 


1-4649 


8 


4*632 




8-0 


16047 




•9 


1-5538 


9-0 


4*913 




9 


17 021 




10 


1-6378 


10 


6-179 




10-0 


17-942 




•1 


1-7178 


11-0 


6-432 


253 


11*0 


18-817 


875 


•2 


1-7942 


L 12-0 


5*673 


241 


12 


19-654 


837 


•8 


1-8674 


13 


5*905 


231 


13-0 


20-457 


803 


•4 


1-9379 


14-0 


6128 


222 


14-0 


21 -229 


772 


•6 


2*0060 


15-0 


6-343 


215 


15-0 


21-974 


745 


•6 


2-0717 


160 


6-551 


207 


16-0 


22*695 


721 


•7 


2-1355 


17*0 


6-758 


201 


17*0 


23-393 


698 


•8 


21974 


18*0 


6-948 


195 


18-0 


24-071 


678 


•9 


2-2576 


19-0 


7*139 


190 


190 


24731 


660 


^•0 


2 8163 


20-0 


7*324 


185 


20*0 


25-374 


643 


•1 


2-3735 


21-0 


7*505 


180 


21-0 


26-000 


626 


•2 


2*4293 


22-0 


7-682 


176 


22-0 


26-612 


612 


•8 


2-4839 


23-0 


7-854 


172 


23-0 


27-210 


598 


•4 


2-5378 


IL 24-0 


8*023 


168 


24*0 


27-796 


586 


•6 


2-5896 


25-0 


8-189 


165 


25*0 


28-368 


572 


•6 


2*6409 


26 


8-351 


162 


260 


28-930 


562 


•7 


2-6913 


27 


8-510 


159 


27-0 


29-481 


551 


•8 


2*7405 


28-0 


8-666 


156 


28-0 


30 023 


542 


•9 


2-7891 


29-0 


8-820 


153 


29 


30-554 


531 


8-0 


2*8368 


30-0 


8*970 


150 


30-0 


81 076 


522 


•1 


2-8834 


310 


9-118 


149 


31-0 


81-589 


513 


•2 


2-9299 


82 


9-265 


147 


32-0 


32 095 


505 


•8 


2-9758 


33 


9*408 


143 


33-0 


32 593 


497 


•4 


3-0200 


84 


9 550 


141 


34 


33 083 


490 


•5 


3-0641 


85 


9-689 


139 


850 


33 566 


480 


•6 


81076 


III. 36 


9-827 


137 


36 


34-042 


476 


•7 


8-1505 


37-0 


9 962 


135 


37 


34-512 


470 ' 


•8 


81928 


88 


10-096 


133 


38-0 


34-976 


464 ' 


•9 


3-2337 


39 


10 228 


131 


89 


35-434 


458 


4 


3-2756 


40 


10-358 


130 


40-0 


35-883 


449 1 


•1 


8-3164 


41 


10-487 


128 


41-0 


36-329 


446 


•2 


3-8566 


42-0 


10-614 


127 


42 


36-771 


442 


•8 


8-3963 


43-0 


10740 


125 


43-0 


37-205 


434 


•4 


3 4356 


44 


10-864 


124 


44-0 


37-635 


430 


•6 


3-4744 


45 


10-987 


122 


45 


38-060 


425 


•6 


8-5128 


46 


11-108 


121 


46-0 


88-481 


421 1 


7 


3-5508 


470 


11-229 


120 


47-0 


38-897 


416 


•8 


3-5884 


IV. 48-0 


11*347 


118 


48-0 


39-308 


411 
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A. 


B, 


c. 


p. 


K 




G. 


H. 


VJU€ut 


ViiKi, or 


VJ..0 P( 




yutt 


™^., 


y^uxirf 


«fW 




■vW+*) 


;^+<T 


VS?i^) 


d\&«- 




^/«^iT) 


diD^.r 


iQlneitiH. 


iDft-pcrxK. 


In iiitbe.. 




•""• 


intKt. 


to(tl*r«it 


«"^ 




■B 


3-SS3G 


48-0 


11-464 


117 


49-0 


39-716 


tm 


B-0 


3 -8623 


60 


11-681 


118 


50-0 


40-119 


4C=: 




3-8988 


610 


n-698 


115 


61-0 


40-618 


3t^ 


■2 


37348 


62-0 


11-810 


114 


62-0 


40-813 


39BI 


•3 


3-7704 


53 -0 


11-923 


113 


63-0 


41-804 


3-xa 


■i 


3-8058 


54-0 


12 035 


112 


64-0 


41-693 


3. St 


■5 


3-8105 


65-0 


12-148 


111 


66 D 


42-079 


»S* 


■S 


3-8758 


56-0 


12258 


110 


66-0 


42-463 


aT»i 


■7 


3-eioi 


57-0 


12-385 


109 


67-0 


42 834 


sr*/ 


■8 


3-9441 


68-3 


12-473 


108 


58-0 


43-208 


srs 




■8 


3-9r?8 


6»-0 


12-580 


107 


68-0 


43-680 


371 




80 


4-0120 


V. 600 


12-886 


106 


600 


43-948 


Sffi 




■1 


4 0451 


81 -0 


12-791 


105 


61-0 


44-316 


M7 




■a 


4-0778 


62-0 


12-896 


104 


620 


44-878 


m 




■3 


4-1105 


83-0 


12-998 


103 


63-0 


45-087 


sst 




■4 


4 1434 


64-0 


13101 


103 


64-0 


46-393 


tsi 




■6 


4 1756 


85-0 


13-203 


103 


66-0 


46-746 


SSI 




■8 


4 -2074 


6«-0 


ia*)5 


m 


661) 


46-096 


I» 




■7 


4 -2390 


87-0 


I3-4U6 


101 


67 


40-443 


MT 




■8 


4-2710 


«8-0 


13-508 


100 


88-0 


46-786 


M 




■9 


4-8621 


69-0 


13-80B 


99 


69-0 


47127 


141 




7-0 


4-S333 


70-0 


13 '704 


99 


70-0 


47-4«7 


MO 




■1 


4-3840 


71-0 


13-801 


97 


n-0 


47 805 


tss 




■s 


4 39S8 


VL72-0 


13 897 


98 


72-0 


48143 


)37 




•s 


4-4£Sl 


730 


13 993 


96 


73-0 


48-477 


135 




•* 


4-4551 


74-0 


14083 


95 


74-0 


48-809 


»2 


■s 


4-4850 


75fl 


14183 


95 


75-0 


49 137 


328 


■« 


4-sisa 


78-0 


14-277 


94 


76-0 


49-482 


sa 


■7 


4-S447 


77-0 


14-371 


94 


77 


49-786 


3» 


■8 


4-5740 


78-0 


14-484 


93 


78-0 


60-108 


>X 


■9 


4 -8031 


79-0 


14-556 


92 


79-0 


60-439 


»S 


8-0 


4-8385 


SO-O 


14-648 


92 


80-0 


50-748 


r. 


■I 


4-601i 


81-0 


14 739 


91 


81-0 


51i)61 


3 


■s 


4-6SS8 


8S-0 


U-830 


91 


82-0 


5rs7e 


3 


■3 


4-183 


63-0 


14-921 


91 


83-0 


61-689 


} 


■* 


4-7470 


V1L84-0 


15-011 


90 


84-0 


52D00 




•i 


4-7781 


85-0 


15-100 


89 


85-0 


52-309 




■« 


4-5040 


86-0 


15-189 


89 


S8-0 


it-nt 




■7 


4-M18 


87-0 


15-:J77 




87-0 


62 921 




■8 


4-6iAJ 


88-0 


15-384 


87 


83-0 


M-244 




■» 


4-ssao 


890 


15-451 


87 


$9-0 


53-536 




9-0 


4-9IH 


90 


15-537 


86 


90 


53-3:7 




■1 


4'»ltM 


91-0 


15-623 


88 


91 -0 


64-128 




■2 


*-iwrs 


92-0 


15-709 


88 


92D 


64-423 




-s 


4-894S 


93-0 


is-:w 


85 


93-0 


64-719 




-4 


5-0213 


94-0 


IS 879 


S3 


94 


65-014 




■5 


S04:9 


95 


13'9M 


81 


95 


55-307 




■« 


5-0748 


Tni98-0 


18fl47 


n 


98 


65-597 






sion 


971) 


18130 


S3 


97 


65S«« 




•s 


5 1-75 


93-0 


1821:.! 


Si 


9S-0 


68-I7S 




■9 


iH3i 


StfO 


16 293 


SI 


S9i] 


58-45.' 




io-g 


5-1 r»3 


lOl'-O 


:s-3;3 


50 


100 


56-73 
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Section IL~WAVES OF THE SECOND OEDER 

Oscillating Waves. 

Chftraoter Gregarious. 

Suedes i Stationary, 

species ...... j Progressive. 

Varieties I S*^* ^ 

) Forced. 

! Stream ripple. 
Wind waves. 
Ocean swell. 

The Standing Wave of Running Water. — Among oscillating 
Waves of the second order, I know none more common or more 
corioiiB than the standing wave of running water. I begin the 
aocoiint of my examination of waves of the second order, because 
ii is that species which appears to me to be the most easy to be 
oonceiyed, because it presents the closest analogy to the ordinary 
known phenomena of wave motion, and because, although most 
frequently exhibited to the eye of the common gazer, it has not, as 
far as I know, ever been made the subject of accurate observation. 
If the surface of a running stream be examined as it runs 
'With an equal velocity along a smooth and even channel, its 
surface will present no remarkable feature to the eye, although 
it is known by accurate observation that the surface of the water 
18 higher above the level in the middle or deep part than at the 
aides of the channel. On the bottom of the channel let there be 
found a single large stone ; this interruption, although consider- 
ably below the surface of the water, will give indication of its 
presence by a change of form visible on the surface of the water. 
An elevation of surface will be visible, not immediately above it, 
but in its vicinity. Simultaneous with the appearance of this 
protuberance, there will appear a series of others lower down 
the stream. These form a group of companion phenomena, are 
waves of the second order, oscillatory, and of the standing 
species, their place remaining fixed in the water, while the water 
particles themselves continue to flow down with the stream. 
For examples see Plate IX. 

This species of wave is especially deserving of the notice both 
of the mathematician and of the natural philosopher, for this 
cause especially, that the apparent motions of the water are in 
this case identical with the actual paths of individual particles ; 
each particle on the surface actually describes the path apparent 
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on the surface ; the outline of the surface of the water is tl 
true path of a particle during its progress down the stream, 
does not exhibit like other waves the form merely, a form yt^^ 
different from the true motion of the water particles, nor doea j^ 
exhibit th^ motion of a motion, nor do the particles themselve; 
remain behind while they transmit forward the wava The par- 
ticles are themselves translated along the fluid in the paths whie& 
form the apparent outline of the fluid. 

In this respect, therefore, this wave appears to me importtot 
as presenting a case of transition from ordinary fluid motion to 
wave motion. 

I found by observation on a mountain stream that waves 3^ 
feet long rise in water moving at the rate of 3} feet per second. 

Also, that waves 2 feet long rose in water moving at 2} feet 
per second. 

These numbers coincide with those given in Table XXL, from 
which the following approximate numbers are deduced. These 
numbers will enable an observer to judge of the velocity of a 
stream by inspection of the waves on the surface. 

The length of wave being 1 inch« the velocity of the stream per second is } fool 
„ „ ^3 inches, „ „ „ *! , 

IJfeet 



II II •* *vvw, „ „ „ 

II II I4 feet, „ „ „ 





Ifoot, 




li feet. 




2 1, 




•3i ,1 




6 1, 




7 .1 




10 „ 




•30 „ 



2 . 

II II * II II II »» *i •• 

II II "a « »» i» » •'1 " 

ii II "if II . M tl *i n 



II II • II II II If 
II 11 1" II II II »» 
II II 30 „ „ „ „ 



5 H 

e n 

no „ 



This table is giyen for convenience of reference to obseryeis, 
and it is useful and easy to recollect the velocities corresponding 
to 3 inches, 3^ feet, and 30 feet By these means it will be easy 
for observers to verify or correct these numbers. 

These waves are very peculiar in this respect, that they exhibit 
little or no tendency to lateral diffusion ; the breadth of a wave 
does not apparently exceed the length of a wave, and is often 
much smaller. When a stream enters a large pool, its path 
across the pool is marked by these waves very distinctly, and 
the diminishing length of the waves accompanies the diminishing 
velocity of the stream, and at the same time indicates the extreme 
slowness with which diffusion takes place. 

The motion of the particles of toater, as observed by a body 
floating on the surface, is this, the motion is retarded at the top 
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>^ each waveund accelerated in the bottom, thus oscillating about 
^e mean motion of the stream. The motion, as far as it can be 
^beerved by bodies floating near the surface, is a simple com- 
bination of a circular with a rectilineal motion. The disturbing 
^y, the stone at the bottom, gives to the particles which pass 
'▼er it the motion of eddy as indicated, Plate IX. fig. 2, and this 
'^ing continued downwards, and combined with the rectilineal 
notion of the particles, presents the cycloidal form of the wave. 
If we conceive a uniform revolving motion in a vertical plane 
'Ommunicated to a particle of water, the centre of the circle of 
*^^olation being at the same time carried uniformly along the 
horizontal line, Plate X., then the path of the particle having 
^hese two motions is marked out by the cycloidal line i, 2, 3, 4, 
Si 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12 joining these points, and if every succes- 
sive particle of the fluid have the same motions communicated to 
II, the simultaneous places of successive particles will give the 
line I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, &a, as the form of the surface of the 
liaid« It is to be observed that at A and C the direction of the 
motion of revolution is opposite to the motion of transference, 
and .*. the absolute velocity of the particle is diminished by the 
oscillating motion, while at B and D it is increased by an equal 
amount, and in the intermediate positions 3 and 9 it is neither 
increased nor diminished. It is also to be observed, that when 
the motion of the water in the direction of transference is slowest 
{ie.f when the motion of oscillation is opposite to the motion of 
transference), the transverse section of moving fluid is greatest, 
and when the motion of transference and of oscillation coincide, 
and the motion is quickest in the direction of transference, the 
transverse section of the fluid is greatest. Thus we see how 
daring a change of form the dynamical equilibrium of the fluid 
may be unchanged. 

The fluid may thus be conceived as moving with varying 
velocity along a channel of variable section, its upper surface being 
conformable to the outline of the wave. Hence we might infer 
that a rigid channel of varying area, of the form of this standing 
wave, would not interfere with the free motion of the fluid. 

And hence it may follow, that when the area of a pipe con- 
veying fluid is to undergo a change, the best form of pipe or 
channel is indicated by the form of this wave. Thus the velocity 
has undergone a change between o and 4 which the form of a 
close pipe might render permanent. 

T 
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In the examples already given, a solid impediment has generated 
the waves on the surface of the floid. At the conflaence of 
streams I have observed the same waves generated by the oblique 
action of one current on another meeting it in a different direction. 

The height and hollow of the fluid and the change of velocity 
are to be regarded as reciprocally the cause and effect each of 
the other. The obstacle first retards the velocity of the fluid, 
so as to accumulate it above the obstacle, the water rises to a 
height due to this diminished velocity^ and as all the particles 
of the stream pass through this area of the stream with a 
diminished velocity, the area of transverse section most be 
increased at this point j thus the elevation of snrface, enlaige- 
ment of section, diminntion of velocity above the obstacle, are 
its necessary consequences of that obstacle. Again, below the 
obstacle the accumulation above generates an additional velodty 
due to that height in addition to the mean motion of the stream; 
the same volume of water which passed throi^h the large area, 
with its increased section and diminished velocity, being nov a 
higher velocity, is transferred through the smaller area which 
allows \ts transmission. Thus the constant Tolnme passing down 
the stream varies its velocity with the conservation of its forces 
by means of a varring area of transference ; and thus we are 
enabled to conceive how the observed form of the sorface b^ 
c>mes at once possible and necessary to the transmission of the 
fluid under the aetieii of the distorl^ng force. 

I am not awar« that tliis species of standing wave in moying 
water has ever before been made the subject of phikeophieal 
examination. Bat 1 cotnceave that its stady is highly importa&t, 
t^^pectallr in a lhev>nKkal view^ as tlie means of conveying soub^ 
elemtAt^urr conci^pliccts c^ w;iTe motion^ as exhibiting the tianfi* 
ik^n fn>m the phenomena cf water corrents to tlmse of water 
wav^^s^ as th^ intefmedia^e link befiwees BMtioiis of the first 
vi<^:r^ and motMoi^ oc thie seoiiod decree, mid as affording a 
basis t>v>m wkk^a w^ may coiwme&eet,. whh some prospect of 
suvVi»$Sw th^e ar'piMUkvt o£ thie k»>wn pcincnples and laws of 
lu^'^k^ W tW inT^^t$^u;askia o^ (ke difie«k tke«cj of waves^ 

Xn^jt^j^ tf^tw:? j/ ifW CNft-vm* Cr-J^ — Sm JV«ksl — U is not difr 
v:^'^ 9v«^ ^ijk$s tVoct ;i!i^ c\Kto*oc;3ML oc ssanaiai^ waves in nmniog 
w*»fir ^> ;>u? vvoc^^wa ^k rjrnngt.^ wav« in ssanding water. 
l.«« ^ 3tr^ v.x>ifec^v^ ;as? wiiT^ at Pta&e DL u> be Ibimed in 
%:^^;fc rrt:tb^ ^ ^ i;jr!N^isga ^m^ ^itrm^l tern light to bftt 
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uriih a given mean motion, and a given motion of uniform 
circular oscillation: and next let us conceive the whole water 
channel and waves to be transferred uniformly in the opposite 
direction with a velocity equal to the mean velocity of trans- 
ference ; then the absolute motion of transference of the water 
will become nothing: the waves formerly standing are now 
moved in the opposite direction with a velocity equal to the 
former mean velocity of the running stream, and the motion of 
oscillation remains. Thus, the running water becoming still, 
the waves become moving waves, and if we reverse the hypo- 
thesis once more, and conceive the waves which move with a 
given velocity to exist in water which has a motion of trans- 
ference with equal velocity in the opposite direction, it is manifest 
that these waves running up the stream as fast as the waters 
run down, the wave-crests remain fixed in place. Thus then the 
same oscillating phenomenon which in standing water gives 
moving waves, will give in moving water standing waves ; taking 
for granted always that the motions of oscillation are such as to 
be possible, consistent with the nature of the fluid, and indepen- 
dent of the common mean motion of the fluid; a condition 
equally essential to the possibility of the wave motion and of 
our conceptions of it. 

I have been able accurately to observe the phenomena of 
wave motion in still water, the waves being of the second order 
and gregarious, under the following circumstances : — 

I. I have drawn a body through the water with a uniform 
motion, and have observed the group of waves which follow in 
its wake. 

3. I have propagated the negative wave of the first order, 
and observed the group of waves which follow in its wake. 

I have not observed in the results of these two methods any 
distinction of form, velocity, or other character. 

The form under which these waves appear has already been 
exhibited in Plate TL figs. 9 and 10, and equally in Plate IX. 
figs. I, 2, 3, and in Plate X. fig. 1. 

I have made a series of observations by dragging a body 
through the water, the results of which are given in the following 
table. I first made preparatory observations to find whether 
the form of body or depth of channel made any change on the 
phenomenon. I found that larger bodies and higher velocities 
made higher waves, but that the length and velocity of the wave 
were unchanged by either the form of body, or the depth of the 
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channel, or the height of the wave. I observed that when t" 
Waves became high and broke, the elevation above the m< 
level was 6 inches, and the depression below it 2 inches, malL:^^^ 
a height total of 8 inches ; this was at a velocity of 6*25 feet ^^ 
second. Immediately behind the body dragged through tie 
water, the mean level appears to be considerably lowered. 

I examined the motion of oscillation of these waves by metns 
of small floating spherules. Waves of the second order having a 
total height of half an inch, in water 4 inches deep made hy a 
negative wave, were accompanied by motion in a circle of half 
an inch diameter at the surface, and the particles below described 
also circles which rapidly decreased in diameter and at 3 inches 
deep ceased to be sensible ; the waves were about one foot long. 



Table XIX. 
Observations on the Length and VelocUy of Waives of the SecondOrdtr. 

Column A the order and number of the experiments. 

Column B the number of seconds in which the waves were 
transmitted along 100 feet 

Column C the aggregate length in feet of the number of wayes 
in Column D. 

Column D the number of waves extending to the length m 
Colamn C. 

Column E the length in feet of one wave from crest to crest 

Column F the velocity in feet per second given by experiment. 



A. 


B. 


c. 


D. 


B. 


F. 


Jk. 


L 


83-2 


26-5 


10 


2-66 


301 


L 


IL 


83-2 


26-5 


10 


266 


3-01 


IL 


IIL 


81-6 


25- 


H 


2-94 


816 


IIL 


IV. 


81-8 


25- 


H 


2-94 


314 


IV. 


V. 


31 -8 


25- 


^ 


2-94 


314 


V. 


VL 


30-4 


26- 


8 


8126 


3-29 


VI. 


VIL 


29-6 


25- 


7! 


3-26 


3'87 


VIL 


VIIL 


29-6 


25* 


n 


3-26 


3-37 


VIIL 


IX. 


28-0 


25- 




3-57 


3-57 


IX. 


X. 


28-4 


25* 




8-67 


3-51 


X. 


XL 


28 


25- 




3-67 • 


357 


XL 


XIL 


28 


25- 




3-57 


3-57 


XIL 


XIIL 


28 


25- 




3-67 


3-57 


XIIL 


XIV. 


28-0 


25- 




3-57 


3-57 


XIV. 


tXV.-XVIL 


26-8 


25- 


H 


3-84 


3-72 


XV.-XVIL 


fXVIIL-XXIL 


26 


25- 


6 


4-18 


3-84 


xviiL-xxn. 


+XXIIL-XXVL 


24 


25- 


5 


500 


416 


XXIII.-XXVL 


tXXVIL-XXXIV. 


21-6 


26- 


4 


6-26 


4-62 


XXVIL-XXXIV. 
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These results are the means of many experiments, differing 
fVom each other not more than the examples preceding them, 
^^vliich have heen given in detail as a fair specimen. 

As these waves appear in groups, their velocity and lengths 
itfe easily observed and measured. I have reckoned as many as 
n dozen such waves in a group all about the same magnitude, so 
that the aggregate length of the first six was sensibly equal to 
the length of the second group of six. The method of observa- 
tion was this : a given distance was marked off along one side of 
the channel ; an observer marked the instant at which the first 
of a group of secondary waves arrived at a given point, while 
another observer at the further end of the given distance counted 
the number of waves as they passed, and marked the point at 
which the last had arrived when the signal was given that the 
first wave had reached the other station ; thus it was observed 
that in a group of waves moving over 100 feet in 28 seconds, 
there were seven comprehended in a distance of 25 feet, whence 

28 
-^ = 3*57 feet per second for the velocity of the wave, and 

25 
--. = 3*57 feet as the length of the wave. 

Also, since the wave passes along 3*57 feet its own length in 
one second, its length divided by the velocity gives i second as 
the period of one complete oscillation. 

The velocity of the wave of the second order, the length from the 
crest of one wave to the crest of the next, or from hollow to hollow, 
and the time of passing from one crest to another, called the period 
of the wave ; these are the principal elements for observation. 

These elements are calculated for the convenience of observers 
in the Table XXI. It will also be observed that the circles 
which represent the oscillatory motion of the water particles 
(Plate X.), showing the Wave Motion of the Second Order, 
diminish very rapidly with the increasing depth of the particles 
below the surface of the water at the lowest part of the wave. 
By my observations I found that in high waves at a depth « ^rd 
of a wave length, the range of oscillation of the particles is only 
about ^^^th of that of particles on the surface.* 

* I h«ye here to expreti the favourable opinion which I have fonned of a wave 
theory given to the world by M. Franz Gerstner, ao early as z8o4,t and reprinted 

t Tbeorie der Wellen. Prague, 1804. 
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One obseryation which I have made is carious. It is, that 
the case of oscillating waves of the second order, I have fon^::^ 
that the motion of propagation of the whole groap is differc^>^ 
from the apparent motion of wave transmission along the sorfa^t^ . 
that in the group whose velocity of oscillation is as observed 3 ^^^ 
feet per second, each wave having a seeming velocity of 3*57, %iie 
whole group moves forward in the direction of transmission iriti 
a much slower velocity. The consequence of this is a difficuitf 

in the work of the MM. Weber, to whom I am indebted for my aoqiudnttiiM 
with this theory. Gerstner's theory is characterised by simplieity oi bypotheiu, 
precision of application, its conformity with the pheuomena, and the cueguoe ci 
Its results. It is not without fanlts, yet I cannot agree with the Messrs. Weber, 
nor with MM. IVofessors MoUweide and Mobins, in the precise opinion at which 
they arrive, although I confess I could wish that he Iwd assumed as an hypo* 
thesis the doctrine which in (14.) he deduces as a conclusion from hypothestelw 
firmly established than this conclusion, unless indeed we should esteem it to 
argument in favour of his hypothesis, that it conducts him directly to a oonela* 
sion of weU-known truth. Neither do I find that his hypotheses are so muebit 
rariance with the actual conditions of the wares I have observed, as they appetf 
to be in MM. Weber's view of their own experiments. The calculations of M. 
Gerstner are applied primarily to a kind of standing oscillation. But it does not 
appear to me tu^t hi^ calculaticms ought to be applied in any way to the stsndiBS 
oscillations which MM. Weber reckons to be their closest representation. InM. 
Oer8tuer*s first part of the work the wave form is standing, wave oecillatioo is 
circular, the fluid is in motion, and the partide paths are identical with theliiM 
which indicate the form of the wave. I conceive, therefore, that the wsTe 
which he has examined, and the conditions of its genesis, find a perfect repreien* , 
tative in my standing waves of the second order, in running water, which I hive 
represented in Plates IX. and X. From this hypothesis it is not difficult to 
arrive at the moving wave of standing water, for if we conceive the whole ehin* 
nel moved horis^mtiuly along in an opposite direction with a velocity equal to tbe 
horisontal veli.>city of transference, the particles will then be relatively at reft, 
the cvdoidal wares become moving forms, the particle paths stationary eirdei, 
and t^e motion of transmission of the wave equal and opposite to the fomier 
mean horisontal motion of transference of the particles. In short, they become 
moving waves of the third ocder, the coaunon waves of the sea. 

From M. Gerstner *s investigations we obtain the foUowing results, for oedl* 
latiuf waves which eorrespood to our aeeood order : — 

I. vTaves of the same amplitude are deacribed in equal times independently of 
their heights (This corresponds with the results of our experiments.) 

a. Wares are transmitted with velocities which Tary as the square roots of 
their amplitudes. 

3. The vraves on the surface are of the crcloidal form, alwaTS elongated, never 
eompreased ; the comm<« cycloid being the limit between the possible and im- 
poa&ible» the continuous and the \noken wave. 

4. The particle paths in the standing waves of running water are cycloids, 
which on the surface are identical with the wave form, sjnd below the surface 
hare the same character with the wave lines of the surface, the height of the 
wav«s onU dimini^hii^r with the increase of depth. 

5;. The part;cle patl^ of moving waves in standing water are circles eorre- 
s)HMndin|; t^^ th^ circles «^ hei|rht of the ^doidal paths ; the diameters of these 
virclee of vertical oeciUation dimiaosh in def^h as foUowa. Let 0, ti, 2 «, 3 k, ^ 

be depths incTMsing in arithmetics! progreaskm, then (, 6e--, be- — , be- — , 

A a A 

whkth deor^aae in |re«>metrical proportkm, are the ratio of the diminishing 

drnmeten of x'en.^oal oK^illataon. Tikus, if Oi | «, } «, | a, 4bc, be depths, a, 

Ol^KN *, .^"^ VK 0^*3.^1 *, OiaV^ e. are the ransea. 

^ <V The ft>rm« of the«e paths and the circles of oecillation are shown in Plate 

\. A(. 1, whtch has been drswn with g i u—trioil aocvraey from the data of M. 
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in observing these waves (especially such as are raised by the 
^^d at sea), namely, that as the eye follows the crest of the wave, 
^his crest appears to run out of sight, and is lost in the small 
^AVes in which the group terminates. The termination of these 
S^aps in a series of waves becoming gradually smaller and 
^mallei*, yet all continuous with the large wave, is curious and 
l^ads to a curious conclusion. It is plain that if these large 
^aves are moving with the same velocity as the smaH ones, this 
^^esult would be inconsistent with the other experiments. Buc 
if we conceive each to be transmitted with the velocity due to 
its breadth, we shall have the velocity of oscillation varying from 
point to point in the same group of waves, but it will be impos- 
sible always to measure this velocity directly as it may be con- 
tinually changing. There is to be observed, therefore, this dis- 
tinction in a group of waves of the second order, between the 
velocity of individual wave transmission and the velocity of 
aggregate wave propagation. 

I have not found it possible to measure this velocity of aggre- 
gate propagation of a group of waves, from want of a point to 
observe. If I fix my eye upon a single wave, I follow it along 
the group, and it gradually diminishes and then disappears ; I 
take another and follow it, and it also disappears. My eye, in 
following a wave crest, follows the visible velocity of transmission 
merely. After one or two such observations, I find that the 
whole group of oscillations has been transferred along in the 
direction of transmission with a velocity comparatively slower ; 
but I have not been able to measure this velocity of propagation 
of the wave motion from one place to another. 

We have already seen that the velocity assigned by Mr. Kel- 
land and Mr. Airy falls much short of tiiat of the wave of the 
first order, to which they have thought their results were to be 
applied. Their results are much nearer to that of the secondary 
wave, so that it may be questioned whether they should not have 

Gentner^s theory, and it i« at the same time the moBt accurate representative I 
am able to give of uij observations on the wave of the second order. 

/~2a 

7. The period of wave oscillation is t = t v ~' 

8. The velocity of wave propagation is v = yj^ag, a being the radius of the 
ware cycloid generating circle. 

9. It follows that the length of a pendulum isochronous with the wave is less 
than the wave length in the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its semi-circum- 
ference. Newton made these equal. These last three results are inconsistent 
wiUk my obaenrations on transmission. 
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applied their resalts to tluU nUier than the other. Thua by eor- -^ 
panng Table XXL with Table XYUL, it will be found that wl^^ 
the relodtj of a wave of the first order, aboat 6 feet lon^ is fr^^oQ 
5*5 to 8 feet per second, according to the height^ that of a w^^^ 
of the second order is onlj 4*62 feet^ which is much nearev^ ^ 
their results. There remains however this difficnltr, that ^^Mgh 
and low wares of the second order of equal length have eqiu/ 
Teiocities. 

Om Obunaikms of tJu Wawes cf tie Sea,— The cid^ HBcalty in 
obuining aocnraie measores of sea wares consists in this £aet, 
that the snrlfaoe is seldian corered with a nnifcnnn series of eqoi- 
dtslant eqoai wares, but with aerend simnltaneoos groups of 
different masnitiide or in different directions. If there exist 
more groups than one. the reaniting apparent motion of the sur- 
face wili be e jLU emehr diffacnt from the motion of either, and 
mar be aopaienthr in an opposite direction from that of the 
actnal modon of the indrricBal saies themsehrea 

Besides the coexkseiKe of diflcicnt aeries of wares, we fasre 
the didknltjr arisag inm the £ks alradr mentioned, that s dif- 
ferawfr exisss between the re»ocitj of tnnnnission and the tel(^ 
cEtr «if riwagadon. Fmm this it resnlt% that after the eye ha^ 
fo^w^d the apmrenx ridge of a wmre, moring with a p^t^" 
TtiMiT cf xnmsmisaiML it wO oatran the relocitj of prop^a^^ 
linM:. asd ibe wsre wil^ ^T^ear 10 eeaaeL TUs I hare oontannaUj" 
<!^bs«crvvd a:i siea. Tbe ejY fo3ows a large ware and suddenly 
i; cmkMts T<e» rass ^m. b«t ca kialing back we find it making 
cttOf ttooe js ajoMTaiide «a ibe ssaae ground along which we 
f jcixM'Hr :7aetfC ixs r^we : 1^ arises &Ma the cause just men- 

R&i tbrre a?^ $^ a&sxr Micaaeais on wliidi toSerat^ obserra* 
T».iai$ aar >e ixdia<v. aaic 1^ ^em wiH be snch as are least eom- 
T>^-«i««fi Vr$iFinftr&:)e$i^(*!mk 1^ tea o itatiiia aonsof tLiskind 
I h&Tte )«^f -31 a^ T^ iOiKKix WHEY maoe fer tbe Committee of the 
Kr;X3>Jt Ai^vsjoaffL. rr ibf^ ^^niira: s Bas^Kvc-a&asner at Plymouth, 
^V:;i^;u& Wjkli^fir. Lso^ wi):> nas tiuc much aizsention to this sab- 
wi Hr ^"S^jTTfc tr»e wiiT't* a^ xher t:ay e a v e*d a space of about 
hjC*: 4b Tr.iif K >^rairr<<x *-▼*«*• tiornr^ urc^iis: ibe lime of passing, and 
sjjo ^br xi£it>KC ^c ws^rtts^ iL xhe ^ssEsaowe b e tw e en the buoys, 
"•ij^tiir ^^i<a;»'^f w:s$^ anrxcra»cr kxl^wTL He remarks that in 
.>M5T>iw»c «w TKiiiMc /c wsvft^ x^?ttttt csfficBhr w^as found in M- 
4<>Ki7^ a «i7^M^ ^^^r^ aiko^ xius ^ttoe. In &c^ as wo hare 
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' shown, a ware will be often found to fall behind its 

id place. 

resulting velocities got from Mr. Walker's experiments 

7 various. But on taking out of the others all those 

ire mentioned hj Mr. Walker as having causes of uncer- 

I found those which remained very close to those given 

eXXI. 

following is the Table of observations on sea waves. 

ince traversed about half a mile ; depth 40 to 50 feet. 



Table XX, 

rvations on the Length and Velocity of Waves of the Second 

Order. — In the Sea. 

Height of 

fm Velocity Velocity waTeinfeet Remwk. mt tke Uine of OUervaUon. 
ogth. per MC. per hour. ftbove *%«•*«*■•»» w«» mujw w» \fumn t»wvu. 

mean IotoL 

A fresh breeze blowing. 

Waves not easily traced. 

High seas overtake smaller ones. 

These waves came down channel. 

Long low swell. 

Smill waves merged in large ones. 
( Height of wave correctly mea- 
< sured, they break in 5 and 6 
( fathoms water. 

Strong S.W. wind. 

Waves running high and breaking. 

'Long low swell. 

i Waves generated by wind of yes- 
terday. 
Waves crowd near the beach. 
Shifting wind. 
Easterly winds. 

lese there are five which coincide with my observations 
.h my tables, Nos. XIX. and XXL ; and it is curious that 
re are those which are made in the most unexceptionable 
tances. No. II. has the remark that the waves are not 
raced. No. III. has a mixture of waves, which always 
^eat confusion and difl&culty of observation. No. V. and 
are long and low, and therefore not easily traced, and 
but Nos. I., IV., VIL, XL, XIV., are unexception- 
nd are compared with my formula in the following 



'eet 


Feet 


Miles. 




10-6 


20-2 


11-9 


2| 


76-0 


84-8 


20-3 


^ 


02- 


87 


21-9 


4 


46- 


37-0 


21 '9 


n 


06- 


37 


21-9 


H 


08- 


41-2 


24*2 


4 


42- 


41-8 


24-7 


27 


SO- 


44-7 


26-5 


? 


SO- 


46-0 


27-2 


? 


16- 


46-0 


27-2 


5 


)4- 


88-3 


22-7 


5 


16- 


41-5 


24-5 


4 


)6- 


36-8 


21-6 


irregular. 


50- 


42-5 


25-2 


regular. 
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Length of waT« 
OMerved. 


Velocity of wave 
obeerred. 


Velocity of ware 
odculAted. 




Feet 


Foet per^sec. 




I. 


... 110-5 


20-2 


19-5 


IV. 


... 845- 


37 


85* 


VII. 


... 442- 


41-8 


40- 


XII. 


... 394- 


88-8 


37- 


XIV. 


... 460- 


42- 


40» 



We may therefore continue to use Table XXI. for the velocity 
of sea waves, unless we obtain further and decisive experiments 
to the contrary. It does not appear that sea waves present any 
characteristic to distinguish them from other oscillating waves 
of the second order which I have experimentally examined. 

It also follows that these waves coincide with my observations, 
that the depth of water is the limit of the height of waves ; see 
No. VII., where waves 27 feet high, break in water of 5 to 6 
fathoms. 

How it happens that individual large waves should ever arise 
in the surface of a large sea, uniformly exposed to the action of 
the wind, is not very obvious. Thus much is plain — that if a 
wave, greater than those around it, be generated by a local 
inequality of the wind, or by one of the moving whirlpools 
which we know to be so common, Vuit wave will be increased con- 
tinually by the presence of other waves coexisting with it, for 
when these other waves are crossing the top of this larger wave, 
they are suddenly exposed to increased force by the obstruction 
they present to the wind, and being cusped in form by the coin- 
cidence of the crests, they are in a position of delicate equilibrium 
easily deranged ; and the derangement producing a breaking of 
the wave, the disintegrated fragments of the smaller wave 
detached from it, leave it smaller, and increase by an equal 
quantity the magnitude of the larger. 

This exaggeration of an individual wave or group is increased 
by the phenomenon already noticed, that the velocity of wave 
transmission may be very different from the velocity of wave 
propagation. A large wave of the sea remaining in a state of 
much slower motion than the motion of wave transmission, being 
traversed by another series of different velocity, exposes them 
successively on its summit to the increased action of the wind to 
disintegration, thus making them tributary to its own further 
accumulation ; such phenomena I have often noticed at sea ; the 
wave appears to over-run itself; and the wave behind 5eem« to 
take its place and acquire the magnitude and form it has appeared 
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lose ; but it Ib the same wave which remains behind it, and 
motion is merely a deception, or rather it is as explained in a 
ceding paragraph. 

The final destruction of the waves of the sea, as they expend 
ir strength and conclude their existence on the rocks and 
da of the shore, is a subject of interesting study and observa- 
1. The sea-shore after a storm is a scene of great grandeur ; it 
sents an instance of the expenditure of gigantic forces, which 
>ress the mind with the presence of elemental power as sub- 
e as the water-fall or the thunder. It is peculiarly instructive 
ratch these waves as they near the shore ; Jong before they 
:ih the shore they may be said to feel the bottom as the water 
omes gradually more shallow, for they become sensibly 
reased in height ; this increase goes on with the diminution 
lepth and a diminution of length likewise as the wave becomes 
Bible ; finally, the, wave passes through the successive phases 
;ycloidal form, as in Plate X., and becoming higher and more 
Qted, reaching the limit of the cycloid, assumes a form of 
liable equilibrium, totters, becomes crested with foam, breaks 
h great violence, and continuing to break, is gradually lessened 
t>ulk until it ends in a fringed margin on the sea-shore. 
But there are a variety of questions to be determined concerning 
3 shore wave or breaking surf. Why and how does it break 1 
lat happens after it begins to break t What are the relative 
els of the waves and of the water 1 What is the mean level of 

sea, and what sort of waves are breakers f 
X is not at first obvious what form the mean level of the sea 
I assume on a sloping beach sea-ward on which heavy breakers 

rolling. It is plainly not level ; the action of the wind is 
>wn to heap the water up on it. The impetus of the waves 
> must raise it to some height due to their velocity and force, 
nee the mean surface of the sea will form a slope upwards 
rards the sea-shore ; and this slope will form a continual and 
form current of water outwards towards the sea, except when 
3 directly opposed by the action of the wave in the opposite 
action. 

There is a phenomenon of some importance in breaking waves, 
srhich I have directed attention ; it is this, that the wave of 

second order disappears, and that a wave of the first order 
es its place. It is to be observed as follows : — In waves 
aking on a shore, I have observed a phenomenon which is 
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curious and not withoat importance. The wave of the .seooi 
order may disappear, and a wave of the first order take its 
The conditions in which I have noticed this phenomenon are 4 

foUoirs. One of the common sea waves, being of the Beco^^md 
order, approaches the shore, consisting as usual of a negative <?/> 
hollow part, and of a positive part elevated above the level ; Mjmsd 
as formerly noticed, this positive portion gradually increases lo 
height, and at length the wave breaks, and the positive pai^ 
of the wave f&Us forward into the negative part, filling up the 
hollow, ^ow we readily enough conceive that if the positiVe 
and the negative part of a wave were precisely equal in height, 
volume, and velocity, they would, by uniting, exactly neutralise 
each others motion, and the volume of the one filling the hoUow 
of the other, give rise to smooth water ; but in approaching the 
shore the positive part increases in height, and the result of this 
is, to leave the positive portion of the wkve much in excess above 
the negative. After a wave has first been made to break on the 
shore, it do«s not cease to travel, bat if the slope be gentle^ the 
beach shallow and very extended (as it sometimes is for a mile 
inwards from the breaking-point, if the waves be large), the 
whole inner portion of the beach is covered with positive waves 
of the first order, from among whidi all waves of the aeeond 
order have disappeared. This accounts for the phenomenon of 
bn^akers transporting shingle and wrecks and other sabatances 
shorewards after a certain point > at a great distance from shore 
or where the shores are deep and abrupt^ the wave is of the 
second order, and a body floating near the sar&ce is alternately 
carried forward and backward by the wave% neither is thfb water 
atifected to a great depth ; whereas nearer the shore, the whole 
action of the wave is inwards^ and the force octends to the bottom 
of th(f water and stirs the shingle shorewards ; hence the abrupt- 
ness aLso of the slungle and sand near the margin of the shore 
where the breakt^rs generally run. 

I have observed this most stnkin;ily exemplified in DabKn 
Bay after a storm : there k a locality peculiarly £svo«rable to 
:ae study of breaking waves above Kingston, where over an 
ex:ent of several miks there b a broad, fiat, sandy beach, 
varying in level very sligudy and slowly. Waves coming in 
from the deep sea are first broken wtien they approach the 
^jkllow beach in the u:stzal way ; they give off reaiduarj waves, 
waica are poisitive ; these are wide Kunder from eneh other, are 
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wholly positive, and the space between them, several times 
greater than the amplitude of the wave, are perfectly flat, and in 
this condition they extend over wide areas and travel to great 
distances. These residuary positive waves evidently prove 
the existence, and represent the amount of the excess of the 
positive above the negative forces in the wind wave of the 
second order. See Plate III. flg. 7. 



Table XXI. 

Lengthy Periody and Fdociiy of Transmission of Waves of the 

Second Order. 

A the length of the waves (observed) in feet. 
B the period of the waves in seconds. 

C the velocity of the waves in feet per second (by observation). 
D the velocity of the waves in feet per second, calculated by 
formnla. 



A. 


& 


c 


D. 


A. 

0-01 


A, 


B, 


a 


D. 


A. 


Od 


•053 


-1889 


8 


1-496 




5-344 


8 


0-06 


-118 




-4224 


0-06 


9 


1-687 




5*667 


9 


0-1 


•167 




•6975 


0-1 


10 


1-670 




5-975 


10 


0-25 




1-00 






20 


2-366 




8-45 


20 


0-8 


-290 




1-034 


0-3 


80 


2-90 




10-34 


30 


0-6 


•874 




1-336 


0-5 


40 


8-34 




11-96 


40 


0-7 


-443 




1-580 


0-7 


50 


3 74 




18*36 


50 


10 


-629 




1-889 


1-0 


100 


6-29 




18*89 


100 


1-2 


-679 




2-070 


1-2 


110 




20- 


19-5 




1*6 


-648 




2-814 


1-6 


200 


7-48 




26*72 


200 


17 


•690 




2-463 


17 


300 


9-16 




82-73 


300 


2-0 


748 




2-672 


20 


845 




37- 


35- 




2-2 


781 




2-802 


2-2 


394 




38* 


37- 




2-4 


•820 




2-927 


2-4 


400 


10-58 




37-78 


400 


2-«5 


•862 


8 01 


3-075 


2-65 


442 




42- 


40- 




2-94 


•907 


816 


3-240 


2-94 


460 




42- 


40* 




8 00 


•916 




3 273 


3-00 


500 


11-83 




42*25 


500 


8-12 


•934 


3-29 


3-338 


312 


1,000 


16-70 




. 5975 


1,000 


8-26 


-965 


3-87 


3-411 


3-26 


2,000 


23*66 




84-5 


2,000 


8-67 


1000 


3-57 


3-57 


3-57 


3,000 


29-0 




103*4 


3,000 


8-84 


1-038 


372 


3-702 


3-84 


4,000 


33*4 




119-5 


4,000 


4-00 


1-058 




3-778 


4-00 


5,000 


87-4 




138-6 


5,000 


4-18 


1-095 


3-84 


3-909 


418 


10,000 


52-9 




188-9 


10,000 


4-60 


1-122 




4-008 


4-50 


20,000 


74-8 




267-2 


20,000 


470 


1-147 
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470 


30,000 


91-6 




827-3 


30,000 


6-00 


1-183 


416 


4-225 


500 


40,000 


105-8 




377-8 


40,000 


6-00 


1-296 




4-628 


6 00 


50,000 


118-3 




422-5 


50,000 


6-26 


1823 


462 


4-724 


6-25 


100,000 


167 




597-5 


100,000 


6-6 


1-349 




4-817 


6-5 


600,000 


374-0 


1336 


500,000 


7 


1-400 




4*999 
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.1,000,000 

1 
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1889-0 
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Section III.— WAVES OF THE THIRD ORDER 

Capillary Waves. 

Character Gregarious. 

\anetie8 ..... | j.^ 

^'"*""'^ {Zephjnd 



CapUlary JFares. — If the point of a slender rod or wire, heio^ 
iret> be inserted in a reserroir of water perfectly still, to * 
minute depth, say one-tenth part of an inch below the sorface of 
ropose, it is known that the surface of the water will visibly rise ia 
the vicinity of this wire, being highest in the immediate vicinity of 
the wire, and gradually diminishing until it cease to be sensible. 
1 have examined this elevation by reflected rays from the snr&ee, 
and I find that this elevated mass does not sensibly rise firom 
the surface at more than an inch distance from the oentre of 
the rvxl. the nxi icself being one^sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 

This statical phenomenon belongs to a well-known class of 
l^ienv^mt^na^ which have been experimentally examined by many 
phiUvs:o|4ier«^ and successtully explained by Dr. Thomas Young 
and l^pUiV. and reomtly investigated very fully and com- 
ptetelr by M. Poisson* in kts profound work entitled, " Nonvelle 
Titevxte de TActivHi CdqftUaire.^ Rkns, 1S31. An admirable 
T>^r<<^ x>n the prec§en« $:a;» of o«r kiaowled^ of the pbcnomena 
o:" capil^MT a:trac(kvi will be foond in the Transacuons of the 
Btt:i$xi A^socuskcu vvv. iL AH thjkl it is necessarr for my 
pcvtj^c^t rurtx.'isi^ ^> a Ivvr^ ;<» tin this ssoject is., that tiie phe- 
tfio«iiK:)a of e;«va:>Ki c£ ilvUi.» by cipclbnr aisncdon, are chid^ 
\i»e :v^ :h!e cvvxch^^a oc «eiLsa.>it vhT to^e ^vpiedksal particles of the 
>fe;j^^^r ^n^^NX^r ;2<e i^iiietxof ^ a 5Kt« jcqzs^ o& tlbese mu e il t i al 
rvtr^ScI^ 4: i:t>$tfs^b.^ ci»iiaa»Mis <tily. oe by feysScal contact or 
a.^33i^$^.*a;^ Tb::<^ sa>fctb.*sil T^nriadies 5xn a cki£=L or cateoarv. 
V T .::.x:^%JC%j(^ HMx;ncvw >rJM tHt«i ^sltqvc^m by iiie istazMsaSie Mbesion 
vc >i^a!>f ^x«^rat::v ^ ^oi* si^bi mtt si: a xtv^oi iie-if^i above the 
>ii;C^c> t^ ?c^c <ifr£ >ra:c ^a i}«> :sardk:« <€ isae water tbe 
x.^«i5;r*N':^t;r :njirt:>.^tf«^ >fcjx;c jUsa^KbiM siLBi*i£2sieCv bv their 

Vv;^ vt'/vt ^oom '^^j^ojudr* Tinm^niMUia are ^rsf w M>nirmUr 
^s::^rir^ ^rxv.'VL^itj^^ >« a 7iift:rcuuir ^ttir viif r^migci^^ivi «f tibe ind 
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not only of explaining my meaning in a future article, but also 
to justify a term which I am desirous of introducing here as an 
expression not only convenient, but also philosophically sound. 
I have called the phenomena noticed in this section Capillary 
JTaveSy because they appear to me to present themselves exclu- 
sively in the thin superficial film which forms the bounding 
surface of the free liquid, and which is already recognised in the 
known hydrostatical phenomena of capillary attraction, and 
which, if I may be allowed, I will call the capillary film. 

By capillary waves I therefore designate a class of hydrody- 
namical phenomena, which exhibit themselves when particles 
of water are put in motion under the action of such forces as 
when at rest produce the usual hydrostatical capillary phe- 
nomena. Let the slender rod already alluded to, as supporting 
a capillary column, bounded by a concave surface of revolution, 
be moved horizontally along the surface of the fiiiid with a 
velocity of one foot per second, and we shall have exhibited to 
us all the beautiful phenomena represented in Plate XI. In 
order to produce these phenomena, it is only necessary that the 
•lender rod touch the surface without descending to any sensible 
depth ; and the depth to which it descends in no sensible 
manner affects the phenomenon. — I have called these phenomena 
capillary waves. 

Free Capillary Waves. — If the point of a rod sustaining a 
capillary column be suddenly raised, so as to allow the capillary 
film to remain without support, it descends and propagates 
through the capillary film an undulation which diffuses itself in 
every direction circular-wise, in a small group of about half a 
dozen visible waves which soon become insensible. Or if a very 
slender silk fibre, stretched horizontally along the surface of the 
water, be first wetted, and made to sustain a long strip of the 
capillary film, and then suddenly withdrawn, leaving a ridge of 
unsupported fluid, waves parallel to this are generated, which 
remain longer visible, are short and narrow at first, and becom- 
ing longer and flatter, at first about a quarter of an inch in 
amplitude from ridge to ridge, and about half a dozen in num- 
ber, they become an inch in amplitude about the time when 
they are last visible; their longevity does not exceed twelve or 
fifteen seeondSy and their visible range eight or ten feet. 

These latter are what I designate the free capillary waves ; the 
former class, shown in Plate XL, existing under the continued 
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influence of the disturbing force, may be called the forced species 
of this order of wave. As forced waves, and while under the 
influence of the exciting body, they may apparently attain great 
velocity ; but if the disturbing body be suddenly removed, they 
immediately expand backwards from the place where they were 
crowded by the solid point, and becoming all of nearly equal 
breadth, move forward together as free waves for twelve or 
fifteen seconds, at a rate of 8^ inches per second. 

Forced Capillary Waves. — I have already stated that if a 
slender rod or wire, one-sixteenth of an inch iu diameter, be 
inserted, after having been wetted, into water in repose, there 
will be raised all round this rod a column of fluid by the action 
of the capillary forces, as indicated at fig. 2, Plate X. I have 
stated that this surface may be observed by reflection to extend 
on every side about an inch, forming a circular elevation, 
bounded by a surface of revolution round the axis of the rod as 
a centre ; the line which divides the elevated from the level 
surface being a circle of two inches in diameter. When this rod 
is moved horizontally along the surface of the fluid, the form of 
the elevated mass changes; before the disturbing point the 
extent of elevation diminishes, and the outline of the capillary 
volume of fluid sustained by the cylinder ceases to be a figure 
of revolution, becoming distorted as at fig. 3. At a velocity of 
about eight inches per second, the capillary volume has taken 
the bifurcate form, fig. 6, and a small wave, b ft, about an 
inch broad, is visible before the disturbing point, and a ridge, 
a a, begins to manifest itself, diverging from the disturbing 
body ; at about ten inches per second there become visible dis- 
tinctly three waves, the disturbing body being in the middle of 
the first a, and the sum of the length of waves b and c, being 
about an inch. At higher velocities than this, the waves increase 
rapidly in number, diminish in amplitude, and extend out in 
length, spreading into the form indicated in Plate XL, which is 
formed at a velocity of 60 feet per minute, or of 12 inches 
per second. 

As the velocity increases, the following changes are to be 
observed: — i. The waves diminish in amplitude from ridge to 
ridge; that is to say, denominating the wave in which is the 
disturbing body ridge a, and the others in succession before the 
point bed, &c., the first space of an inch forward, in the direc- 
tion of motion contains at a velocity of 1 2 inches per second, or 
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60 feet per minate, besides a, 3 ridges b e d; ai 6$ feet per 
second 4 ridges be d e; at 72 feet per second there are in the 
first inch formed five ridges b cd ef, and so on. This crowding 
of the ridges with the velocity is given in the foUovring Table : — 

Table XXIL 

Observaiions on the Velocity, Distance, and Divergence of Waves of 

tlu Third Order. 

Column A contains the time in which the disturbing body, a 
wire of one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, was drawn with a 
uniform motion along distances of 12 feet each; each experi- 
ment being frequently repeated. 

B and C are the corresponding velocities of the disturbing body. 

D, E, F are the number of complete waves, reckoning from 
lioUow to hollow, contained in each successive inch from the 
centre of the disturbing wire, formed in the direction of the 
motion of the wire. 

6. The numbers in this column are measures of the divergence 
of the first wave from the path of the exciting wire, measured at 
25 inches behind that wire, and of course these numbers are 
tangents to the radius 25 for the angle of divergence. 

H contains the angles deduced from the numbers in G. 

Observaiions on the CapUlarxj Waves. 
See Plate XL 



L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 



Time of 
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12 feet 



12 
11 
10 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
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Velocity 


Velocity 


in feet 


in feet 


per sec 


pormin. 
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60 
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65 


liV 


72 
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90 
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2 


120 


^ 


132 


3 


180 



D. 



F. 



G. 



H. 



>f o. of wavcH observed bo- .ji^„_ ^* Angle of crest 
fore the disturbing l>ody.l^„ |g ^^^ of firht waveoa. 
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4 
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6 
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4 


5? 


5 


6? 


6 


7? 
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/ 




8 
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iJ5. 



with direction 

of disturbing 
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25 

21 

17 

14 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 



45 
40 
34 
29 
24 
20 
18 



U 
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The crowding of the ridges is not the only phenomenon t 
accompanies the increase of velocity of the moving point ; 
first wave, that whose ridge is in the focus, scarcely differs fi 
a straight line, and the angle which it makes with the patl 
the disturbing point, diminishes with the increase of veloci 
the divergence of the first wave from the path of the excit 
body is given in another column by an observation of 
distance of the wave from that path at a given distance beh 
the body. These numbers show that the velocity of the wi 
taken at right angles to the ridge, is nearly that of the / 
wave. This angle therefore becomes an index of the relation 
the velocity of disturbance to the velocity of wave propagatioi 

The form of the wave ridges appears to be nearly that o 
group of confocal hyperbolas, the exciting body being in the foe 

I have found the numbers given in columns G, D and £, to 
determined by the velocity of the disturbing body, and qi 
independent of its size and form. But while I have found 
number of ridges in an inch at a given velocity to be t 
invariable, I have not found the number of inches over wl 
these vibrlktions range to be equally invariable. At a velocit 
I CO feet per minute, they may sometimes be observed advan< 
only over the first two inches before the point ; then sudd 
the vibrations will spread out, not increasing in magnitude 
in number to thirty or forty, extending along many inch 
advance of the disturbing point, and covering ten or t 
square feet with an extension of the representation in Pla^ 
Then suddenly without apparent cause, they will subsid 
become visible only as a thin narrow belt, comprising tl 
or three waves nearest the disturbing body, and as suddei 
again spread out over the surface of the water. The plaj 
beautiful symmetrical system of confocal hyperbolas is s 
menon not inferior in beauty to some of the exquisite figu 
bited by polarising crystals. I have found that the purf 
water had much todo with the extent and range of this phei 
that any small particles loading at a few points the capillar 
suflBcient to derange the propagation of these waves, ar 
their distribution over a wide range; but I have not foui 
agitation of the water at all affected the formation of t) 

It is perhaps of importance to state that when t' 
waves were being generated, I have suddenly stopp 
drawn the disturbing point, that the first wave ' 
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P^tuig back from the others, showing that it had been in a state 
^^ Compression — that the ridges became parallel, and moving on 
^^ the rate of 8^ inches per second, disappeared in about 12 
*^onds. 

The manner in which the divergence of the ridge passes 
tiirough the point of disturbance is shown in the annexed 
diagram. A B is the path of disturbance, the disturbing point 
being in B ; a rod B A is 25 inches long ; B C is the diverging 
wave ridge ; a graduated rod A C projects from A B at the point 
A 25 inches behind B, on which are observed the distance of the 
wave from A along A C, registered in Col. b, Table XXIII. 

If a body move with a given velocity a c b 

along a known line A B, the side A C 
being measured at right angles to the 
line of direction A B, and cutting, in C, 
the line B C which represents the ridge 
of the wave proceeding from the moving 
body B ; it is required to find the velo- 
city of the wave in the line A D perpen- 
dicular to its ridge. 

sm A. X 
As the triangle A B C is right-angled, sin B = — r. ^^ ; 

and since the triangle A B D is right-angled, x = — r-^— ; 

siti D 

hence, the time being the same as that in which A B is described, 
the velocity is at once obtained. 

Table L contains some observations which were made with 
a view to the investigation of the ratio subsisting between these 
velocities. The sides and angles are indicated by the same 
letters which are used in the diagram. 

c, its velocity, and b being given ; x, its velocity, and B were 
calculated by means of the preceding formulae. 



Table XXIII. 

Comparison of Experiments on the Divergence due to given Velocities of 

Genesis, 

Column c is the constant measure in inches taken along the 
path of genesis A B in the figure ; the adjacent column is the 
velocity of genesis along A B in inches per second. 
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Column h is the length A C, measured hy observation im. a 
direction at right angles to A B. 

Column X is the length of x deduced from the measure b, ^xid 
the adjacent column shows the corresponding deduced velocitj 
of the wave at right angles to its ridge. 

Column B shows the angles of divergence given by these 
observations. 

Column b' and B' are numbers corresponding to b and B 
obtained from the supposition that the velocity of the wave ia 
a direction at right angles to its own ridge is constant and 
precisely equal to the velocity of the free wave, viz., 8 J inches 
per second. The deviations of b' and B' from b and B were 
chiefly due to disturbance of the fluid produced by the apparatos 
employed in genesis. 





Velocity 






Velocity 
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in inches 
per sec. 
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X. 


in inches 
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25 
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36 10 26 
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29 7 46 


15-67 


32 6 23 


25 


18 


11 


10-05 


7-28 


23 42 55 


13-38 


28 9 82 


25 


20-6 


9 


8-44 


6-98 


19 44 43 


11-31 


24 21 24 


25 


24 


8 


7-61 


7-31 


17 43 22 


9-46 


20 44 27 


25 




7 


6-74 




15 88 85 






25 




6 


6-83 




13 29 44 







Various considerations induced the acceptance of a constant^ 
velocity along a; of 8*5 inches per second. The deviations from ^ 
it in the increasing velocities are due principally to the disturb- ^^ 
ance of the fluid by the peculiar method of genesis in that instance 
employed as most convenient. On this assumption the values 
of b were calculated by the following formula and placed in the 
column b\ and the values of the angle B found in this manner 
are written under B'. 

In the triangle A B D, sin B = ; 



whence in the triangle A C D, 6 = 



sin D X a; 
sin 



From what has been said, it follows that there can be no 
difficulty in calculating the velocity of a body or current from 
the divergence of the capillary wave. 
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represent the amount of divergence per foot^ the time in 
i foot will be described, and consequently the velocity 
>nd, can be obtained by the formuI» which were first 
thus, finding the length of x, and its velocity being 
the absolute time occupied can at once be found, which 
that in which the moving body traverses one foot. In 
I., columns A, B, contain the divergence of the wave 
id in inches per foot, and the corresponding velocity in 
»er second. 



Table XXIV. 

determining tlu Velocity of Currents or Moving Bodies by 
Observations of Divergence. 

nn A gives the divergence from the path of disturbance 

)i at right angles to the path, in inches per foot of 

) from the disturbing point* 

nn B gives the corresponding velocity in inches per 

measured along the direction of the stream or the path 

disturbing point. 

nn C contains the angle, which may be observed, at 

.he wave passes off from the disturbing point and gives 

ees its divergence from the direction of the stream or 

1 of the disturbing point 

nn D gives the velocity in inches per second correspond- 

he angles in C. 
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5 


97-51 






1 


487-10 



[i the angle of divergence is given, the process is facilitated. 
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as one of the equations used in the previous case has for its sole 
object the finding of that angle ; in Table IL, colamns C, D, 
contain the velocities in inches per second corresponding to tie 
given angle of divergence. 

Waves of a similar description with those I have Lere 
examined, appear first to have been noticed by M. Poncelet, in 
the course of the valuable experiments made hj him and M. 
Lesbros, which are published in their " M^moire sur la d^peose 
des orifices rectangulaires verticaux k grandecT dimensions pr^ 
sent^ a PAcad^mie Royale des Sciences," i6th November, 1839. 
In a notice in the " Annales de Chimie et de Physique/' vol xItI 
1 83 1, ''Sur quelques ph^nom^nes prodaits a la sorface libredes 
fluides, en repos on en moavement, par la presence des corps 
solides qui y sont plus on moins plong6s, et sp^ialement sur l^ 
ondulations et les rides permanentes qui en r^oltanV' ^^ 
Poncelet gives the following description of the phenomena : — 

** Lorsqu'on approche l^^ment I'extr^mit^ d'une tige fin^^ 
form^ par ane substance solide quelconque, de la surfk^^^ 
superieore d' an coorant d'eaa bien t^\6 on constant^ il se fom^^ 
aussitot ik cette surface une quantity de rides pro^minente^'^ 
enveloppant de toutes parts le point de contact de la tige et d^- " 
fluide, et presentant Taspect d'one s^rie de courbes paraboliques^^ 
qui sVnvelopperaient les nns les antres, et aoraient pour axe d^^ 
symmetries on poar grand axe commoii, on droit passant par L 
|M>int dout il s*agit, et dirigee dans le sens m^me da coarant e: 
c^ point. Lejctn^mit^ inferieare de la tige occupe le somme 
tie la pn^mi^n^ parabole interieare, qai sort comme de limits 
commun k toutes le^ autres ; le nombre des rides parait d'ailleur^ 
i^in^ infini^ et elles sont disposees entre elles a des intervalle^ 
vu^tiQcts qui civtissent artec leur distance aa point du contact* 
. « . « W rides $c«t pariut^nent immobiks et invariables de 
fv^m>e tant que i>:at de r^pos de la tige et de mouvement da 
\vurant n^1^^t pas clian^^ ; de plus, an liea de persister plus on 
niiuns ai^Tt^ que oMXe ti^ a ete enlevee, le pbdnomtoe disparait 
brtt$qi^ui<KiU el a Hnstant ou le liquide abandonne Textr^mite 
iuttneuiv %;e la tip^ a laquelle il n'est plua retenue vto la fin 
quVn vt^u ole radbei^MMe. . . . . le ph^nom^e s'opere essen- 
iH'i^nM'n; a la $;;:rtiM>f scpiene«z« da fluide. 

^\ . X . . . q;;a:!hi W cxxEuant se troave limits per des parois 
|vvi« <^ WK>i:i^ VvNi^ii)^ de ia ti^c^ et paraUties It la direction 
l>M)^riu^ d<«i i«K$ A^Mes^ ie {4eaMiitte dea rides se reproduit de 
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la mdme mani^re et avec des circonstances sensiblemeut identi- 
<iae8 It celles qui auraient lieu si ces parois n'existaient pas, ou si 
la masse du fluide ^tait ind^finie ; c'est-k-dire que la disposition, 
la forme et les dimensions des rides sont sensiblemeut les m^mes, 
4 cela prte qu'elles se trouvent brusquement couples ou interrom- 
pues par les parois solides qui limitent le courant comme on le 
voit repr^sent^, sans ^prouver d'ailleurs aucune sorte d'inflexion, 
de deviation ou de reflexion ; Taction de la parol n'ayant d'autre 
effet ici que de soulever, k Tordinaire la surface g6n^rale du 
niveau du fluide .... !!.... le ph^nom^ue des rides se 
manifesto ^alement k Tentour des corps de dimensions plus ou 
xnoins grandes, si ce n'est que ces rides s'^tendent plus au loin, 
aont plus larges, plus saillantes, et ferment par consequent des 

coorbes moins d^li^es et moins distinctes soit que I'on 

considdre les ondulations dans un m^me profil, soit que Ton 
consid^re les ondulations qui se correspond dans des profils 
diffirens ou qui appartiennent aux m^mes rides I'amplitude de 
ces ondulations, c'est-k-dire leur hauteur verticale sera autant 
moindre, et Tintervalle qui les s^pare d'autant plus grand, que 
les points auxquels elles appartiennent se trouveront plus 61oign^ 

ces differens systemes se superposent exactement aux 

points de leur rencontres mutuelles sans que leur forme soit 

auconement altd^^ Texamen attentit' de ces changemens 

de forme et de position des rides produites k la surface d'un 
courant quelconque par la presence d'un point fine, serait done 
tr^propre k faire juger, au simple coup d'oeil, de T^tat mSme du 
mouvement en chacun des points de cette surface, et pour chacun 
des instants successifs od Ton viendrait Tobserver .... mais cela 
suppose qu'on a fait k Tavance ; une ^tude beaucoup trop com- 
pliqu^ et trop delicate pour que nous ayons pu jusqu' ici nous 

en occuper on trouve, i*, que les rides sont impercep- 

tibles quand sa yitesse est moyennement au dessous de 25 c per 
seconde; 2*, qu'elles sont d'autant plus d^li^es d'autant plus 
distinctes que la vltesse est plus grande ; 3^, que le nombre des 
rides se multiplie aussi k mesure que la yitesse du courant aug- 
mente, surtout aux environs du point du contact de la tige ; 4°, 
que les longues branches des rides se r^seryent de plus en plus 
.... quand la yitesse surpasse 5 ou 6 metres les differens 
rides paraissent se r^duire k une seule .... ce ph^nom^ne 
est telle (in standing water) qu'on croirait volontiers que le 
d^placement de la tige n'a d'autre effet que de pousser les rides 
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en avant d'elle et d'un mouvement commun sur la sarface im- 
mobile." 

These are mere points of difference between these obsenrations 
and my own, which I am disposed to attribute to the peculiarities 
of condition in which the observations of M. Poncelet were 
made. His observations appear chiefly to have been made in 
currents, where it was of course impossible to secure uniformitjr 
of motion over the whole surface. 
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Section IV.— WAVES OF THE FOURTH ORDER. 

The Corpuscular Wave. 



The Sound Wave of Water. 

This order of wave I have denominated the corpuscular wave, 
because the motions by which it is propagated are so minute as 
to escape altogether direct observation, and it is only by mathe- 
matical a priori investigation and indirect deductions from 
phenomena, that we come to recognise its existence as a true 
physical wave. The motions by which it is propagated are so 
minute, that it is only by supposing a change in the form of.the 
molecules of the liquid, or of their density, if conceived to be in 
contact, or an instantaneous and infinitesimal change in the 
minute distances of the molecules from each other, that the 
existence of such a wave can be conceived to be possible. 

I have not examined this wave by any experiments of my own, 
and indeed I find that labour to be perfectly unnecessary, for 
there has been kindly transmitted to me by M. Colladon, a com- 
munication of liis to the Academy of Sciences, which has been 
printed in the fifth volume of the '^M^moires des Savans 
£trang^res," in which there is given in great detail, an account 
of a complete and most satisfactory determination of the elements 
of this question. 

Newton's approximate determination of the velocity of sound 
in the atmosphere was followed by that of Dr. Young and M. 
Laplace, who efifected a similar approximation for water and 
other liquids, and finally the complete solution was satisfactorily 
given by M. Poisson, the velocity being determined both for 
solids and liquids by the formula 



/Fk 



where D is the density of the substance, k the length of a given 
column, and i the small diminution of length caused by a given 
pressure P. 

For the determination of the velocity of the sound wave in 
water, MM. Colladon and Sturm undertook a series of experi- 
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ments on the compression of liquids, conducted with 
ingenious apparatus, and observed and discussed with mn 
accuracy ; by this means they obtained values for the qoantiti 
P, k and s, from which the velocity of sound should be theore 
cally determined. 

They obtained for the water of the lake of Geneva the folio 
ing quantities : — 

Assuming D = i, A;= 1,000,000, 

they found « = 48*66, 

and P = (o"^76).<7.wi = (o"76)l(9-8o88).(i3,S44), 

whence c= 1437*8 metres, 

being the theoretical velocity per second of the sound wave in 

water. 

A very elegant apparatus was next employed for the direct 
determination by experiment of the truth of this result. Two 
stations were taken on the lake of Geneva, the mean depth of 
water lying between them being about seventy fathoms, and the 
distance between the stations was carefully determined to be 
13,487 metres, or 14,833 yards, about eight miles and a half, 
lying between the towns £olle and Thonon. At one end of this 
station a large bell was suspended at a depth of five or six 
fathoms below the surface of the water, and struck by mechanism 
so contrived, as at the instant of striking to explode a small 
quantity of gunpowder, and so indicate (during a dark night) 
to the observer, eight miles off, the instant at which the bell 
was struck. This sound was distinctly heard by a sort of ear- 
trumpet lowered in the water at the other end, and so the 
observations made. 

The mean time occupied in propagatbg the sound from one 
station to the other as thus determined, was nine seconds and a 
half, or more precisely 9*4 seconds, giving for the velocity of 
sound by direct experiment 

c = 1^ = U35 metres, 

the actual velocity of the sound wave thus being found to differ 
from the theoretical by not three metres per second. 

The velocity of transmission of the wave of the fourth order 
in water is therefore in English measure about 1580 yards per 
second, being about one-half more rapid than the velocity of 
sound through the atmosphere. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 



Plate I. 
Genesis and Mechanism of the JFave of Translaiion. — Order I. 

Fig. I. Genesis by impulsion. — A X is the bottom of a long 
rectangular channel filled with water to a uniform depth ; P 
a thin plate inserted vertically in the fluid and fitting the 
internal surface of the channel It is moved forward from A 
towards X through the successive positions P^, Pq, Ps» P49 
P59 and heaping up the water before it generates a wave of 
the first order W^, W^, which is transmitted along the 
channel as at W5, W« to Wg, &c,, being transmitted with 
uniform velocity as a great solitary wave, and leaving the 
water behind it in repose at the original level. 

Fig. 2. Genesis by a column of fluid. — In the same channel the 
movable plate P, is fixed so as with the end and sides of the 
channel to form reservoir A G P4, containing a column of 
water G W, raised above the surface of repose of the water in 
the channel. P, is suddenly raised as at Pg and Pg ; the 
column descends, presses forward the column anterior to P, 
and raises the surface, generating a wave of translation, which 
is transmitted along the channel as before. After genesis the 
volume gi reposes on the level g^t the water in the channel 
having been translated forwards from P to ^^ ; every particle 
of water in the channel has during the transmission of the 
wave been translated towards X through a horizontal distance 
equal to P A^ 

Fig. 3. Genesis by protrusion of a solid. — L^ is a solid suspended 
at the end of the channel, its inferior surface slightly immersed 
in the fluid. It is suddenly detached, descends, displaces the 
adjacent fluid, and generates a wave of translation as in the 
foregoing methods. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the phenomena of genesis, transmission and 
regenesis, or reflexion of the wave of translation. 
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Fig. 5 exhibits in four diagrams the motions of individual wave 
particles during wave transmission. The first diagram repre- 
sents by ah:ow8 the simultaneous motions of the particles in 
different portions of the same wave at successive points m its 
length. At the front of the wave the particles a, c, e, g^ taken 
at equal depths below the surface, are at rest. The wave- 
length is divided into ten equal parts : at the first the motion 
is chiefly upwards, and very slightly forwards ; at the second, 
less upwards and more forwards ; at the third, still less up- 
wards and still more forwards, and so on ; the inclination of 
the path diminishing to the middle of the wave, where the 
velocity is greatest and the direction quite horizontal. Behind 
this part of the wave the particles are to be seen descending 
more and more with a motion gradually retarded, and at the 
hinder extremity of the wave they are in repose, as at the 
front These motions of the particles of water are rendered 
visible by minute particles of any kind mixed with the water 
and nearly of the same specific gravity. Such are the simul- 
taneous motions of the successive particles at different stations 
along the same wave, as observed in a channel by glass win- 
dows placed in the sides and carefully graduated in small 
squares for the purpose of observation, the side of the channel 
opposite to the window being similarly graduated. The second 
diagram represents the paths of four particles described during 
the whole period of transmission of a wave. The wave is 
transmitted from A towards X. The anterior extremity of 
the wave finds one particle at a and carries it forward through 
an ellipse to i, where it is left by the end of the wave : the 
same wave translates the particle c vertically below a through 
its elliptical path and leaves it at d vertically below &, and in 
like manner « and g are transferred to / and A All these 
paths are semi-ellipses (as nearly as it is possible to observe 
them), and are of the same major axis ; but the semi-minor 
axis is at the surface equal to the height of the wave-crest, 
and diminishes witii the distance from the bottom of the 
citannel, where it is nil. The Oiird diagram exhibits the 
phenomena of reriical sections daring wave transmission: 
small globules of greater specific gravity than water are sus- 
pended at different depths by means of long slender stalks of 
loss specific gravity. These globules are arranged while the 
water is in repose, ia veitical planes aft equal d i stances along 
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the fluid. These vertical planes are, by transmitting the 
wave, made to approach each other, but still retaining their 
Terticality without sensible disturbance. At the middle of 
the wave-length they are brought closest, and at the hinder 
extremity they recede and settle down at their original depth. 
The fourth diagram shows the change of the position of points 
in the same horizontal planes during wave transmission, par- 
ticles vertically equidistant in repose remaining equidistant 
during wave transmission. 
Fig. 6. Genesis of Compound waves. — ^The first diagram represents 
the genesis by a large low column of fluid of a compound or 
double wave of the first order, which immediately breaks down 
by spontaneous analysis into two, the greater moving faster and 
altogether leaving the smaller. The second diagram represents 
the genesis by a high small column of fluid of a positive and 
negative wave, which soon separate, the positive wave travel- 
ling more rapidly, leaving altogether the residuary negative 
wave. The negative wave is further noticed in another Plate. 
Wi is the positive and w i the residuary positive or negative 
wave as generated. Ws and w^ represent them separated by 
propagation. 



Plate II. 
Discussion of Observations on the Velocity of Waves. — Order 1. 

Fig. I. Comparison of the observations marked by stars with 
the formula B, indicated by the parabola A B, of which A X 
is the axis, parallel to which are measured abscisssB I., IL, III., 
&c, representing the depth of the fluid in inches, the corre- 
sponding velocities being represented by ordinates A i, A 2, 
A 3, A Y, &c., at right angles to A X. The manner in which 
the curve passes through among the stars, shows the close 
approximation of the results of individual experiments to the 
formula B adopted to represent them. These are taken from 
the Table V. 

Fig. 2 exhibits a similar comparison for waves of a larger size 
than the former. See Table IV. 

Figs* 3 and 4 show a comparison with the observations, marked 
by stars as before, with formulsd proposed by Mr. Airy, shown 
as dots connected by dotted lines, and with the formulae em- 
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ployed by the author, shown by a continuous black line A R 
The eye at once decides whether the black line or the dots 
and dotted line most nearly coincides with the stars. See 
Tables VI. and VII. 

Fig. 5 exhibits a similar comparison of the velocity of negative 
waves, as observed in a rectangular channel along A B, and 
in a triangular channel as shown along A B'. The stars show 
that the velocity falls below that which the formulse would 
assign as due to the depth, especially in the triangular channel. 
See Tables XL and XII. 

Fig. 6 exhibits the general results of experiments on velocity ; 
the horizontal spaces indicate depths of five inches to each, 
and the velocities in per second are represented by the vertical 
spaces which represent each the velocity of one foot per second 
in transmission of the wave. A B is the line of the formula, 
for a rectangular channel, see Table III.; and A B' for a 
triangular channel, see Table XV. 

Fig. 7. A X is the surface of water four inches deep ; B X re- 
presents the successive heights of a wave as refenred to in 
Table II. 

Plate III. 

Rediscussian of the Experiments on Velocity. — By the Method of 

Curves, 

Fig. I. B C, D E, F G, &c., are lines drawn by the eye through 
the observations of heights of waves shown by the stars; 
similar lines were drawn through the corresponding observa- 
tions of velocity. These waves were taken as representing the 
experiments cleared of errors of observation ; they were Uien 
collected and laid down in fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. A B is the line given by the formulse employed by the 
author to represent the velocity of the wave of the first order ; 
the stars are the observations freed in some measure from 
errors of observation as described above. 
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PLA.TE III. (continued). 

Effects of Form of Channel on the Wave, — Order I. 

Note. — In a rectangular channel on a level plane the crest of 
the wave is a horizontal line, parallel to the bottom. 

I*ig. 3. The section across a channel; a tr the surface of the 
water in repose ] a d=4 inches ; tr «~ i inch ; A a the height 
of the wave-crest = i| inch; B w the height ou the shallow 
side B 2^ inches. 

Pig. 4. A B 0^ the cross section of a triangular channel, A B the 
crest of the wave, a w the level of the water in repose ; the 
angle A (f B = 9o^ 

Fig. 5. B c d a slope of i in 3, being the cross section of a 
channel e d f; A B the crest of the wave breaking on the 
sides, where the height of the wave becomes equal to the deptli 
of the water. 

Fig. 6. Cross section of another form of channel. 

Fig. 7. The sea-beach near Kingstown and Dublin. Common 
sea-waves, W^, Wj, W,, W4, W5, W^, break on the ridge rf, 
where their height is equal to the depth of the still water. 
They generate small waves of the first order, Wi^ tr,, 1^3, to^, 
1^5, kc, which are propagated through the still, shallow water 
to great distances, and the intervals between them are left 
level and in repose. 

Plate IV. 

Waves of the First Order. — Drawn by themselves. 

These eight waves are of the natural size, being mere transcripts 
of the outline of a wave left on a dry surface. The four 
lower outlines in the Plate were obtained by inserting a dry 
surface, moved horizontally with a uniform velocity equal to 
that of the wave, and instantly removing it. The moist out- 
line left by the wave was copied on tracing paper, and trans- 
ferred without change to the copper-plate. Another method 
produced the. four upper outlines, which were obtained by 
passing under the wave to be observed another wave trans- 
mitted in the\opposite direction. These outlines are not 
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therefore to be regarded as copies of a wave, but as transcripts 
of the outline loft by the passage of one wave over another ; 
the crests of both describe horizontal straight lines on the side 
of the channel, but as every point of one may be regarded as 
passing over the crest of the other, there is a moist outline 
left on the side of the channel at the crossing, which outline 
is simply transferred to the copper, as in the four upper waves. 
Where a dotted line occurs a blank was left in the outline, 
which is filled up by the eye. The depth of the water was 2 
inches, and the parallel lines in the figure are at i inch apart 
and serve as a scale. 



Plate V. 

These waves are taken in the same manner, but have been 
reduced from the original outlines to a smaller scale — smaller 
than the original in the ratio of 2 to 3. The horizontal lines 
are |rds of an inch apart, which represents an inch on the full 
size. The four lowest are taken from waves in water 2 inches 
deep on a sloping beach, parallel to'^ X, £ X, / X, and m X, 
with an inclination of i in 1 2. The four next are imperfect 
or compound waves, taken from the outline left by passing 
another in the opposite direction. The two highest are taken 
in the same way, one of them in the act of breaking. 



Plate VI. 
The Wave of the First Order. 

Fig. I represents the genesis of a compound wave h^ impulsion 
of the plate with a variable force and velocity, which varia- 
tious have produced corresponding variations on the wave 
form. After propagation the wave breaks down by spon- 
taneous analysis; the higher part moves forward, as shown 
by the dotted line, and ultimately leaves the rest behind, so 
that after the lapse of a considerable period the compound 
wave is resolved into single separate waves, each moving with 
the velocity due to the depth. 

Fig. 2 represents the phenomena resulting frcim genesis by a 
long, low colunm of water. Instead of gene^^jis of a compound 
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waye, as in the former case of impulsion, the added mass 
sends off a series of single waves, the first being the greatest : 
these however do not remain together, but speedily separate, 
as shown in the dotted lines, and become the further apart the 
longer they travel. 

^^8^ 3> 4) 5 ^^^ 6 gi^o geometrical approximations to the repre- 
sentation of the wave form and phenomena. In fig. 3, i D i is 
the length of a small wave divided into ten equal parts ; c d h 
equal to the height of the wave, on which a circle is described, 
and of which the circumference is also divided into ten equal 
parts. Through these equal divisions of the circle are drawn 
horizontal lines, which are intersected by vertical lines from 
each of the divisions of the straight line d dy aa shown in the 
figure. A continuous line, passing through these points of 
intersection, has for its vertical ordiuates the versed sines of 
the arcs of the circle, while its abscisssB are proportional to 
the arcs themselves. Such a line is the curve of versed sines, 
and gives a first approximation to the form of the wave of the 
first order. 

Fig. '4 gives a second approximation to the form and the repre- 
sentation of the phenomena of the wave of the first order. 
A D d is taken equal to the length of the wave in the first 
approximation = 6*28 times the depth of the fluid in repose ; 
on d c == the height of the wave, a circle is described and 
divided into equal arcs as formerly, and thus a dotted line, 
AC d, formed as before, being the first approximation to the 
wave form. These equal arcs being taken to represent equal 
times, the versed sines also represent the rise and fall of the 
surface of the wave during equal successive intervals of time. 
But hitherto we have neglected the motion of translation, the 
horizontal transference of each vertical column of fluid in the 
direction of wave transmission simultaneous with the vertical 
motion. Take the length A to A', such that A A' x A B 

V 

shall = -.- = the volume of water generating the wave divided 

by the breadth of the fluid. This length, A B, in a small 
wave will be about three times the height of the wave. Take 
A A' as the major axis of an ellipse, of which the minor axis 
is C D or c 0^, the height of the wave. Let the horisontal 
lines through the equal arcs of the small circle c dhe extended 
to pass through the ellipse A A', and from the points of divi- 
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sion let fall perpendiculars on A A' on the points i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6» 7i S> 9i tben the lines on the axis A A', viz. A i, A 2, A 3, 
A 4, A 5, A 6, A 7, A 8, A 9, A A' represent the amount of 
horizontal transference effected daring the same time, in which 
a given particle on the surface is rising and falling through 
the versed sines of the equal arcs, viz. d i, d 2, d $, d 4^ d $, 
d 6, d J, d Sj d % d d. Let us now effect this horizontal trans- 
ference on each point of the surface on the first wave AC d, 
by advancing the point i horizontally through a distance 
equal to A i ; 2 through a distance A 2 ; 3 through a distance 
a 3, and so on, and we shall get a curve A' C d, which closely 
represents the form of the wave, and also its phenomena of 
horizontal translation = throughout the whole depth to A i, 

A 2, A 3, A 4, A 5, &c 

Fig. 5 is obtained in the same way as fig. 4, only for a larger 
wave ; where the height is nearly equal to the depth of the 
fluid, the ellipse is nearly a semicircle. The same ellipse 
represents also the absolute path of a particle on the surface 
during wave transmission. Ellipses of the same major axes, 
but having their minor axes diminishing with -their distance 
from the bottom of the channel, will represent the simultaneous 
motions of particles below the surface. 

Fig. 6 shows a single particle path, and three successive positions 
of the wave outline in regard to it The figures i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c., give the simultaneous positions of the particle referred 
to the waye surface, and the same particle referred to the path 
of the particle. When at i, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., in the orbit, the 
particle is also at i, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., in the wave surface. Thus 
the points which succeed each other towards the right on the 
path, succeed towards the left on the wave form. 

Figs. 7 and 8 represent the genesis of the negative wave of the 
first order. A solid Q 2 reposes suspended in the fluid, and 
is suddenly raised out of it. A negative wave is generated 
and propagated along the channel, as W i in figs. 8, 9, and 
10. This negative wave of the first order, if it encounter a 
positive wave of the first order, of equal volume, does not pass 
over it, but they neutralise each other and are annihilated. If 
unequal, their difference, positive or negative, alone remains, 
and is propagated as a wave of the first order. 

Figs. 9 and 10 record observations, showing that although the 
negative wave is in its own order solitary, yet that its exist- 
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ence is the cause of genesis of a group of gregarious waves, or 
waves of oscillation of the second order ; W i is a negative 
wave of the first order : W i, W 2, W 3, &c., are all waves of 
the second order. The curved aiTows in fig. 9 show the semi- 
elliptical path of the particles during the transmission of the 
negative wave. After which, during the transmission of the 
waves of the second order, the particles describe circles, 
continually diminishing in diameter as the waves gradually 
subside. 



Plate VII. 

Waves of the First Order. — Reflexion, NorHreflexion and Lateral 

Accumulation. 

In this Plate a wave of the first order, W^ R, is represented as 
incident upon a vertical plane surface immovable at R ; i.e. 
the ridge of the wave forms a given angle R^ W A. After 
impact at R the wave is reflected, so that the angle of reflexion 
is equal to the angle of incidence ; and when the angle of 
direction of transmission is great (ie., when the angle of tlie 
ridge with the surface is small, not greater than 30"), the 
reflexion is complete in angle and in quantity. When the 
angle of direction of transmission diminishes (i.e, when the 
ridge of the wave makes an angle greater than 30"), the angle 
of reflexion is still equal to the angle of incidence, but the 
reflected wave is less in quantity than the incident wave. 
The magnitude of the reflected wave diminishes as the angle 
of incidence diminishes, until at length, when the angle of the 
ridge of the wave is within 15* or 20* of being perpendicular 
to the plane, reflexion ceases, the size of the wave near the 
point of incidence and its velocity rapidly increases, and it 
moves forward rapidly with a high crest at right angles to the 
resisting surface. Thus at difierent angles we have the 
phenomena of total reflexion, partial reflexion, and non- 
reflexion and lateral accumulation ; phenomena analogous in 
name, but dissimilar in condition from the reflexion of 
heights, &c. 
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Plate VIIL 
Lateral Diffusion of the Wave of Trandaiion round an Aaas, 

Figs. I, 2, 3, and 4 represent a large rectangular reserroir 
water filled to a nniform depth with water. It is 20 f< 
square. From a chamber G in one comer a wave of the finr 
order was transmitted in the direction W i, W 2 ; and 
observations made which appear in the figures. 

In fig. 4 the aspect of the phenomenon is represented. The wa 
is propagated in the direction of original propagation, whi 
we shall call its axis, with a gradual diminution of its 
according to the length of its path along the axis 
observations are probably not yet sufficiently numerous 
determine accurately the law of diminution. From this 
the wave spreads on every side. At right angles to the axf 
of propagation the height of the wave is scarcely sensibie 
and the diminution of magnitude is very rapid as the line 
direction diverges from the axis. The wave is also propagated 
faster in the direction of the primary axis than in any other 
direction, so that the wave-crest is elliptic and elongated in 
that direction. 

In fig. 3 the heights of a wave are marked by lines. Each line 
along W w and W 2 w represents one-tenth of an inch in 
height of the wave ; so that the height of the wave is indicated 
to the eye by the number of lines. These observations are 
made on concentric circles. 

In figs. I and 2 the same kind of observations is represented 
only along straight lines. 

Plate IX. 

JFaves of the Second Order, — Standing Waves in Running WaUr. 

The forms of the waves in these figures are the same as those in 
figs. 9, 10 of Plate VI., being all cycloidal ; with this difference 
only, that the waves in Plate VI. were moving along the 
standing water with a uniform velocity, while those in Plate 
IX. are standing in the running water. The generating course 
in this case is a large obstacle or large stone in the running 
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stream. On this the water impinges ; it is heaped up behind 
it ; it acquires a circular motion which is alternately coin- 
cident with and opposed to the stream ; the water having once 
acquired this circular oscillating motion in a vertical direc- 
tion retains it, the water is alternately accumulated and 
accelerated, and thus standing waves are formed, as shown in 
figs. I and 2. 
Pigs. 3 and 4 exhibit a remarkable case of the coexistence in one 
stream of two sets of waves moving with velocities differing 
in about the proportion of two to three. On one side of a 
stream there projected a ledge of rock M, over which fell a 
thin sheet of water into a large pool, nearly still, without 
generating any sensible wave. On the opposite side a deep 
violent current was running round the obstacle with great 
rapidity. The middle part of the channel was occupied by a 
large boulder, over which also a stream flowed, generating 
standing waves with a smaller velocity. These waves are 
also remarkable for non-diffusion, as they will preserve their 
visible identity to a great distance without being dissipated. 



Plate X. 

Waves of the Second Order. — Their Mechanism. 

All the waves of the second order, whether standing waves in 
running water or travelling waves in standing water, exhibit 
the forms of the curves B A B C D in fig. i. These are 
cycloids, having for their base the rectilineal distance A C, 
and for their height the corresponding circles. In the case of 
standing waves in running water these cycloids represent the 
actual paths of individual particles of water in the running 
stream, as shown in Plate IX. In the case of travelling 
waves in standing water, the circles represent the paths 
described by the individual particles of water, and the cycloids 
the visible moving surface presented to the eye. The motion 
of oscillation in the upper half of the circle is in running water, 
opposite to the motion of the stream, and in standing water is 
iTi the same direction as the visible motion of transmission of 
the waves. The figure shows the rapid diminution of the 
motion of oscillation with the depth. I am indebted for this 
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figure to M. Gerstner, whbse theory it illustrates, and I ha^^ <e 
given it because I find it represent my own observations ^^^ 
correctly as any figure of my own could do. I have onl. j 
found it necessary in reconstructing his figure to clear it ^d/" 
some slight inaccuracies. The shaded parts on the left sho ^vr 
the diflferent forms which given portions of water successive- 17 
assume during wave motion. The circular orbits are divided 
into equal portions, numbered i, 2, 3, 4, &c., to show that the 
particles of water are in those points of the circles at the same 
instants the corresponding particles are at the points i, 2, 3, 
4, &C.J of the cycloidal paths. 



Plate X. (continued). 

Waves of tJie Third Order. — Capillary Waves. 

Fig. 2 represents a slender rod inserted in standing water, raising 
round it by capillary attraction a circular portion of the surface 
of the fiui<l. A slow motion gives it the form represented in 
fig. 3, and more rapid motions, but all of less than a foot per 
second, give it the forms in figs. 4, 5, and 6 ; at the velocity 
of one foot per second the phenomena become those repre- 
sented in Plate XI. 
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